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Coram 


He would be a somewhat daring individual who would ad- 
vocate, openly, the repeal of the 15th amendment. According 
to some, Senator Cammack of Ten- 
nessee intends to introduce a bill to 
that effect, 


strenuously 


though others just as 


deny it. It is plain, 





however, that some solution must be 
found to the present state of affairs, 
The negro question cannot be solved 
by time alone. As a problem, it is 
unique in history, for no other instance has appeared where 
two races from their very nature cannot be interfused. 

We have often recalled the keynote of Thomas Dixon's 
novel “The Leopard Spots:” 

“In a@ Democracy you cannot build a nation inside of a 
nation of two antagonistic races. The future American must 
be an Anglo-Saron or a mulatto. This republic can have no 
future if racial lines are broken and its proud citizenship 
sinks to the level of a mongrel breed of mulattoes.” 

You cannot make a man by giving him a ballot and the 
negro of to-day, with all the advantages which have been given 
him by civilization, is to all intents and purposes in a con- 
dition no more advanced than when the emancipation pro- 
clamation was signed. When left to himself he has never 
taken one step towards civilization. For 3,000 years he has 
held a quarter of the globe. In Hayti and San Domingo, after 
butchering 50.000 of the white population, he established a 
black republic which is to-day in a condition but little short 
of that which prevails in African jungles. 

There is not a single self-respecting northern community 
that would tolerate for an instant a condition of affairs only 
half as bad as prevails in some southern towns which have 
magistrates, aldermen, and policemen. Is it to be 
wondered at that when a negro only a short time ago 
wrote an editorial reflecting on the chastity of white women 
he was escorted out of town with a rope around his neck 
and his printing press (the value of which was first duly paid 
him) totally destroyed? 

Here you have two races totally distinct in thought, feel- 
ing and aspirations—in fine, in their very nature. One can 
never absorb the other. Each must forever remain distinct. 
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The decision handed down by the New York Court of Ap- 
peals on April 13 in the case of People v. Pierson will furnish 
food for reflection to all members of the 


hnegru 


great cult of humbuggery, whether calling 
themselves “faith curists,” Christian scien- 
tists,” “Dowieites,” or “Angel dancers.” 
It would perhaps have been as well had 
the originators of these brand-new re- 
ligions consulted counsel learned in the law while engaged in 
building up their systems of theology. He would have given 
them good advice as to how fara parent is justified in refusing 
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A Setback for 
Faith Curists. 
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medical attendance to his offspring and incidentally spared 

them some humilation in appearing before courts and juries. 

Nor would the Rey. Dr. Dowie now be forced to explain why he 

violated his professed beliefs by calling in a physician when 

his daughter lay dying. However, be that as it may. 

Now one J. uuther Pierson, who lives at White Plains, 
N. Y., was sentenced in 1901 to $500 fine or 500 days’ imprison- 
ment for failing to provide a licensed physician to attend his 
sixteen-months-old adopted daughter suffering from a case of 
pneumonia which eventually proved fatal. This was under a 
Section of the Penal Code providing that— 

“A person who omits without lawful excuse to perform a duty 
by law imposed upon him, to furnish food, clothing, 
shelter, or medical attendance to a minor is guilty, etc.” 

In reversing the conviction, the Appellate Division held 
that “medical attenaance” does not mean exclusively the at- 
tendance of a medical practitioner in the general sense of the 
term. The Court of Appeals, however, as previously stated, 
reversed the Appellate Division. 

The decision of Judge Haight should prove sufficient 
warning to fanatics of the sects affected that however much 
tney may be at liberty to follow out their peculiar beliefs in 
so far as concern themselves, they will not be permitted io 
wantously neglect those whom nature has entrusted to them 
for care and protection. 

It is understood that the next case to be taken up is that 


| of John Carroll Lathrop, the “reader,” who, failing to cure 
| poor 


little Esther Quimby of diphtheria, is now under indict- 
ment for manslaughter. 


Fay FoF 


With no intention to undervalue the services of those who 
have suffered for the flag, still it may be said that unless 
figures lie, a not inconsiderable portion of 
our citizens is finding patriotism decided- 
ly profitable. 
the Commissioner of Pensions reveals 
the fact that last year 1,000,732 persons 
were on the rolls, drawing $137,759,653. 
From July 1, 1865, to June 30, 1903, there has been paid out 
$3,037,826,081, which includes $95,647,935 cost of maintaining 


Profitable Patri- 
otism. 


The recent annual report of 


tne Pension Bureau. 

During the same period, the War Department has only 
spent $2,340,319,976 (and this includes expenditures for the im- 
provement of rivers and harbors), or $697,506,105 less, while 
the Navy has only spent about a third or $1,061,213,335. Out 
of this latter sum our present fleet has been entirely con- 
structed, 

The cost of the pension system per capita, estimating the 
population at 80,847,000 was $1.75. 

Of the 996,545 pensioners now on the rolls, 267,189 are 
These are classified as follows: Revolutionary war, 
5; war of 1812, 1,115; Indian wars, 3,169; Mexican war, 7,910: 
war of Rebellion, 251,225; war with Spain 3,662. 


widows. 
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Judge William J. Gaynor’s article on “The Trial of Christ 
from a Lawyer’s Standpoint,’ which has twice appeared in 
this magazine, still continues to excite 
comment, references to it cropping up 
now and then in journals, law and lay. 
How much of the opprobium heaped up- 
on Pontius Pilate has been deserved is 
a question which becomes more difficult to 
answer the more we examine into the facts of the case, There 
is nothing to indicate that he was better or worse than the 
average Roman Governor, though like Verres, an unkind fate 
signalled him out for universal execration. Indeed it may be 
questioned whether judged by contemporaneous standards he 
could have acted other than as he did. To render an un- 
biased opinion we must look at the situation in which he 
was placed and leaving out of consideration the personality 
of the accused, we find Pilate governor of the most disaffect- 
ed province in the whole empire, ruler over a people more 
bigoted than any the world has ever seen. With but a slen- 
der force at his disposal—history shows that—his course was 
one continual effort at pacification, That he did put down re- 
volts remorselessly there can be no question, but these oc- 
casions policy dictated should be few and far between. Un- 
der a less diplomatic successor we have the rebellion of 70 
A. D. culminating in Jerusalem’s destruction. Before such a 
man there is brought an obscure prophet with ragged un- 
kempt following for whose destruction the highest of the Jewish 
hierarchy are vehemently calling. At this distance of time 
and with the memory of the Sepoy revolt caused by greased 
cartridges fresh in one’s mind, it cannot be positively asserted 
that Judea would not have been stirred up en masse had their 
demands not been complied with. Pilate, while recognizing 
the innocence of the accused, might well have argued from a 
utilitarian standpoint that it was better for one man to perish 
than many. A study of the Gospels shows that he did every- 
thing possible to save the prisoner. Had the latter been a 
Roman he would have been protected at all hazards, but the 
Pro-Consul may well have considered this a mere domestic 
squabble among members of a despised race in which he 
had no call to interfere. Indeed even in view of our present 
advancement in moral standards it is not altogether certain 
that a Governor of a distant Philippine province with thu 
fear of a Congressional investigation before his eyes, would 
fail to adopt a similar Machiavellian policy. 


oD BD &@ 

Within four days, three lunatics have been arrested in 

Washington supposedly bent on mischief to President Roose- 
velt. It is not so long ago that a similar 
arrest was made at Oyster Bay and 
The Protection of though reporters are vigilant, secret 
the Chief Execu- service officials are still more so and it 
tive. would not occasion much surprise to 
learu that there had been other attempts 

of which the public never heard. 

Suggested legislation consists largely of attempts to in- 
sure the President’s safety by means of additional guards. 
It is by no means certain, however, that such an act would 
pass despite the fact that two years ago the Senate voted for 
a special military escort. 

The objection commonly made that this “savors too 
much of monarchy” is entitled to very little weight. The 
days of our early simplicity have passed away never to re- 
turn, and it is about time that we overrode the tradition 
which at stated intervals turns our chief magistrate into the 
star attraction of an indiscriminate handshaking seance. 

While such a means of protection is harmless in itself, 
its utility is nevertheless open to question, A determined 
anarchist, abso.utely reckless of his own life and anxious only 
to pose as a martyr before his companions, will certainly ac- 
complish his purpose, a regiment of guards to the contrary 


A Brief for 
Pontius Pilate. 














notwithstanding. Carnot was stabbed while in the midst of 
a battalion of cuirassiers, and Alexander II. dynamited while 
an escort of Cossacks was present. 

Nor could the President always live surrounded by his 
troops. Any number of occasions occur when he is 
alone and during which a daring assassin might carry out 
his intent. 

Still there is no telling how many half-hearted or im- 
pulsive attempts such a guard might foil, and after all it 
seems worth while to try the experiment. 
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We have started a new department this month, and from 
now on there will be reproduced in each Issue of the ‘“Ameri- 
can Lawyer” a number of the best 
editorials of the lay press upon topics 
of interest to the profession. This 
will present to a certain extent a 
resume of current opinion. While 
want of space necessarily forbids us 
to include as many as is perhaps desirable, yet this very fact 
will confine our selection to what we believe to be the very 
best articles which have appeared during the preceding month. 
In every instance due credit wiil be given. 


A new De- 
partment. 


The editor would also like to hear from any of our readers 
as to any subject in which he is interested. There is no 
reason why attorneys throughout the country should not 
make use of this magazine to interchange ideas, to suggest 
needed reforms in law and procedure, to secure informatioa 
or to give helpful suggestions based upon experience. Such 
communications should bear the name and address of the 
sender and should not exceed five hundred words in lengtn, 
and should be addressed to the editor. There will be prompt 
acknowledgment, and any assistance which he can give will 
be cheerfully rendered. 


Goa 


affairs not unremotely suggestive of the 
agrarian troubles in Ireland appears to prevail in the Adiron- 
dack mountains. It is now practically 
conceded that the murderer of Orlandu 
The Increase of P. Dexter will never be brought te justice. 
Manorial Holdings. Nine-tenths of the population are array- 
ed against the officers of the law and ut- 
terly refuse to give any information, and even were the 
guilty party to be brought to the bar a verdict of conviction 
would be impossible to secure, Nor does this feeling of bit- 
terness towards tne purchasers of large sections of land over 
which the natives have been accustomed to roam for genera- 
tions, prevail only in this particular locality. But a short 
time ago, the writer was talking with one of the millionaire 
land owners of Long Island and was surprised to hear the lat- 
ter remark incidentally that every man on his place was im- 
ported, as he dared not employ a single resident to do any 
work owing to an experience in the past when he had two 
barns and a steam launch set on fire, though the guilty parties 
were never caught. 


A state of 


Dexter seems to have rendered himself peculiarly odious 
by making use of his great wealth to crush all opposition, as 
an example of which were his suits against the town to re 
view assessments, repeated every time a tax was levied. He 
boasted to the assessors that every dollar of taxes would 
cost the town $20. Men who refused to sell their holdings 
to him were ruined by all the unscrupulous methods which 
he could devise, Sympathy, therefore, would be largely wasted 
upon the deceased. 

The question, however, is much more serious than appears 
at first sight. Large estates are being formed all over this 


country, and though the law of entail forbids their being 
locked up “in dead hands,” this is evaded by the system of 
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continued devises to the eldest son of the large bulk of the 
property. A desire to secure the greatness of the family 
through a recognized head in each generation is slowly turn- 
ing this country from the plutocracy which it is at present, 
to the aristocracy which it will be seventy-five or one hun- 
dred years hence. 

It is useiess to note all the evils to the body politic of 
such a course. A system of tenantry is bad enough, but a 
system of idle estates withdrawn entirely from public use is 
infinitely worse. Independent property owners are driven 
from their lands to the larger cities, compelled to abandon 
the habits of a lifetime and usually forced into the ranks of 
non-producers. The remedy is far from apparent though it 
is probable that Mr. Walter A. Logan in his address before 
the American Bar Association some years ago, struck the key- 
note when he advocated such an enormous tax upon inheri- 
tances as would practically sweep out of existence all the 
large fortunes. Couple this with an income tax in which the 
rate increases with the amount of taxable property and follow 
these two with an act similar to that in force in Continen- 
tal Europe forbidding the testamentary alienation of more 
than a certain amount of property, thus forcing an equal dis- 
tribution of the remainder among the decendent’s heirs, and 
you have three weapons well nigh capable of destroying this 
pernicious system. 

Of course, this will call for an amendment of the Con- 
stitution, but that sacred document in its original shape has 
long outlived its usefulness, and if preserved in its present 
iron-clad form is calculated to do more harm than good. We 
are confronted by conditions such as the world has never 
seen before, and we must adopt wholly new measures to meet 
them. 
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That fine old conservative body, the New York City Bar 
Association, is now in a mighty pother over the question of 
whether women can be admitted as mem- 
bers, One of the leading women lawyers 
Wanted—A Bar of this city was recently refused the 
Association. right hand of fellowship, and it is pro- 
posed to guard against future attempts 

to profane the sacred precincts. 

On what grounds the proposers of an amendment to the 
Constitution along these lines, base their arguments, we are 
not informed, and presume that owing to the usual custom 
of never giving anything out to the press, we shall continue 
to remain in a state of unenlightment. 

The Providence (R. I.) “Telegram” thinks that the as- 
sociation’s course is because the male lawyers “in the prac- 
tical seclusion of the association library may divest them- 
selves of their coats, light up their cigars or pipes, put their 
feet on a higher level than their heads and thus enjoy brief 
periods of rest from the irksome formalities of their profes- 
sional existence” with which gentle practices womankind 
would interfere, owing to the natural deference paid to her 
by gentlemen. 

In view of the fact, however, that as we happen to know, 
smoking, elevation of heels, et al., is not permitted in the 
library proper. this would seem to be inadequate. 

If ever a comunity meeded a good, live bar association 
which should be run on behalf of the rank and file of the pro- 
fession and not for the benefit and behoof of a certain clique, 
New York City is the place. The present is just one illu- 
stration of the many peculiar methods of doing things which 
prevail in the gorgeous structure on West Forty-third street. 
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The Negro War on White Women and How to 
Prevent Lynching. 


zave negroes the Fifteenth Amendment and the bal- 


turn, negroes have declared war on white women. 
United States recognizes this war and deals with 
enemies as it has dealt with far less dangerous 
will be no more negro lynching. 
t anarmy of Chinese soldiers shall land on the Pacific coast 
march through the country raping every white woman 
the popular uprising would not be downed by sheriffs and 
rnors and ardent President’s letters. An army of hostile 
acks has landed on our southeastern coast, more insidiously 
langerous than Chinese in uniform and battle array; for the 
black foe does not betray his hostility with drum and flag, 
but pretends friendship until his victims are wounded or 
slaughtered. Like a spy he disguises himself. Worse than 
the ordinary spy he does not merely gather information. 

Under the Constitution Congress can “declare war” against 
whom it pleases; can “provide for calling forth the militia to 
execute the laws” and “suppress insurrections;” and the “writ 
of habeas corpus” can “be suspended when, in case of rebel- 
lion, the public safety may require it.” The right to make 
War includes the right to exterminate enemies without the 
intervention of juries or courts. 

At the military “trial” of the conspirators against Presi- 
uent Lincoln it was correctly said that the giving of a military 
commission or drumhead court-martial is a matter of favor 
and caprice to an accused spy or other public enemy, and does 


Note.—Mr. Ormsby was kind enough to send us this article 
it must be confessed that it added, somewhat unduly perhaps 


| not mean that war's necessities do not justify shooting down 


publ enemies at once. Still it is recognized that martial 
j rather than martial law, commends a summary in- 
tigation by some military board, sometimes, as to whether 
rson is really a public enemy and deserving of instant 
Under these constitutional provisions it is obviously 
for Congress to give the local militia over the United 
the right to decide whether an act of war has been 
tted, who did it, and to execute at once. Arrest, trial 
ution can all take place as speedily as by a mob of 
s. And think of the inestimably great deterrent ef- 

all this on the negro enemies of white women! 
the Albany “Law Journal” for September, 1902, the 
r of this had occasion to point out how rarely lawyers 
to the field of military law for relief. He cited the un- 
ling attempts of the most eminent of counsel to get some 
val court-martial sentence adjudged void, and how all strug- 
es of the sort had been unsuccessful for a century, the de- 
sion of the Court of Claims in John Smith v. U. S., 36 C. A. 
5 being the only instance prior to April, 1901, where such « 
yntence had even been held illegal by any civil court in the 
history of the country. And yet the point of the case had 
been, so the Navy Department stated, common to every other 
surt-martial for the past forty years! White womanhood is 
entitled to be defended by our army and navy. The law is 
wise enough to permit it, though it has been so unobserved. 

George F. Ormsby. 


which we take pleasure in printing without comment, although 
to the gaiety of the office staff. We simply insert this note 


sO that all responsiblity for his views may be publicly disclaimed. 
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Sir Frederick Pollock. 


A Study. 


“IT salute a great city, setting a great example—the city 
of Chicago, the pioneer among its sister cities in example of 
civic courage and municipal self-government.” 

Such was the tribute paid to Chicago by Sir Frederick 
Pollock of England, third in a line of Pollocks eminent at 
the bar and on the bench of England, instructor of law at 
Oxford, and a writer of authority on the common law. it 
was the baronet’s response to the greeting of the Chicago 
Bar Association at a recent banquet given for him at the 
Auditorium last evening. Of the bar of America the Englisn 
barrister said nothing and the omission was pardoned, In 
recently matriculating his son in the law school at Harvard 
the representative of an old 





augural address one term after that of his colleague, Pro- 
fessor Dicey. This chair Sir Frederick held for twenty years, 
and resigned early this year on the ground, foreign to most 
professors, that twenty years was a long enough time for a 
course of study to be dominated by one man. 

Sir Henry Maine, who was the first holder of this chair 
at Oxford and Pollock’s was held by his suc- 
cessor as a master. “I have to speak,” he said, “of more 
than a predecessor. of more than a master; of one in whom, 
seeking the guidance of a master, I found not only a master 


predecessor, 





British legal family was held to 
have paid America’s legal pro- 
gress a greater tribute of confi- 
dence than could be paid 
mere words. 

“The experiences of the day 
have turned my thoughts to civic 
rather than legal channels,” he 
said. “I have seen something of 
Chicago, hastily, of course, but 
something. I had never seen the 
city before, and had known of it 
only by report. There had come 
to me legends of a city of smoke 
and dirt, of noise and of insuffer- 
able turmoil. These legends arv 
current in England, and perhaps 
also at a lesser distance away. 

“I found a city determined to 
girdle itself with beauty; a city 
of parks and of boulevards; a 
city prepared to perform the 
greatest of tasks that may be 
set before it. 

“You have greeted me gener- 
ously, and I feel great pleasure 
in that greeting. The pleasur2 
is the greater because I believe 
that you greet me, not as an in- 
dividual, but in greeting me you 
extend a greeting to the English 
bar.” 

Sir Frederick Pollock, third 
baronet, born in 1845, is the son of Sir W. F. Pollock, queen’s | 


by 





remembrancer and translator of the Divine Comedy, and 
grandson of Chief Baron Pollock, who took his degree at 
Cambridge soon after the Peace of Amiens. Since it de- 


scended from Scotland in the reign of George III, the family 

has bred and flourished greatly and has numbered in its ranks 

three judges, a field marshal, a general, many lawyers, sol- | 
diers and doctors. Thus Sir Frederick has an ancestry of 
somewhat varied talent. He was himself educated as a 
scholar at Efon and at Trinity, Cambridge, where following 
in his grandfather’s footsteps, he became a fellow of the col- 
lege. From the pursuit of classics, philosophy and mathe- 
matics Pollock passed to the law. On leaving college he read 
for the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, and received his “call” early in 
the seventies. Some twelve years later he became Corpus 
professor of jurisprudence at Oxford and delivered his in- | 





SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, 


out a friend.” Yet he kept warm the memory of Maine not 
as a friend and a master only, but also as an example to 
Oxford and all the world of 
nodesty and brilliant scholarship 
and of deep learning that was 


only the better for its huamnity 
It is in this humanity that while 
Oxford, Sir Fred- 
erick has notably upheld and con- 
tinued the influence of his 
master. He has exhorted his 
pupils not merely to a patient 
study of the law but to illumi- 
nate their study from without by 
mingling in the world and im- 
mersing their minds in the 
masterpieces of literature, to 
learn to bear arms and to wield 
the oar, the ice-axe or the foil, 
to learn to love in the first place 
the English classics, but not less 
than these Homer and Virgil, 
Dante, Rabelais and Goethe, 
“Except the blind forces of na- 
ture,” wrote Sir Henry Maine, 
“nothing moves in this world 
which is not Greek in its origin.” 
The dictum might be disputed in 
this country, but it would aptly 
serve as a motto to express the 
point of view from which 
Maine’s pupil has undertaken 
and brought to completion his 
many and various works. 
Though he might not approve 
Brougham’s advice that a young 
man should begin the study of the law by reading Dante, he 
has by the example of his life constantly enforced often re- 
peated warnings that in adherence to the law the lawyer 
should not lose sight of the world to which the law is at 
once the guardian, the servant and may we add, the bane. 
Perhaps no lawyer has ever lived so many-sided a life as 
Sir Frederick Pollock; eertainly no man of so many sides 
has ever been so good a lawyer, In the hard school of pure 
English law of which the genius of Mr. Justice Wilks was 
so eminent a flower, the Cambridge scholar lost none of his 
Greek scholarship and refinement, but on the contrary turned 
their light to brighten that law and make it to outward view 
less crabbed and harsh. He drew from every side to impress 
“order and proportion of clear ideas” on the reading that in a 
public lecture he described as “rough and fragmentary,” 
and from which he “emerged wearied and bewildered;” he 


professor at 
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rew from the Roman law, from Savigny and Jhering, from 
Jaine and from Mr. Justice Holmes. The result is seen in 
1e list of his published works on jurisprudence, the land 
aws, contract, torts and the criminal law, in his share with 
professor Maitland in the history of English law, and in his 
known admiration for American lawyers and the American 
method of teaching law on scientific principles. Not less i3 
t seen in that smaller volume entitld “An Introduction to 
the History of the Science of Politics,” which is likely to be 
tbe best introdutcion also to the forthcoming Lowell lectures 
yn the English publicists. 


Thus Sir Frederick has set a mark on most departments 
f hig professional science. His position of editor of the En- 
eiish law reports reminds us that his hand is also turned to 
the practice of it as a craft. That his influence has extended 
far and wide is told by the fact that he has delivered courses 
of lectures in Calcutta, some years ago at Harvard, and quite 
itely to the law schools of more than one other American 
university. He has received doctor’s degrees at Oxford, Har- 
ard, Edinburgh and Dublin, and is a mmber of the JuriJical 
Society of Berlin and of the Institute of France. Neverthe- 
ess, the spirit of humanity that informs his legal work and 
eaching is seen as conspicuously branching out in many dif- 
ferent and, it might once have been thought, contrary di- 
ections. But that charge of illiberality brought in past 
me against the law, Sir Frederick’s own efforts have largely 
icceeded in proving unfounded. 


When a few years ago a work of fiction issued from Sir 
Frederick Pollock’s pen, those who were surprised had for- 
rotten that he was a member of the Rabelais Club and con- 





tributed largely to its brililant “Proceedings.” Those who 
were charmed by the wisdom of that work, if they were 
students in philosophy, were prepared for it by the elaborate 
and, it may be said, beautiful treatise on Spinoza that Pollock 
composed as a young man. Those who were delighted by the 
wit and gay criticisms which adorned it hailed again the 
contributor to the Saturday Review and the author of “Lead- 
ing Cases cnd Other Diversions.” Of late years Sir Frederick 
has devoted a considerable part of his leisure to the study 
of Persian. At the same time he has always been a keen 
student of contemporary politics and, being among those 
whom the home rule bill drove from Gladstone’s side, is 
president of one of the London Liberal Unionist committees. 
Nor is it in these directions alone that his precept to students 
of law has been bettered by his practice; for he was at one 
time an active mountaineer and librarian of the London AI- 
pine Club, is a frequenter of the play, the opera and the con- 
cert room, a recognized authority on the forms and history 
of the sword, and has long been known as one of the best 
amateur fencers in England. As we have here dwelt chiefly 
on the touch that Sir Frederic has kept and made possible 
for others between the science of law, literature and the 
world, we may regard it as especially fitting that, after de- 

ring in various parts of this country a series of lectures 
evelopment of the common law, he should come to 
to instruct us on Hobbes and the English pub- 
licists, who lie midway between law and politics, founding on 
the one hand our theories of the State; on the other, rising 
to the heights of literature in the “Leviathan” and the writ- 


ings of that great master of the English language, David 
Hume 


Boston 


+++ 


Tangles in Realty Titles. 


authority says that about 10 per cent. of | 
ill the real estate in Manhattan and Brooklyn is under some 
sort of a cloud, produced by a dispute of greater or less 
magnitude concerning the rightful ownership of the title. 
The flaws are of many kinds, some produced by the disap- | 
pearance of owners or part owners, by dower rights of wid- 
)ws, or alleged wives, by old leases, or alleged leases, by im- 
properly drawn wills, by grants that are vague in their terms, 
any by many other th‘ngs. In addition to these mystifica- 
ions, which are unavoidabe, are others produced by certain 
convincing persons throughout the country who manipulate 
for their own benefit alleged claims to New York lands 
worth millions of dollars. 


The title guarantee companies which have come into be- | 
ng within the last fifteen years, have done a great deal to 
lissipate the mystery and romance which formerly hung over | 
the titles, and have introduced security for purchasers where 
there was formerly danger; they have also greatly reduced 
time and cost for title searching, but they have necessarily | 
eft flaws, frauds, and disputes as numerous as ever. A man 
vhose business it is to know all about titles for a guarantee | 
ompany told a reporter the other day about some of the 
urious tangles he has encountered in the course of his oc- 
upation. 

“There was an odd case in connection with the Brooklyn | 
theatre fire,” he said, “A well known man who owned val- | 
uable property in the city was never seen after that fire. | 
His friends and relations all supposed that he was burned to 
jeath, but the natural heirs could not prove it and naturally | 
they could not give title. It is only quite recently and at 
great cost that the title has been cleared. 

“But this is only one of many mysterious disappearances 
that have helped to make clouded titles in the last few years. 


Very frequently it has happened that a man with a family 
owned considerable property which at the time of his death 
was not of much value, but became valuable subsequently. 
He died leaving no will. Meanwhile his children had wander- 
ed beyond the bounds of search. One maybe went away as a 
sailor and nothing was heard of him for twenty years; an- 
other went West and all trace of him was lost for about an 
equal length of time. No one can give a clear title and the 
land is tied up, a nuisance to the neighborhood and the city, 
because repairs stop and taxes accumulate. 

“The worst source of title troubles, though, is the common 
law marriage or alleged marriage. Of course there are many 
frauds of this sort attempted by disreputable women, and 
some of them are successful, but quite often the woman who 
makes the claim has right on her side. 

“A case of thet kind turned up when a man prominent 
in Brooklyn Heights, died recently. He had been living with 
his people as a bachelor, but it turned out that he had also 
for years been living with this woman in Manhattan as her 
husband. She claimed dower rights, and obtained them. 

“A lucky woman was married to a poor stick of a man 
who earned $10 a week as dummy for a big real estate operator 
in Brooklyn. The real estate operator in his purchases 
played a trick which is quite common. He took title in the 
dummy’s name, so that when a bond was given to secure 4 
mortgage it would be the dummy’s bond, and he could not he 
held for it. The real owner was a rich man, and would have 
had to pay the bond, while the dummy, having nothing, could 
stand having judgments filed against om. 

“The operator had bought about a million dollars’ worth 
of property in that way when the dummy died. His wife 
made a claim to dower rights in all the property that ap- 
peared in his name. She probably would have been beaten 
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in a suit at law, but there was enough substance in her posi- 
tion to make a very nasty tangle for the real estate owner. 
She has since been making a nice income by signing off he: 
alleged rights whenever the real owner wants to sell a piece 
of the property that appears in the name of her late husband. 

“Fugitives from justice are the cause of a good deal n* 
trouble in title. They own property which they dare not 
come back to claim and no one knows where they are. 
South America and Canada contain many of our citizens who 
have left tangles of this sort behind them. 

“The validity of trusts left in wiils is a frequent cause 
of dispute, a celebrated case of the kind being the Tilden 
will trust for the library. The Court of Appeals finally held 
it to be illegal by a decision of four of the Judges against 
three dissenting. The layman may well pause and reflect 
before arriving at a conclusion in regard to the validity of a 
will when the Judges of the Court of Appeals show such a 
division. 

“Much of the land that is 10w within the city limits was 
not so very long ago thought to have little or no value, and 
men who owned it did not care to spend time and money 
recording deeds. This has produced numerous and serious 
complications. 

“All the woodland of the old town of Brooklyn, whicn 
comprised the Crow Hill district and a large tract in the 
neighborhood of Greenwood Cemetery, was owned in the 
earliest times of white settlement by the townspeople in 
common, and was divided among the inhabitants in the 
year 1800. It was of so little value then that owners did 
not record their deeds. The old Crow Hill woodland is 
now in the heart of the Twenty-fourth Ward, and is of 
great and growing value, but the neglect of the owners has 
put a sort of cloud upon it which time has been gradually 
clearing away. I suppose that present owners have been 
so long in possession that their titles are safe. 

“There are immense tracts of marsh land in Jama‘ca Bay 
the title to which is in dispute. When Flatlands and its 
neighborhood were first settled by Dutch farmers and fisher- 
men the inhabitants used the marsh lands in common. Their 
descendants, many of whom are still living on the old farms, 
claim that the land was regularly granted to the inhabi- 
tants in common, and, never having been divided, still be- 
longs to the heirs of those inhabitants. There are thou- 
sands of these descendants of the old Flatland families scat- 
tered all over the United States. They have exercised no 
rights of ownership, and paid no taxes in a hundred years, 
and I don’t think that their claim has a good foundat‘on. At 
any rate, the State of New York is going ahead on the as- 
sumption that these were State lands from the beginning, 
and is selling them and giving title when it can find a pur- 
chaser. In order absolutely to clear this title, it would 
be necessary to bring a case to the Court of Appeals. If the 
former inhabitant heirs really have a claim, then the tangle 
is one not likely to be cleared up for fifty years, as there 
are sO many who would be claimants, and they are so widely 
scattered. The land is not now of much value, except on 
the ocean front, to which they claim ownership, and which 
includes much of Rockaway beach and all of Barren Island. 

“Many of the well-known old Flatland families, Lotts, 
Nostrands, Ryders and others, have formed an association 
and engaged a lawyer to protect their interests, and they 
threaten to dispute possession with any who may take their 
land. Aside from that they don’t appear to have done 
anything, and the State goes on selling. Ultimately, I sup- 
pose, it will develop into one of the claims by means of 
which swindlers will catch suckers for a hundred years to 
come. 

“There is a famous real estate swindle connected with 
the name of Anneke Jans, who in New Amsterdam days was 
the wife of Dominie Bogardus. Swindlers have been fleecing 
dupes for more than fifty years in the name of Anneke Jans. 





The pretended claim of those who operate the swindle is 
that Anneke Jans leased her farm to Trinity Church Cor. 
poration for the term of ninety-nine years, that the lease 
has long since run out, and the most valuable land in al! 
Manhattan has reverted to the heirs of Anneke Jans, wherever 
they may be. 

“Circulars setting this forth and bogus newspaper clip 
pings about the fortune of $200,000,000 awaiting d'vision 
among the ‘heirs’ are scattered around the neighborhood, 
where the swindlers are operating. People who read about 
the $200,000,000 naturally think they would like to have som: 
or it. The circular is made more interesting by the state- 
ment that the Jans heirs are Smiths, Browns, Joneses, Thomp 
sons, Johnsons, Williamses, etc. Now these are rather com 
mon names, and many of their possessors write to the ‘law 
yer’ who is said by the circular to represent the ‘heirs’ in 
their struggle with the heartless Trinity Corporation—a 
struggle which the circular says the court has just decided 
in favor of the claimants. 

“The swindlers answer saying that if the correspondent 
sends $2 they will investigate to find out if he is an heir. 
He generally sends the $2, and then they have booked him 
They find unexpected obstacles, and call on him for $10 next 
time. From time to time they keep encouraging him. At last 
they tell him that he is one of the heirs, and send him a 
pedigree to prove it. Then he sees the $200,000,000 very 
near, and when they assess him to help defray legal ex- 
penses he is willing to sell anything he has in order to see 
the thing through. 

“This Anneke Jans swindle has been operated by the 
same fam'‘ly for generations, from father to son. There 
never was anything in it, there is no such lease on record, 
and never was, and the ‘lawyer’ who pretends to represent 
the ‘heirs’ and to be spending money to make good their 
position has never taken any steps in the matter, except to 
collect cash from dupes. But the vitality of the thing is 
surprising. It bobs up first in one part of the country, and 
then in another. Though exposed and driven away from 
neighborhood after ne’ghborhood, the swindlers simply go 
to a new locality, with the old business. 

“A few days ago a dark-complexioned stranger accom- 
panied by a lawyer bounced into my office while I was 
hard at work. He told me he was one of the Kip estate 
heirs and asked what I thought of their chances for recov 
ering from the present holders. I informed him that they 
had no chances at all and that the whole thing was a swindle 
He got so mad right away that I thought he was going 
to draw a pistol on me. 

““Why can’t we recover?’ he asked. ‘That property was 
only leased for ninety-nine years and the lease terminated 
in the year 1900.’ 

“*No such lease was ever recorded in this city,’ I said. 

‘*I don’t care if it wasn’t,’ said he; ‘it is on record in the 
city of Washington.’ 

“*That would not make any difference if it was,’ I said. 
‘To be valid it would have to be recorded here.’ 

“He was wild with rage, not at the swindlers, but at 
me, and after some more words told me I didn’t know my 
business and went out. His lawyer, who had said very 
little, winked as he followed him. 

“The swindlers had been working a certain part of North 
Carolina, where this man’s family name was common, and 
giving it out that people of that name were heirs. Thinking 
to do something shrewd he had come at once to New York 
to get his share of the estate, bringing the lawyer with 
him. 

“The Harlem Commons heirs’ claim is a similar swindle, 
the operators setting forth in their circulars that Harlem 
Commons belonged to the original inhabitants of the town 
of Harlem in common, and never having been divided still 
belongs to their heirs, who, of course, number thousands and 
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are to be found in every land. People who procure admis- 
ion among the heirs are worked in the same way as the 
Anneke Jans and Kip heirs. 

“Many of these dupes are genuine descendants of the 
Kips and Anneke Jans and original inhabitants of Harlem 
village, but most of them are frauds who know they are 
not so descended, but hope to step in for a share when the 
millions are to be divided. There’s a strain of simplicity in 
the rogue that makes him a model dupe if rightly handled. 


“A Harvard graduate was one of the inquirers in this 
Kip matter recently. I explained to him that no such lease 
was ever recorded, and he subsided, but most of the heirs are 


not sO easy to make see reason. 


“Another swindle was worked by a man who rented a 
house in Lafayette avenue, Brooklyn. He forged his land- 
lady’s s‘gnature to a deed conveying the house to him and 
had the deed properly recorded in the register’s office. Then 
he went to a lawyer and asked for a loan on mortgage on 
the house. The lawyer looked the matter up in the usual 
way, and advised the loan of $5,000. It was made. Then the 
borrower destroyed the forged deed and left the country. 
No one thinks of asking for the original deed in a case of 
that kind. They go by the face of the record in the register’s 
office and they are right, because such an instance as that I 
have just told happens only a hundred thousand 


once in 


times. 
“If you have an unrecorded deed it 
ference whether or not 


makes a lot of dif- 
you are in possession of the prop- 


erty. A case in point was passed a little while ago in Man- 
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hattan. A couple went to sell a five-story tenement house 
which they asserted they owned. The matter was looked into, 
and as it was found that they appeared as owners on the 
face of the record, $7,000 was paid to them, the house being 
good of its kind and full of tenants. 

“When the purchasers went to take possession they found 
a surprise. A little old Irish woman, who was living in one 
the top floor, disputed possession on the ground 
was the real owner. She produced an unrecorded 
deed showing that she had purchased the property a year 
before. And the courts sustained her. 

“As will be seen by what I have said, the guarantee com- 
panies have not dissipated all clouds from title and elimi- 
nated all swindles from the real estate business; nevertheless, 
they have made great improvement. 

“By our block system of indexing we can tell in a 
few minutes all about a particular piece of property and the 
business of searching title has been much simplified and 
cheapened. Under the old system there were men called 
searchers attached to the office of the register and county 
clerk, and the lawyers hired these to look up the parcels of 
real estate for them. 

“They charged 10 cents per name per year per book. It 
sounds small, but it mounted up, for there were four books 
that had to be searched, and I’ve seen a lot that was valued 
at $500 cost $700 for searchers’ and lawyers’ fees. 

‘There was no alphabetical index then, and if you were 
looking for the name Jones you had to go all through the 
Js of each book after it, for it might be at the end or at the 
beginning.”—(“‘The Inter-Ocean.”’) 
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Due Process of Law. 
Hon. Alton B. Parker, Chief Justice Court of Appeals, New York. 


(Concluded 


THE POWER OF EMINENT DOMAIN. 


The power of the State to take private property for public 
use on payment of just compensation to the owner is inherent 
in sovereignty and necessary to it. Nearly all the State Con- 
stitutions prohibit such taking without just compensation, and 
the statutes thereunder provide a due and orderly procedure 
in the taking. Several constitutions place a limitation on the 
Legislature in such respect, and the Fourteenth Amendment 
prohibits the States from taking without due process of law, 
which is construed to mean that there must be compensation, 
as well as orderly procedure in taking. 

Davidson v. New Orleans (96 U. S. 97) created at least a 
doubt whether the court would hold that the due process of 
law provision prohibited the State from taking property with- 
out just compensation, or taking it for private use. Mr. Justice 
Miller in the prevailing opinion said that a State statute “may 
violate some provision of the State Constitution against un- 
equal taxation; but the Federal Constitution imposes no re- 
Straints on the States in that regard. If private property be 
taken for public uses without just compensation, it must be 
remembered that, when the Fourteenth Amendment was 
adopted, the provision on that subject, in immediate juxtaposi- 
uion in the Fifth Amendment with the one we are construing, 
was left out and this was taken.” (Davidson v. New Orleans, 
96 U. S. 97, 105.) Mr. Justice Miller’s discussion and that of 
Mr. Justice Bradley in his dissent created a doubt which was 
not wholly removed by the decision in the Californ‘a Irrigation 
cases (164 U. S. 112, 158). 

Later during the same term, however, the court held that 
the taking by a State of private property, without the owner’s 
consent, for the private use of another is not due process of 

? 





law. (Missouri Pacific Ry. Co. v. Nebraska, 164 U.S. 403.) 

But if the court delayed long in removing the doubt 
created by the discuss‘on in Davidson's case, it did not fail to 
do it thoroughly in Chicago, Burlington, etc., R. Co. v. Chicago 
(166 U. S. 226). In that case the court not only held that the 
due process of law provision required the Federal Government 
to see that no State should take private property for public 
use without just compensation, and that the amendment is not 
complied with by the establishment of satisfactory legal pro- 
cedure by legislative enactment; but that it makes it the duty 
of the Federal courts to see that the action of the State courts 
thereunder does not deprive the owner of property without 
due process of law. In other words, the opinion holds, as I 
read it, that for any substantial error in the course of the pro- 
cedure which may have affected the result, the Federal court 
will reverse, thereby mak‘ng itself a court of last resort in any 
and every case of eminent domain. The only questions said 
not to be open for consideration by the Supreme Court were 
questions of fact, for after a very careful discussion of the sub- 
ject the court said: “Upon the reasoning in the case just 
referred to, it would seem to be clear that the last clause of 
the Seventh Amendment forbids the retrial by this court of the 
facts tried by the jury in the present case.” (Chicago, Bur- 
lington, ete., R. Co. v. Chicago, 166 U. S. 226, 244.) Again 
it is said: “Even if we were of the opinion in view of the evi- 
dence that the jury erred in finding that no property right, 
of substantial value in money, had been taken from the rail- 
road company, by reason of the opening of a street across its 
right of way, we cannot, on that ground, re-examine the final 
judgment of the State court. We are permitted only to inquire 
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whether the trial court prescribed any rule for the guidance 
of the jury that was in absolute disregard of the company’s 
right to just compensation.” (Ibid. 264.) And after dis- 
cussing Lent v. Tillson (140 U. S. 316), the court said: “In 
harmony with those views we may say in the present case 
that the State court having jurisdiction of the subject-matter 
and of the parties and being under a duty to guard and pro- 
tect the constitutional right here asserted, the final judgment 
ought not to be held to be in violation of the due process of 
law enjoined by the Fourteenth Amendment, unless by its 
rulings upon questions of law the company was prevented from 
obtaining substantially any compensation.” (Chicago, Bur- 
Ilngton, etc., R. Co. v. Chicago, 166 U. S. 226, 247.) 

The case was one where the municipal authorities of Chi- 
cago were opening a street across the tracks of the railroad. 
The jury determined that the damages sustained by the rail- 
road were one dollar. 

In the Supreme Court Mr. Justice Harlan, after laying 
down the propos‘tion just quoted, proceeded to discuss the 
several claims of error made by the railroad company. One 
question was, “Whether the railroad company, by reason of 
the opening of the street, was entitled to recover a sum equal 
to the difference between the value of the land in question as 
land, without any restriction on its right to use it for any law- 
ful purpose, and the value of the land when burdened w'th 
the right of the public to use it for the purpose of the street 
crossing?” (Ibid. 247.) It was also claimed, “That error of 
law was committed by the refusal of the court to allow the 
company to prove that in the event of the opening of the street 
it would be necessary, in order that the railroad be properly 
and safely operated, to construct gates and a tower for operat- 
ing them,” etc. (Ibid. 251.) Other alleged errors consisted 
of the court’s refusal of several requests to charge. 

All the alleged errors were carefully cons'dered by the 
court, and the conclusion finally reached that no errors of law 
had been committed, and therefore the judgment was af- 
firmed. 

That I have not misread the opinion is evidenced by the 
dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice Brewer, in the course of 
which he approves of “that which is said in the first part of 
the opinion as to the potency of the Fourteenth Amendment 
to restrain action by a State through either its legislative, ex- 
ecutive, or judicial departments, which deprives a party of his 
property without due compensation; also the ruling that ‘due 
process’ is not always satisfied by the mere form of the pro- 
ceeding, the fact of notice and the right to be heard.” He 
adds: “It seems as though the denial which is so strenuously 
made as to the power of the State through 6itHer its legislative, 
executive, or judicial departments, is subject only to one limi- 
tation; that is, the verdict of a jury. The abundant promises 
of the fore part of the opinion vanish into nothing when che 
conclusion is reached. They amount to a mere brutum 
fulmen.” 

That case was fully approved in Backus v. Fort St. Union 
Depot Co. (169 U. S. 557), so that now the courts of last resort 
in the several States may be treated as stopping places on the 
way to the Supreme Court of the United States in proceed- 
ings to condemn lands for public use, provided that after the 
verdict or award the defendant ass‘gns, as ground for a new 
trial, that the statute authorizing the proceedings was in vio- 
lation of due process of law. 

This is a very different outcome from that which seemed 
to be promised in Arrowsmith v. Harmoning (118 U. S. 194), 
where the court said: “The constitutional provision is, ‘nor 
shall any State depriveany person of life, liberty or property 
without due process of law.’ Certainly a State cannot be 
deemed guilty of a violation of this constitutional obligation 
simply because one of its courts, while acting within its juris- 
diction, has made an erroneous decision. The Legislature of 
a State performs its whole duty under the Constitution in thig 
particular when it provides a law for the government of its 





courts, while exercising their respective jurisdictions, which, 
if followed, will furnish the parties the necessary constitu- 
tional protection. All after that pertains to the courts, and 
the parties are left to the appropriate remedies for the correc 
tion of errors in judicial proceedings.” 


THE POWER OF TAXATION. 


It is difficult to understand how the parties to whom 
Senator Conkling referred in his argument in the San Mateo 
County case, as appealing for congressional and administra 
tive protection against invidious and discrim‘nating State an: 
local taxes, could have expected very much relief from the due 
process of law provision, in view of the fact that the power 
to tax belongs exclusively to the legislative branch of the goy 
ernment, as the Supreme Court had consistently ma ntained 
from 1819, in which year McCulloch v. Maryland (17 U. S$ 
316-428) was decided. In that case Chief Justice Marshal! 
said: “It is admitted that the power of taxing the people and 
their property is essential to the very existence of government, 
and may be legitimately exercised on the objects to which it ts 
applicable, to the utmost extent to which the government may 
choose to carry it. The only security against the abuse of 
this power is found in the structure of the government itself 
In imposing a tax, the Legislature acts upon its constituents 
Th's is, in general, a sufficient security against erroneous and 
oppressive taxation. The people of a State, therefore, give to 
their government a right of taxing themselves and their prop 
erty, and as the exigencies of government cannot be limited, 
they prescribe no limit to the exercise of this right, resting 
confidently on the interest of the legislator, and on the infitt- 
ence of the constituents over their representative, to guard 
them against its abuse.” 

It had not been the rule in England, nor in this country 
since its independence, to collect taxes by regular judicial pro 
ceedings, as the Supreme Court has several times since the 
adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment said. The Legislatures 
of the several States, except in so far as restrained by their 
constitutions, are regarded as supreme in the matter of levying 
taxes, and may, as Mr. Justice Bradley said in Ball’s Gap R. 
Co. v. Pennsylvania (134 U. S. 332, 337), “exempt certain 
classes of property from any taxation at all, such as churches, 
libraries and the property of charitable institutions. It may 
impose different specific taxes upon different tracts and pro- 
fessions. and may vary the rates of exc’se upon various prod 
ucts; it may tax real estate and personal property in a differ- 
ent manner; it may tax visible property only and not tax 
securities for the payment of money; it may allow deductions 
for indebtedness or not allow them. All such regulations and 
those of like character, so long as they proceed within rea 
sonable limits and general usage, are within the discretion of 
the State Legislatures or the people of the State in framing 
their Constitutions.” 

Nevertheless, aggrieved taxpayers have frequently ap 
pealed to the Supreme Court of the United States for relief 
against State statutes, on the ground that they offend against 
the due process of law provision. Now the court, speaking 
through Mr. Justice Harlan, has said: “It ‘s conceivable that 
taxation may be of such a nature and so burdensome as prop 
erly to be characterized a taking of private property for public 
use without just compensation. But in order to bring taxation 
imposed by a State, or under its authority, within the scope 
of the Fourteenth Amendment of the Nat‘onal Constitution, 
the case should be so clearly and palpably an illegal encroach- 
ment upon private rights as to leave no doubt that such taxa- 
t'on by its necessary operation is really spoliation under guise 
of exerting the power to tax.” (Henderson Bridge Co. v. 
Henderson, 173 U. S. 592, 614.) In the great majority of 
cases, however, the court has sustained the local taxirig stat- 
utes, as the following instances will tend to show: 

It sustained the New York statute imposing a franchise 
tax upon capital of a foreign corporation employed within the 
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State (171 U. S. 658); the imposition of a tax by a Kentucky 
municipality upon a bridge built across the river to Ohio (173 
U. §. 502); a statute taxing mortgagee’s interest in land as 
real estate, regardless of his residence (169 U. S. 421); a tax- 
ation of a debt to resident which is.secured by mortgage in 
another State (100 U. S. 491); statutes imposing inheritance 
tax, although exempt'ng certain classes of persons, or making 
different rates for different classes, and although the effect 
was to tax the same inheritance in two States (18 Sup. Ct. Rep. 
594; 49 U. S. 429; 183 U. S. 278; 188 U. S. 97; 188 U. S. 
189); a statute creating new taxing districts (170 U. S. 304); 
a statute providing that owner in action for killing a dog may 
recover only the dog’s assessed valuation, and if not on the 
issessment-roll he cannot recover (166 U. S. 698); a taxa- 
tion of national bank, even though savings banks and trust 
deposits are exempt from like tax (121 U. S. 60; 125 U. S. 
60; 125 U. S. 83); an ad valorem assessment cost of irriga- 
‘on (164 U. S. 158); a charter provision for assessment for 
ewers not requiring notice, the court holding that notice was 
implied (149 U. S. 30); a statute allowing city free use of 
water and exempting company from taxation (142 U. S. 79); 
he taxation of domestic property of a corporation, the value 
ff which is determined with reference to entire capital (165 
U. S. 194); the exaction of tolls for use of improved natural 
waterway (123 U. S. 288); a statute making tax deeds, after 
record for specified t'me, conclusive of the regularity of pro 
ceedings (177 U. S. 318); a statute prohibiting any person 
from voting or serving as a juror unless, among other quali- 
fications, he has paid his taxes (170 U. S. 213); a statute au- 
thorizing collection of back taxes which were not on assess- 
ment-roll (183 U. S. 471); a license tax on merchants propor- 
tioned to amount of sales, but d‘fferent classes paying differ- 
ent rates (184 U. S. 329); a statute not providing for notice 
of the taking of lands for streets to those to be assessed, 
though providing for notice to them of the assessment (184 
U. S. 423); a State tax on stock of non-resident in domestic 
yrporation, when resident is taxed by municipality (185 U. S. 
344); a statute making a tax deed prima facie evidence of 
truth of its recitals (187 U. S. 51); the taxation of express 
companies on “receipts of their business done in the State.” 
(142 U. S. 339); a statute declaring lands forfeited to the 
State which for five years are not reported for taxation, but 
exempting owners of less than 1,000 acres (171 U. S. 404). 
The following statutes have been condemned: One making 
n-resident personally liable for taxes (173 U. S. 193); a 
taxat‘on in Kentucky of an Indiana franchise to company 
nning ferry between the two States and holding, also, a Ken- 
tucky franchise (188 U. S. 189). 

These decisions show that the tendency of later years to 
assume that the judicial department of the government can 

nd should review and correct the errors of the legislative and 

‘utive—manifested in many reported cases, the assemblage 

which would certainly be interesting and may soon become 
necessary as a warning—has received little support from the 
ited States Supreme Court while considering the assaults 
nm taxing statutes of States and the procedure thereunder. 

PROCEDURE—CIVIL AND CRIMINAL. 

Many interesting cases are to be found that could be 
suped under this head, but the already too great length of 
paper compels but the briefest reference to a few of them. 

It has often been said, in effect, that a State does not vio- 
iate the Fourteenth Amendment if its courts, while acting 

thin their jurisdictions, are guilty of irregularities and er- 
rors in the'r procedure. (Kennard v. Louisiana, 92 U. S. 480; 
\rrowsmith v. Harmoning, 118 U. S. 194; In re Converse, 137 
U. S. 624. 

Chief Justice Waite expressed the view of the court in 
‘hese words in Kennard’s case: “The question before us is not 
whether the courts below, having jurisdiction of the case and 
the practice, have followed the law, but whether the law if fol- 

lowed would have furnished Kennard the protection guaran- 
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teed by the Constitution.” (Kennard v. Louisiana, 92 U. S. 
480, 481.) 

A different view of the duty of the court obtains in cases 
arising under statutes the direct object of which is the taking 
of private property for public use, as has already been said 
when cons‘dering the case of Chicago, Burlington, etc., R. Co. 
v. Chicago (166 U. S. 226). 

It has been said that due process of law has been secured 
the meaning of the Fourteenth Amendment, if the laws oper- 
ate on all al‘ke, and do not subject the individual to an arbi 
trary exercise of the power of the government. (Duncan v. 
Missouri, 152 U. S. 377.) And in another case it was held 
that the State has full control over the procedure in its courts 
both in civil and criminal cases subject only to the qualifica- 
tion that such proceedings must not work a denial of funda- 
mental rights or conflict with specific and applicable provi- 
sions of the Federal Constitution. (Brown v. New Jersey, 175 
U. S. 193; Iowa Cen. Ry. Co. v. Iowa, 160 U. S. 389; Ex parte 
Reggel 114, U. S. 642.) 

It has been held that the due process of law prov'sion does 
not prevent the State from giving jurisdiction to courts of 
equity to entertain a suit to establish the rights of the owner 
of an equitable interest in lands as against the legal owner, 
although it deprives him of his right to a trial by jury (121 
U. S. 282); also that the provision does not prohib‘t a crimi- 
nal trial without a jury where the accused has waived it as 
permitted by statute (146 U. S. 314); nor a sale of infant’s 
real estate where a guardian’s bond was not given as required 
by statute (118 U. S. 134); nor a statute making railroad 
companies liable for all damages to employees,- even when 
caused by fellow workmen (127 U. S. 205); nor proceed'ngs 
according to common law for contempt, without a jury (134 
U. S. 31; 128 U. S. 289; 171 U. S. 101; 158 U. S. 564); nor 
a trial in quo warranto proceedings, without a jury (169 U. S. 
586); nor a decision holding that libelous matter in a plead- 
ing was privilegéd (175 U. S. 409); nor a judgment against 
a party not named as a defendant nor summoned, but appear- 
ing and contest'ng the suit (177 U. S. 230); nor a bili in equity 
to invalidate a judgment for tort committed under military 
authority (131 U. S. 405); nor a statutory provision constru- 
ing a special appearance into a general appearance (137 U. S. 
15); nor a trial and sentence by a judge de facto of a court 
de jure (139 U. S. 504); nor a decision by a State court against 
a defendant who contended that h‘s warrant of execution was 
issued contrary to State statute (159 U. S. 660); nor a dis- 
missal of appeal of an accused person after he has escaped, 
the dismissal to take effect unless he returns (166 U. S. 138); 
nor omission of statutory provision for appeal in capital cases 
(153 U. S. 684; 156 U. S. 272). 

The court has held, however, that the due process of law 
provision is offended against by a judgment denying pla‘ntiff 
possession in an action of ejectment, on the ground that de- 
fendant had acquired title at an administrator’s sale pursuant 
to order of Probate Court based in part upon evidence tend- 
ing to show plaint’ff’s death (154 U. S. 34); and is also vio- 
lated by a judgment in a proceeding begun by service of 
process on a defendant in Virginia requiring him to appear 
and answer in Texas within five days (176 U. S. 398). 

Mr. Justice Gray, ‘n the course of the argument in Lowe v. 
Kansas (163 U. S. 81, 85), said: “Whether the mode of 
proceeding,described by this statute, and followed in this case, 
was due process of law, depends upon the question whether it 
was in substantial accord with the law and usage in England 
before the Declaration of Independence, and in this country 
s'nee it became a nation in similar cases.” And the rule thus 
laid down has been criticised by a distinguished constitutional 
lawyer as “hardly an accurate or safe definition,” because “the 
law is essentially a progressive science; and its structure and 
the rules of procedure must cont’nue to change as required 
by new conditions of society.” The criticism would be well 
founded if the court intended to assert that there would not 
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be due process of law unless precedent could be found for it 
either in the law and usage in England prior to the establish- 
ment of our government, or in this country since that time. 
In such case opportunity for the development of the law to 
meet the new situations constantly arising would be lacking. 
But the language employed is broader, suggesting that the 


true test is, “whether it was in substantial accord with the } 


law and usage” of the long period mentioned, thus affording 
an opportunity to apply the established principles of law to 
the new conditions constantly arising. 

That the court has steadily given to the rule the wider 
scope I have suggested will suffictently appear from an exami- 
nation of the case I have referred to under this head. Indeed, 
it is impossible to make a study of the decisions of that great 
court relating to the Fourteenth Amendment in its entirety, 
without heartily indorsing that very interesting statement 
made by Mr. Justice Brown in Holden v. Hardy (169 U. S. 366, 
385), from which I take a brief extract: “An examination of 
both these classes of cases under the Fourteenth Amendment 
will demonstrate that, in passing upon the validity of State 
legislation under that amendment, this court has not failed to 
recognize the fact that the law is, to a certain extent, a pro- 
gressive science; that in some of the States methods of proced- 
ure, which at the time the Constitution was adopted were 
deemed essential to the protection and safety of the people, or 
to the liberty of the citizen, have been found to be no longer ne- 
cessary; that restrictions which had formerly been laid upon 
the conduct individuals, or of classes of individuals, had proved 
detrimental to their interests; while, upon the other hand, cer- 
tain other classes of persons, particularly those engaged in dan- 
gerous or unhealthful employments, have been found to be in 
need of additional protection.” 

As this subject covers but one of the provisions of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, consideration of the others has been 
intentionally avoided. Indeed, I have not been able in this 
paper to do more than call attention to some of the decis’ons 
which serve to point out the vantage ground in the develop- 
ment of our law which this little phrase, “due process of law,” 
inherited from our English ancestors, occupies. More and 
more every year is it invoked, by reason of its place in the 
Fourteenth Amendment, to challenge the action of State gov- 
ernments, and the time cannot be predicted when such efforts 
will cease. 

But it may be safely asserted that the restraining power of 
the Fourteenth Amendment as against the States will be ex- 
ercised far more conservatively by that court, of which every 
citizen is justly proud, than it would be were the exescise of 
it confined to the other departments of the National Govern- 
ment. 

Evidence in support of that assertion is to be found in the 
Civil Rights Act, passed by Congress March 1, 1875, by which 
it undertook to make certa‘n acts committed by individuals 


offenses which could be prosecuted and punished by proceed- +‘ 





ings in the United States courts, and in the decision of the 
Supreme Court (109 U. S. 3), declaring the first and second 
sections of the act unconstitutional and void. Of the statut 

Mr. Justice Bradley, who wrote the opinion of the court, sa’d 
“In other words, it steps into the domain of local jurispru 
dence, and lays down rules for the conduct of individuals in 
society toward each other, and imposes sanctions for the e: 

forcement of those rules, without referring in any manner to 
any supposed action of the State or its authorities. If thi 
legislation is appropriate for the enforcing of the amendment 
it is difficult to see where it is to stop. Why may not Congress 
with equal show of authority enact a code of laws for the en 
forcement and vindication of all rights of life, liberty and 
property?” (Ibid. 14.) The argument of the court is un 
answerable, and its decision accomplished not alone the de- 
struction of the unconstitutional sections of the statute, but 
put an end to all further attempts by act of Congress to 
encroach in that direction upon the reserved rights of the 
States under the claim that the States had conferred the au 
thority upon Congress by the Fourteenth Amendment. 


In conclusion, I feel warranted in saying that, valuable 
beyond compare as has been the service of the Supreme Court 
of the United States to the people during all the period of its 
existence—although mistakes have at times been made anid 
will of necessity be made in the future—it has never been 
charged with a greater responsibility than that placed upon 
it by the adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment—a responsi- 
bility to the meeting of which its individual members have 
patr‘otically devoted their supremest energies, great abilities, 
and broad scholarship, keeping ever in mind—as appears from 
the many opinions written—the danger expressed by Mr. 
Justice Miller in the Slaughter-House cases of so far extend 
ing the Fourteenth Amendment as “to fetter and degrade the 
State governments.” It is true that the amendment has been 
given—and necessarily so, because of its comprehensive lan 
guage—a broader scope than the majority contemplated at 
that t'me, nevertheless the court was able to say in Holden vy 
Hardy—after calling attention to the many changes in the 
statutes of the States subsequent to the adoption of the Four 
teenth Amendment, some of which were challenged in the 
courts as offending against the due process of law provision- 
“They are mentioned only for the purpose of calling attention 
to the probability that other changes of no less importance 
may be made in the future, and that while the cardinal princi- 
ples of justice are immutable, the methods by which justice is 
administered are subject to constant fluctuation, and that the 
Constitution of the United States, which is necessarily and to a 
large extent inflexible and exceedingly difficult of amendment, 
should not be so construed as to deprive the States of the power 
to so amend their laws as to make them conform to the 
wishes of the citizens as they may deem best for the public wel 


fare without bringing them into conflict with the supreme law 
of the land.” 





LAW BOOKS ON WARSHIPS.—''It will probably surprise 
most people,” said a naval officer, “to know that the United 
States furnishes to its war vessels not only guns, powder and 
shells, but also law books, and that flagships carry w'th them 
a new library,” says the New York “Sun.” Among the books 
that are issued in order to enable the officers of the navy to act 
with a proper knowledge of law are: Kent’s ‘Commentaries,’ 
Meyer’s ‘Federal Decisions,’ Blatchford’s ‘Prize Cases,’ Amos’ 
‘On the Science of Law,’ Greenleaf’s ‘Evidence,’ ‘Stephen’s 
Digest of the Law of Evidence,’ Snow's ‘Cases on International 
Law.’ ‘Story on the Constitution of the United States.’ 
Wharton’s ‘Digest of International Law,’ and _  Vatel 
on the ‘Laws of Nations.’ The admiral must be up on all legal 
points in order to hold his commission. 

“At Annapolis the importance of the study of law 1s rec- 
ognized, and cadets, during the fourth year, are required to 





study international law, as well as the rule governing courts 
of inquiry and general and summary courts-martial. 

“Th's legal training at Annapolis stood Admiral Dewey 
in good stead at Manila,and when the adequate biography of 
the conqueror of Montejo shall be written a prominent place 
will be given to his knowledge of the law. His skillful treat- 
ment of the rather strained relations with the German com- 
mander exhibits the highest knowledge of the law governing 
such cases, and in all the long months of waiting, after the 
fall of Manila, when he was constantly beset with vexatious 
problems, he showed a knowledge of international law that 
would be remarkable in a man who devoted his whole time 
and energy to the study of that one branch. 

“Lawyers have just as much of a right to be proud of 
Dewey for his legal achievements as naval officers have for 
his victory over the ships of Spain.” 
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The Comedy of History. 


By Neal 


The study 
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( influence of 


The story 
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ntional history before 
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om such history we 
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hed 
As Saint Beuve puts 
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a set of fables 
ch men agree to be- 
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1d who fell on Phar- 
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of Caesar and Pom- 


what 
military tac- 

Our question is, 
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the life of the streets and shops, of hut and patrician 
ace, of barber and shoemaker, as well as lofty senator, 

ubject peoples on remote frontiers, or being led as spoil 

mquest in the capital. 

For wherever there is a man, history is made. 

To simply read of the slaughter of the early Christians 
the arena, is not entirely satisfying. What manner of 
ple were they? Were they pure and holy beings, or were 
‘sans and Christians of one breed? Were they all Chr‘stians 
jure, or were some only Christians de facto, capable, if 
had the power, of casting their pagan brethren to the 
Certain it is that as soon as they divided 
nto sects, Christians gave each other only the mercy of 
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the pagan Fox’s Book of Martyrs is obscure enough on 
mportant matter to rank as a typical! nistory. /.1l his 
martyrs are properly sublimated and sanctified, but com- 
nlete sanctification cannot atone for the absence of character 


sketches of martyr and 
persecutor. It is likely 


that some of the mar- 
tyrs were not saints, 
bvt mere rebels against 
the State, and conse- 
quently the state relig- 
ion, on political, not re- 
ligious grounds. Prob- 


ably they were not al- 
ways 
Rome 
were 


persecuted in 
because they 
Christ‘ans, or 
later, because they were 
Protestants 
but they 
were trying to destroy 
the existing govern- 
ment. Many of 
doubtless 


or reform- 


ers, because 


them 
enjoyed per- 
secution, and took a 
stubborn pride in their 
ability to burn for con- 
science’s sake. The dis- 
tance may not be far be- 
tween them and the sav- 
age devotee of self tor- 
ture, who hangs him- 
self up by means of a 
hook thrust through the 
muscles of his back. 

The love of non-con- 
formity dominates some 
men; they non-conform 
for the sake of non-con- 
formity. 
of van'ty, 
selfishness sacrifice. 

One cannot’ reach 
these conclusions from 
the History of Martyrs 
without reading  be- 
tween the lines. In 
lense and solid volumes, & martyr is a saint, not a 
iman being. You do not look for qualification of this 
than you would expect to find in folk-lore tales, 
er brother, or sister, good, or the younger brother or 
sister, bad. 

The best h‘story has been written by those who did not 
know that they were writing history as they artlessly babbled 
and gossipped of the life about them. Our prayer should be, 
not for more Macauleys, or Humes, each with a case to make, 
a theory to sustain, always retained for the prosecution or 
defense, and writing history as a brief, but for more Boswells, 
more gossips like Pepys. 
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city and ruined castle, have alike one tale to tell, but how 
worthless it is if we read from it only the great events, 
the great tragedies, and leave unread the long level between 

The battle of New Orleans, where Wellington’s veterans, 
went down before the squirrel rifle, was a brief, but tre- 
mendous, drama. But more important is the life of the 
Indian-fighters and frontiersmen, who piled that field with 
British dead. Before we had gained our independence, men 
of their blood were climbing the mountain ranges and spread- 
ing westward. More adventurous than the Puritan, and 
many of them more Puritan than the New Englanders, they 
were killing Indians from their block houses on the Mis- 
sissippi before New England had commenced to overflow 
into the great West. They did not like to be crowded, and 
when settlers became too thick, they moved on. The advance 
guard was elbowed out of the South before Wisconsin became 
a State, and treking across the wilderness to the Columbia 
River, established there a republic of their own, where they 
lived in great contentmnet, undisturbed for many years by 
near neighbors. They always took with them enough gov- 
ernment for their own needs. They conducted their foreign 
relations with the rifie. They granted lands to each other 
and these grants were confirmed in the Oregon Donation Act, 
when Oregon was admitted to the Union. 


If those of this tribe had been defeated at New Orleans, 
we might never have dislodged the British from Louisiana, 
for they were scheming the partition of this territory befor 
they sent their forces to capture New Orleans. 


If this migration to Oregon had not taken place, our 
northern boundary line undoubtedly would have been far 
south of where it is now. But it was evident when it was 
established later, that neither England nor this country de- 
sired it so fixed as to leave several thousands of such Ameri- 
cans as these on the wrong side of the line. 


The real drama of this history is the current of strong 
and virile life running broad and deep, that first crossed 
unknown seas, and spread into Virginia and the Carolinas, 
and then, primal to the core, disdaining even those outposts 
of civilization, flowed on to the remotest western wild, domi- 
nant over sea and wilderness, over desert and mountain, 
able to sweep from its path, alike the trained veterans of 
civilized warfare, as at New Orleans, or to overmatch the 
Indian in his own field of woodcraft and savage cunning. 


It is but an inconsiderable part of history that can be 
read in the battle smoke of Antietam and Shiloh, or in the 
pageant of surrender under the historic apple tree at Ap- 
pomattox. These events were but the culminating moments 
of forces that may have germinated when the first slaver 
landed its freight of human chattels on our shores, or in 
the theory of separate and independent sovereignty, main- 
tained by the colonies under the colonial confederation, or in 
the repeated claim on the part of States, North and South, 
that the Constitution gave them the right to secede, or to 
resist whatever they did not like in the conduct and execu- 
tion of national government, or in that idealization of hu- 
man freedom, which kept its vitality through many evil 
days, in dungeons and under lash and chain, ordained to 
rise only from its dreadful entombment in a great cataclysm 
of social forces, regenerated and glorious, so that the heart 
of man might be lifted from its degradation to the stars 
on the wings of a divine compassion. 


Our recent war with Spain did not begin at any fixed and 
definite date, or with definite declaration of hostilities. It 
really began long before the tragedy of the Maine. 


The Franco-Prussian war did not begin with the procla- 
mations, but in the racial hatreds of a thousand years, in 
the memories and traditions of the days when Napoleon 
crushed Germany under his iron heel, when German king 
and noble cringed before him, and left the untitled nobility 








of Germany, the nobility of farm and shop, to exact a laggar: 
vengeance from the insulting invader. 

It is not often that one cause alone brings on great war 
or great movements, or crushes or upbuilds nations; towards 
such results many causes operate logically on lines converg 
ing to one end. 

The Louisiana purchase meant not only the thwarting 
of England, which coveted this great possession as prize of 
war, not only the immediate acquisition of an empire; it also 
meant Texas and California; it meant lands of golden 
promise, of wheat and mines, of mighty forests fringing the 
Columbia, and the great inland sound, our gateway to the 
Orient; it meant the ultimate establishment of our southern 
boundary on the Rio Grande, and our western boundary on 
the Pacific. 

When our western rangers wandered into Texas, seeking 
with bowie knife and rifle, to impress upon the conservative 
Mexican the d‘fference between our civilization and his, they 
did not know that they were sowing the seeds of empire, 
and that the early answer to their nomadic endeavor, would 
be the thunder of Scott’s cannon in the capital of the Mont: 
zumas. 

Fremont was also the pawn of seeming chance, for when 
he refused to face the frost and famine of mountain and 
desert, and return to his own country at the order of the 
Mexican governor, and raised the American flag at Hawk's 
Peak, he won California from the Mexicans and saved it froin 
the English. The seisin of this land, thus inadvertently 
gained, was confirmed to us at Guadalope Hidalgo. 

Lowell says that Dante named his journey to the realms 
of punishment, Comedy, because it ended happily. 


In history the comic and the tragic blend constantly; 
though tragedy does not always end happily, it many times 
ends in the comedy of bad histories. 

We cannot ignore the farcical aspect of history; it be- 
longs to human I‘fe and is part of it. The court fool or 
jester of old kings and feudal lords, playing tricks upon digni- 
a’‘ec, and intruding his m:°th on al! solenmities, was the 
fcil of ever constant trage’y. the relie? of the king who 
trembled for his crown, of the courtier who trembled for his 
head. He mocked alike the power of kis: and the servili-y 
of courtiers. He made pleasant unbending hours in the waste 
of despotic barbarism. : 


In this likeness was the ancient feast of Saturn, where 
for a week the slaves became masters and repaid the tragedy 
of stripes with slave-born jests and foolery. Thus the deadly 
strain of life was loosened, and the pendulum of alsolute 
power swung from whispering knee-crooked huibleness to 
the unchecked mockings of the fool. 

Because of these elemental traits in man’s nature, Eng- 
land did not long endure the surly Roundhead, with his too 
strenuous morality. His melancholy nasal snivel palled upon 
her, and she speedily changed it for the agreeable wit and 
license of the Cavalier. The pendulum swung from the ex- 
treme license of cant and pretense, to the extreme license of 
profligacy. 

So the Prodigal Son, grown sick of the austere and well 
ordered regularity of his father’s house. may have relieved 
the strain by plunging into diss‘pation with the swine, in 
obedience to a primal instinct that compelled the relaxing 
mood. Besides he may only have changed his diet from one 
kind of husks to another. 

Our theme brings us to Herr Teufelsdrockh, high up ‘2 
1.8 conning tower, pecring down with unblinking watchfulness, 
epitomizing history. 

“IT look down into all that wasp-nest or beehive, and wit: 
ness their wax-laying, and honey-making, and poison-brewing, 
and choking by sulphur. From the palace esplanade, where 
music plays while Serene Highness is pleased to eat his 
victuals, down the low lane, where in her door-sill the aged 
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widow, knitting for a thin livelihood, sits to feel the after- 


noon sun, I see it all; for except the Schlosskirche weather- 
cock, no biped stands so high. Couriers arrive bestrapped 
and bebooted, bearing joy and sorrow baggged up in pouches 
of leather; there topladen and with four swift horses, roll in 
the country Baron and his household; there on timber leg 
the lame soldier hops painfully along, begging alms, a thou- 
sand carriages, and wains and cars, come tumbling in with 
food, with young rusticity, and other raw produce, inanimate 
or animate, and go tumbling out again with produce manu- 
factured. 

“That living flood pouring through these streets, of all 
qualities and ages, knowest thou whence it is coming, whither 
it is going? From eternity, onwards to eternity. * * * 
Blank time is behind them and before them. Or fanciest thou, 
the red and yellow clothes-screen yonder, with spurs on its 
heels and feather in its crown, is but of today without a 
yesterday or a to-morrow; and had not rather its ancestor 
alive when Hengst and Horsa overran thy island. Friend, 
thou seest here a living link in that tissue of history which 
inweaves all being; watch well, or it will be past thee, and 
seen no more.” 

Thus does the grim old Scotchman pose Herr Teufels- 
drockh on his eminence under the meditative stars, looking 
into the valley and reading the life of man. ‘inose in the 
darkened valley cannot thus read it. They are the slaves of 
time and the occasion. They take their cue from the pres- 
ent. Their perspective is out of joint. They hunt for truth 
with dim lanterns and find it not. They are recorded of the 
inconsequential. They laboriously place one grain of wheat 
in a bushel of chaff, and present it to posterity, saying “See 
what we have done.” 

The genius of history owes them nothing. Her proper 
duty is to look down into the valley and like another American 
take the roof from every house and lay bare all secrets. Her 
perspective should be from peak to peak, from century to 
century, unawed, and undominated by the sweat, and toil, 
and ferment of narrow decades, that singly give no light. The 
comedies of history are as distinctive, and sometimes as 
epochal as its tragedies. In history the comic muse often in- 
sists on jovial companionship with her sister of tragedy. The 
sense of humor must have been given man as a shield against 
sorrow. 

It was a fine picture of the French aristocrats of ’93, which 
snows them jesting lightly from the tumbrils on the way to 
the guillotine over the pelting of the canaille. 

To keep proper reverence in hero-worship, to venerate 
the verities of justice and righteousness, to take an equal in- 
terest In the comedy and tragedy of the passing show, to 
jest lightly with sorrow, while you break her ashen crust, 
s surely the finest philosophy of living. 

While Lincoln was president, he walked amidst dark 
shadows, and under dreadful burdens, yet was always ready 
to jest sorrow out of countenance, and deny to outward seem- 
ing, her power over his heart. This was not shallow buf- 
foonry, but simply a wise instinct, impelling him to deaden 
heartache. It is the “infinite faculty” of Hamlet’s word- 
drawn picture. 

Herodotus has been called the father of history. Some 
part of his right to this title is no doubt due to his custom of 
putting forth both fable and fact with equal gravity. 

Modern historians, worthy of their parentage, are always 
striving to live up to these standards. Many of them can 
easily manufacture facts to fit theories. Their heroes are 
ever brave, magnanimous and wise, scorning all meanness. It 
is true they have abandoned the fables of the child age of 
Herodotus, but they have modernized fables of their own to 
Suit modern intelligence. 

The point of view is everything with the historian, and 
whether history is written by Boer or Briton, Yankee, German 
or Frenchman, it must needs carry the earmarks of environ- 
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ment. When we want to make sure that we are the greatest 
nation in the world, we go to American histories. 

Who would be able to tell from our histories of the Mexi- 
can war that the war was really caused by the invasion of 
Mexican soil by American adventurers, until finally they be- 
came powerful enough to overturn the existing government 
and establish one of their own. We are unaffected by this 
trifling detail when we grow lugubrious over the wrongs of the 
Boer, taking the pharisee’s pose and thanking Goa we are not 
as Englishmen are. 

The Mexican governor had as much right to order Fre- 
mont to leave as Kruger had to order the Englishmen out of 
the Transvaal. Americans in Texas did not like Mexican laws 
and customs, and Englishmen in the Transvaal did not like 
Boer laws and customs. War and conquest followed in both 
ceases. It is a beautiful trait in history that she always forgets 
the initial wrong in such conquests, in contemplating the 
glorious results. 

Kruger is either a generous broad-minded patriot, or 
he is a cunning tyrant, depending on whether you read the 
Irish or the English historian. We can only avoid confusion 
ol mind as to the justice of our cause in the civil war, by con- 
fining ourselves to Northern histories. 

In American history the instances where Englishmen 
have worsted Americans either in war or diplomacy, are re- 
duced to the infinitessimal. It is such a comfort to know that 
the God of battles is always on the right side. 

We may be quite confident that either Sampson or Schley 
(though not certain which), destroyed the Spanish fleet at 
Santiago, and that Dewey performed the same impressive 
duty at Manilla Bay, but we should be thankful that we are 
not obl'ged to risk the loss of any pride in these achievements, 
by reading Spanish history. This history might show that 
the Maria Theresa and the Christopher Colon are still proudly 
sailing the seas. 

I am not able to tell to this day whether all was quiet 
along the Potomac under McClellan, because he did not do his 
duty, or because others failed in duty. 

Did Perry really win the battle of Lake Erie? I have 
always supposed that he did, but not having read English 
histories on this event, I feel reluctant to express an opinion 
upon it. 

Was George the III a brutal tyrant, as Patrick Henry so 
broadly hinted, or was he simply a fussy gentleman, like the 
one who ambles down to your bank in the morning, seats 
himself in the condemning chair, and kindly but firmly re- 
fuses you that “little extension” which you always want? 

Is England trampling on the rights of groaning Ireland, 
and did she bring on the war in South Africa, because she 
detested Kruger’s mild and beneficent reign, and wished to 
supersede it with a despotism? 

Was Fremont a single-hearted patriot when he raised 
California with an armed force, and Jamison a trespassing 
traitorous knave, leading a band of cutthroats into a peaceful 
land? 

Are Englishmen cowardly and selfish, holding dominion 
over palm and pine with bloody hands, and are Americans and 
Irishmen, all humane and brave, making conquest of office and 
of strange lands, for humanity’s sake, or are we all found 
to be much alike in the elemental traits, when we are scratched 
deep enough? Do we build empire in the Phillippines on the 
slaughtered bodies of the simple natives who have succumbed 
to the unaccustomed water cure, or do we build in the good 
old way sanctioned by the fathers, with powder and ball? 
And are the simple natives cruel and blood-thirsty savages, 
whose slaughter is meritorious? 

I wish history would pause from the affairs of state long 
enough to answer these inquiries. 

Our muse never winks a sophisticated aside at her audi- 
ence, when she is Munchausening over events that never 
happened, or over the non-existant greatness of some big-little 
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man, some empty clock case, who is indebted to accident 
for the right to wear a ribbon, or a bit of gold braid, or to 
strut as a king, or minister, or popular idol. She accepts the 
verdict of the donkey chorus, waits a century or two, and then 
calmly expunges the record. In her contemporaneous ver- 
sions she made Colly Cibber, Montgomery and Southey, great 
poets, and two of them in consequence gained the Laureate- 
ship; since then they have been cast to the critics as mer2 
jests. Tyler, Polk and Buchanan were once great men—were 
also and, alas! presidents. Posterity does not place them in ils 
halls of fame, nor pause to brush the dust from their many- 
times recorded virtues. The most notable thing now re- 
membered in Buchanan’s career is his good nature in allowing 
the Southern Confederacy to seize forts and public property, 
and much needed munitions of war, on the eve of the Rebellion 
Yet I doubt not, indigent widows, peddled “Lives” of these 
idols of the hour, stuffed, starched, pictured and padded,— 
glutted with all the superlatives of the biographer’s art, as 
barren of truth as a political platform, unreal as the shadowy 
pageant of a dream. 

As you grope through biographical study, your constant 
question is,—Why are all these geese, swans? Does each one of 
these betoged clothes racks, have a man inside—a real man 
of flesh and blood whom tailoring has not made into a pr'ggish 
fop or fribble? Or is it a wooden automaton disguised, spout- 
ing great thoughts whenever the fondly foolish biographer 
consults his inkwell? 

I would not speak lightly of any man’s form of hero-wor- 
ship, but the accidental intrusion of human littleness into 
great place st‘ll continues, and this will yet make a dullard, 
passing great. 

ivery nation has lay figures dressed and set up for show 
window purposes. For this office. the king or president must 
always serve. These belong, ex officio, in the show window 
Fate and the stars have conjoined for their advancement. 
We acclaim for them as nearly a divine appointment as we 
dare. With them we place the hero of the hour or the occa- 
sion. If some of these become shelf worn, and their finery 
decays, what matter? We can eas‘ly keep the succession good. 
The window is never untenanted. The crowd is always agape 
before it, the chorus always chanting adulation. Last chapter 
—tThe idol to the rubbish heap, the chorus dumb, the crowd 
turning from flattery to brickbats. 

If this picture be thought overdrawn, you may find its 
truth in the lives of some recent presidents, some recent popu- 
lar deities. Harrison and Cleveland were as great in the 
retirement of private life when they rebuked their party as- 
societies asthey were in the presendential chair, they con- 
trolled the office-holding destinies of hundreds of thousands. 
One of them now sleeps with his father;the other if some of 
his party associates could have their way, would not often be 
allowed to sleep anywhere. They will hardly allow him to 
come out to take the air. 


It is a common custom for certain tribes of poor benighted 
idolators in the South Seas, to set up an idol made of wood or 
brass, or what not, worship it for a while, and then, when 
drouth or plague, or the barrenness of women disprove its om 
nipotence, to drag it around with every mark of insult and 
d‘srespect, and to finally destroy it. 

There is frequently a most impressive analogy between 
the customs of barbarism, and those of civilization. The 
comedy of idol-making in this country is oftenest played 
thus: 

Some subjective admirer, or delightfully unavaracious 
scribbler, zealous to fill a column no matter how, takes up the 
pushing candidate for fame, and gives him a silver tongue, 
a wise reticence, a firm grasp of affairs, or names him Our 
Chatham, Our Mirabeau, Our Webster, or the Old Man Elo- 
quent, or the Young Man Eloquent, or the Grand Old Man; 
ethers swell the chorus who are too indolent, or too ignorant, 





to seek the truth, others because they want to set the fashion, 
and be in vogue, until finally with passports fully vised, the 
new hero steps into the currule chair. 

inen we have another statesman to watch and look afte: 
and to fill our lives with awe. It isa weakness that he never 
recovers from, for once a statesman, always a statesman, is 
axiomatic. It is true that he is only a tenant for life of the 
titles of greatness, but we dare not inflict outiawry on his 
pretensions until his term has expired. We have proof that 
the retired statesman need not be inactive. Even if he sha!) 
have pledged his declin‘ng years to Walton’s gentle art, he wil! 
on occasion, turn his hook into a pen, and indulge himself in 
the art of dilettante statesmanship, and especially in the gentk 
art of stirring up his enemies. Or if he shall retire to the 
ed‘tor’s easy chair he may not be able to avoid sniffing th« 
battle afar off and saying ha! ha! and making good peop): 
uneasy by his attack of secondary statesmanship. 

You have commissioned me to address you in the midst of 
the heated term when you are not likely to look with favor 
on too great an incentive to thought. Here, where mighty 
laxe and prairie meet, in this pr'ncely city—the heart of the 
West—one might easily gain without effort, those expansive 
emotions that belong to the Fourth-of-July. 

The overworked theme of our greatness and power as a 
nation, is always at hand, the fruitful basis for encyclo 
paediac eloquence, for easy tasks in oratory. For such tasks 
the Wh‘tmanish style, with its valuable enumerations of popu 
lation, and cotton, and corn, is best; and, as the good gray 
poet drew a vivid picture of a house, by setting forth in 
verse its component parts from the cellar door to the shingles 
on the roof, so we may multiply words over loom, and bale, and 
barrel, adding our mite to hornbook history. Yet those of 
our profession, owing largely to the constant habit of courts 
to decide cases against us, have had days enough, withou' 
making this one of them. We can easily and without sense 
of loss, leave to the applause of kindergarten circles, the pearls 
of wisdom that are distributed from rear car steps, from pol) 
ca! platforms where truth is an alien, from statesmen in Cor 
gress and out, from scholastic dry-as-dusts, and popular idols, 
from the great man of the neighborhood, and the great man 
of the nat’on, from him who has been president, him who is 
president, him who has tried to be president, or that pent up 
soul who is not even allowed to try to be president. 

These are generally our unattractive stock actors in tu 
comedy of history. Before its final transcription, history is 
contemporaneously written in I‘ttle, in the daily newspaper 
It is the diary of history in which she babbles much of the 
inconsequential: it is the chorus that ushers in tragedy, 
sometimes in its Own person, and sometimes in cap and 
bells. It gives us key-hole views of the green room where 
the star performers are making up, and finally damns and hiss 
es most of them into oblivion. 

We might endure the overblown fame of temporary great 
men, but how without homicide can we get rid of their rela- 
tives? Shall we never have surcease of pain from the sons 
and grandsons of great men, and the dull wives of famous 
men, and the dull husbands of famous women, and the 
brothers and sisters of eminent men, (for greatness according 
to the gospel of idol-makers, infects the collateral line)? '3 
there not some way to impound the pulpiteer who has escaped 
from his pulpit, but who cannot escape from the ecclesiasti- 
sal straitjacket? Or some way to keep the superior woma” 
from running at large among the clubs and in the press, 
and throwing fits when she cannot otherwise attract attention 
to herself? Builders all these of dull profundity, using 
gravity to conceal lack of understanding. They are our 
Strulbrugs, paresis stricken, forming the never-ending Dul- 
lard’s Succession, to which no Dunciad ever could do justice 

In the Strulbruggian philosophy, the commonplace is 
deified, platitudes are the choicest thoughts, sawdust is a 
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rich and nutritious diet, and dullness the ideal. They bring 
us stale trite messages of “The Higher Life,” of “The True 
and the Beautiful,” of “The Benefits of Absent Treatment in 
cases of Hysteria in China Dolls,” “The True Duty of Ameri- 
in Citizenship,” “How and When to get Married,” “What has 
Ruined our Country?” “The Moral Aspect of Big Endianism,” 
The Effect of New Thought on Astral Projection,” and 
enerally put forth a thousand cheap and tawdry emotional 
and barren befuddlements, filling the earth with words, words, 
words 

When other things fail, some prize pupil in our dreary 

hool invents or discovers a new kind of religion, centered 

around a cork-screw-curled, or large-bearded divinity, with a 
itent method for lifting oneself over the fence by the boot- 
traps; or a new cult in medicine or philosophy, whose vir- 
tues are made manifest by giving new names to old and 
familiar things, or coining names for things unknown 

The public is ever moon-struck Titania, feeding nectar to 
loquacious bottom. 

Few small performers ever get into the pretentious his- 
No ponderous leviathan of letters writes the story of 
their decline and fall. 


tories. 
Leviathan is after bigger game. You 
do not find it elaborately embalmed in calf or morocco, repos- 
ing in dignified ease in goodly company on library shelves. 
It lies in seattered fragments down the long pathway of the 
years, in the yellow files of old newspapers and magazines, 
in faded letters and gossiping diaries, in Hogarth’s canvas, in 
pages of Smollet and Fielding, Cervantes and ..ack- 
eray, and the clear-eyed, Montaigne, who 
stood in the open, disdaining the pedantry of the scholar’s 
cell, seeing more of life than dusty philosopher or savant. 
The historians have all the tricks of the advocate. They 
understand the art of putting things. Bryant in his History 
of the United States says the battle of Chickamauga was, ‘a 
for the confederates” and then naively adds 
that the Federals lost 51 guns and captured 15. The southern 
historian Alexander Stephens, referring to this battle says 
that the confederate armies achieved a most signal victory.” 
According to Bryant at the battle of Shiloh the “rebels were 
greatly disorganized by their apparent victory the first day 
of the battle.” “cheer 
after cheer rang through the woods and every man felt the 


wide-visionead 


formal victory 


Describing the second day, he says 


day was ours.” 
Stephens says of the battle of Shiloh “the federals under 
General Grant were completely routed notwithstanding their 
iperiority in numbers, arms and equipment,” and that “while 
onfederates were driven from the position they gained 
day, they position” 
Bryant's carefully oiled phrases, “a formal victory’ and 
“an apparent victory” admiration as the finest 
pecimens of numerous war literature extant. One can hardly 
conjecture what would in his eyes amount to a rebel victory. 
We learn from Bryant that “all the store houses, machine 
hops and depots in Atlanta were destroyed” when Sherman 
began his march to the sea. One encyclopedia adds to this, 
government buildings.” 


the second retained their original 


must win 


The Britannica says “Hood was compelled to evacuate 
the city and Sherman afterwards retired to Chattanooga, 
movements which occasioned the destruction by fire of the 
creater part of the buildings, both public and private.” 

Of course Sherman did not retire to Chattanooga, but this 
Ss perhaps immaterial. 

Stephens says “in the meantime Sherman, after destroy- 
ing and burning Atlanta had set out anew from that point on 
his grand march to the sea.” 

Bitter controversies have been waged between tne North 
and the South over the question as to whetner Sherman 
burned Atlanta. 

History has told the tale with as many tongues as Hydra, 
and I gather from them, that when Sherman left Atlanta “his 
movements occasioned a fire” in some mysterious way. That 
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this fire only destroyed “store houses, depots and machine 
shops that it also destroyed “government buildings,” that 
it also destroyed “the greater part of the buildings, both pub- 
lic and private’ and that “Sherman burned and destroyed At- 
lanta.” It will be seen that these various accounts present 
a wide field for choice. 

After having set fire to all the 
shops and government buildings” it 


“store houses, machine 
must have occasioned 
history some mild surprise to find that from such inadequate 
causes “the greater part of all buildings, both public and pri- 
vate, were destroyed.” 

One of these grave historians leaves it an open question 
as to whether this destruction was not caused by a spirit of 
suicidal incendiarism on the part of Atlanta, like that which 
impelled the inhabitants of Moscow to thwart Napoleon and 
nullify his conquest by the destruction of their veloved city. 
The ethical question as to whether it was a moral necessity to 
burn the buildings in Atlanta we leave to other authorities. 

We who read and try to understand it and increase our 
stock of information from it, may however insist that a bold 
avowal of the right to burn Atlanta, and a bold statement of 
the facts, would be preferable to this shuffling evasion, this 
gingerly tip-toeing of history over the embers of burned At- 
lanta as if they were still hot. The march to the sea, and the 
burning of Columbia, however, gives opportunity for a great 
interchange of courtesies between history and falsehood. 

I find in my readings that a confederate, General Wade 
Hampton, filled Columbia with cotton and then set fire to it. 

And from northern historians, that in Georgia only public 
buildings, cotton gins and mills were burned. In South Caro- 
lina vacant houses were burned. From another pretentious 
northern historian, that “very little damage was done to pri- 
vate property except in a few cases of extraordinary provo- 
cation.” 

Southern historians say that no language can describe 
the wide spread destruction of homes and property in the 
territory covered by Sherman’s march and that Columbia was 
set on fire by the federals, and libraries, dwelling houses, and 
public buildings, including the state library of 25,000 volumes, 
were thus destroyed. 

I turn from this somewhat unpleasant part of our history 
to a still more unpleasant part, namely the depredations of 

British in the war of 1812. 

tryant in referring to this, uses decidedly undiplomatic 

re: he says—There is evidence to prove tnat English- 
showed themselves here, as they have done elsewhere, 
the most merciless and brutal of civilized nations,” an‘ 

n sets forth with much amplification the facts showing the 

ruction of private property in that war, along the Atlantic 
the burning of villages, farm houses, and private prop- 
mh mere wantonness by the British, without restraint 
their officers; the capture of Washington, the burning 
of all the public buildings were, including the White House, 
saving only the patent office. 

One history states with unconscious irony that the patent 

ice alone was saved because it was of value to civilization. 
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The romance of war gets much of its color from the 
of history. The charge that the British were the 
merciless and brutal of nations sounds like the jest 
For fifty years we were ruled 
by a slave drivers’ lash, and made merchandise of human 
flesh. We held millions of men in bondage, while we sang 
and prated of liberty and filled the earth with our boastings. 

Nations are the great Pharisees “snarling at each other's 
After war comes the mimic battles of the historians. 
After the curtain drops on dreadful tragedy, the stage is 
filed with the side-splitting farce and Pantaloon and Punch 
and Judy, turn sorrow into mirth, and tears into laughter. 
Falsehood commences her long, and many times permanent, 
masquerade as Truth. 

(To be Continued.) 
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The Doctrine of Reasonable Doubt 


By J. S. BURGER 


Address Delivered Before the Bar Association of the State of Kansas 


The harsh and bloody criminal codes of many of earth’s 
great nations caused their judiciaries to adopt a rule of evi- 


dence requiring a high degree of proof before inflicting the 
death penalty. The Mosaic law required the judges of Israel 
to be certain that the accused was guilty before pronouncing 
the death sentence for idolatry. (Deut. xvii:4). Agesilaus, 
the Spartan, advised caution in ascertaining the truth of every 
criminal charge. The same rule was made a part of the 
Athenian Code. (Mascardus, De Probat, vol. I, page 87, conc. 
36, n. 3.) This idea found its way into the Digest (Dig. Lib. 
48, tit. 19, leg. 5) and the Codex, because of public expedience 
held the public prosecutor to the strictest proof. (Codex lib. 
4, tit. 19, leg. 25.) 

The early English law writers, also, must have been im- 
pressed with the necessity of being careful in ascertaining the 
accused’s guilt in capital offenses. The Mirror says: “In doubt- 
ful cases one ought rather to save than condemn.” (Mir. p. 
239.) It was said by Lord Hale: “I would never convict any 
person of murder or manslaughter unless the facts were proved 
to have been done or the body found dead. I would never con- 
vict any person of stealing goods cujusdam ignoti merely be- 
cause he could not give any account of how he came by them, 
unless there was due proof made that a felony was committed 
ot those goods.” (2 Hale P. C., 289, 290.) 

Some writers have undertaken to elucidate the ideas above 
set forth and at the same time assign a reason for them in the 
form of a comparison. We believe that Sir Matthew Hale was 
the first to use this method when he said: “It is bet- 
ter that five guilty persons should escape unpunished than 
that one innocent should die.” (2 Hale P. C., 290. Blackstone 
when he wrote his commentaries doubles tne number to go 
unpunished and says: “The law holds that it is better that ten 
guilty persons should escape than that one innocent suffer.” 
(4 Bl. 558.) By the time Mr. Starkie took the matter up, it had 
grown like a mushroom, for he states it thus: ‘The maxim of 
the law is that it is better that ninety-nine (that is, an in- 
definite numoer) offenders shall escape than that one innocent 
man he condemned.” ‘“Starkie’s Ev., eighth Am. Ed 756.) 

Mr. May (10 A. Law Rev., 655), after an effrot to prove 
the poor logic of these comparative statements, does a legal 
war dance upon them in the following language: “This is the 
logic which the world has accepted for half a century without 
scoffing. Better that any number of savings banks be robbed 





than that one innocent man should be condemned as a burg- 


lar. Better that any number of innocent men, women and 
children should be wayla‘d, robbed, ravished and murdered by 
a wicked, willful and depraved malefactor than that one inno- 
cent person should be convicted and punished for the perpetra- 
tion of one of this infinite multitude of crimes by an intelli- 
gent and well-meaning, though mistaken, court and jury. Bet- 
ter any amount of crime than one mistake in a well meant en- 
deavor to prevent it!” Better for whom, we beg leave to ask? 
For society or for the malefactor? 


Ignorant of the scathing criticisms which Mr. May had 
in store for them, the common law courts continued to follow 
this “old cautionary doctrine” which even he is bound to ad- 
mit commended itself to the sound sense and human'‘ty of the 
courts. They not only followed it, but as their knowledge in- 
creased and the reason for its application became plainer and 
more urgent, they widened and extended its application. It 





was formerly only invoked in favorem vitae and necessarily 
often invoked because the forfeiture of life was the penalty 
paid for every felony and the catalogue of penalties was very 
extensive. “You must be cautious,” said the court to the jury, 
“the issue is life or death to the prisoner.” We find a little 
later, though, just when is uncertain, this “old cautionary doc- 
trine” was extended to all crimes. 


It has been said that Ireland is “rich in song and story.” 
It has another claim to fame, for it is in the trial of the trea 
son cases in Dublin, in 1798, that we hear for the first time 
the courts using the familiar phrase “reasonable doubt.” We 
have it from McNally, an Irishman, that: “It may also, at 
this day, be considered a rule of law, that if the jury entertain 
a reasonable doubt upon the truth of the testimony of wit- 
nesses given upon an issue they are sworn well and truly to 
try, they are bound to acquit.” (McNally in Rules of Ev. P. C. 
p. 2.) In the case of Rex v. Finney, tried in Dubl'n in January, 
1798, the jury are told that they “are to be satisfied beyond a 
probability of doubt.” Again in the treason cases in Ireland 
in 1803 Lord Norberry told the jury to acquit upon “rational, 
well-founded doubt.” In the case of Donnelly and others the 
words were, “a rational doubt,” such as “rational” or “honest 
men may enterta'n.” (28 How. St. Tr., 1095.) The first text 
writer to use language so strong after this was Phillips, who, 
in 1814, on page 58 of an essay published in the back of his 
book on evidence, says: “The jury must be distinctly per- 
suaded of the prisoner’s guilt. That the impression must bé 
not that the prisoner ‘s probably guilty, but that he really and 
absolutely is so.” Then came Mr. Starkie in 1824 with this 
statement: “To a moral certainty to the exclusion of all 
reasonable doubt.” Such we believe is a brief history of this 
phrase up to this time. It has now become accepted as the law 
and courts begin the'r futile attempts to define this term and 
determine the extent of its application. ; 


Sagacious judges and text writers have often admitted the 
futility of attempting by definitions to make this expression 
clearer to the minds of jurors. In d'scussing this matter a 
judge of reputation has well observed: “If a jury cannot un- 
derstand their duty when told they must not convict when they 
have a reasonable doubt of the prisoner’s guilt or of any fact 
essential to prove it, they can seldom get any help from such 
subtleties as require a trained mind to distinguish. Jurors are 
presumed to have common sense and to understand common 
English. They are not presumed to have professional or any 
high degree of technical or linguistic training.” Another julge 
of this same court employed the followings words. “The len- 
guage that ‘s within the comprehension of persons of ordinary 
intelligence can seldom be made plainer by further definition 
or refining. All persons who possess the qualifications of 
jurors know that a doubt is a fluctuation or uncertainty of mind 
arising from defective knowledge or of evidence, and that a 
doubt of the guilt of the accused honestly entertained is a rea- 
sonable doubt.” P 


There is danger in attempting by these subtle metaphysi- 
cal paraphrases, to define the plain words “reasonable doubt.” 
This phrase was invented by the common law judges because it 
could be readily understood by plain men in the jury box. 
‘bnese attempted explanations and definitions are very apt to 
impress the jury with the idea that their verd‘ct is not to be 
the result of the natural impression which the evidence has 
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made upon their minds, but of some artificial rule which the 
law has created for them to apply in reaching it. Recognizing 
this danger, the courts of the commonwealths of Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania have held that an instruction “that the jury 
should be satisfied of defendant’s guilt beyond a reasonable 
doubt” is sufficient without further explanation. (Conn. v. 
Tuttle, 12 Cush. 502; Com. v. Cobb, 14 Gray 57; Com. v. Har- 
man, 4 Pa. St. 269.) Following out the same idea by a number 
of decis‘ons the appellate court of Texas has held that it is not 
only not error, in instructing juries as to the term reasonable 
doubt, to use the language of the statute, but that is exactly 
what they should do, the reason being that efforts to elucidate 
the language of the statutes have been found unnecessary and 
mischievous. (Tex. Cr. Code Art. 27; Bromlet v. State, 21 Tex. 
App. 611; Ham v. State, 4 Tex. App. 645.) In Mickey v. Com- 
monwealth (9 Bush 593) the Supreme Court of Kentucky puts 
it thus: “As it is impossible to define precisely in a few words 
what a reasonable doubt is, courts in instructing juries in 
criminal cases should make no such attempts, but merely fol- 
low the language of the code.” 


And yet most courts of this country in instructing juries 
in criminal cases have felt called upon at some time or other 
to explain and define these plain words, this s‘'mple expres- 
sion. Judge Thompson has likened these explanations and 
definitions to “A sort of anarchic realm where doctrines, dis- 
tinctions and subtleties seem to contend forever and hopelessly 
with each other like the four elements in M'‘lton’s Chaos.” 
(11 Crim. Mag. 1.) A careful perusal of these judicial refine- 
ments and discriminations will convince any one that Judge 
Thompson has hit upon a happy figure of speech to illustrate 
the court’s treatment of the phrase “reasonable doubt.” 


Here are a few samples of these judicial refinements. In 
the celebrated Webster case (5 Cush. 295) we have the follow- 
ing: “What is reasonable doubt? It is a term often used, 
probably pretty well understood, but not easily defined. It is 
not a mere possible doubt, because everything relating to 
human affairs and depending upon moral evidence is open to 
some possible or imaginary doubt. It is that state of the 
case which after the entire comparison of all the evidence 
leaves the minds of jurors in that condition that they cannot 
Say that they feel an abiding conviction to a moral certainty 
of the truth of the charge.” “Such moral certainty as con- 
vinces the minds of the tribunal as reasonable men beyond a 
reasonable doubt,” is the language of Baron Park in Regina v. 
Sterne. 

The supreme courts of Kansas and California have adopted 
the following definition, saying that if courts must define the 
term this as as good as any: “A reasonable doubt is that state 
of the case which after the entire comparison and considera- 
tion of all the evidence leaves the minds of the jurors in 
that condit‘on that they cannot say that they feel 
an abiding condition to a moral certainty of the truth of the 
charge; that is, to a certainty that convinces and directs the 
understanding, and satisfies the reason and judgment of those 
who are bound to act conscientiously upon it.” We submit 
that this definition, with its long words, obscure phrases and 
complex arrangement is clear as mud. It is best described as 
“Confusion worse confounded.” If it is as good as any, we 
extend our deepest sympathy to jurors who must be guided by 
some of the poorer explanations of this term 


The following is from lowa (State v. Hayden, 45 Iowa 
17): “If upon such cons‘deration the minds of the jury are 
not firmly and abidingly satisfied of the defendant’s guilt, if 
the conscientious judgment of the jurors wavers and oscillates, 
then the doubt is a reasonable one, and you should acquit.” 

Nevada in State v. Nelson( 11 Nev. 334) approved the fol- 
lowing: “But in order to justify the jury in finding the de- 
fendant guilty it is not necessary that the jury should be sat- 
isfied of his guilt beyond a possibility of doubt. All that is 
necessary is that they should be satisfied of the defendant’s 


| 
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guilt to a moral certainty and beyond a reasonable doubt; al- 
though they may not be entirely satisfied that the defendant 
and no other or different person committed the alleged of- 
fense. In Regina v. White (4 Foster & Fin. 383) the jury 
were told that “they must be satisfied beyond any reasonable 
doubt of the defendant’s guilt, and this as a conviction created 
in their minds, not merely as a matter of probability. If it 
was only an impression of probability their duty was to acquit.” 

It was said in U. S. v. Jackson (29 Fed. 503): “A rea- 
sonable doubt is a doubt for which a good reason can be given, 
which reason must be based on the evidence or the want of evi- 
dence.’ In a previous case the same court said: “It is a doubt 
you may entertain, as reasonable men, after a thorough re- 
view and consideration of the evidence, a doubt for which 
a good reason, arising from the evidence, can be given.” 
With these instructions jurors have a weapon with which to 
corner a dissenting juror by demanding his reason for doubt- 
ing. 

Mr. Justice Brewer was convinced that the following was 
not too narrow: “To exclude such a doubt the evidence must 
be such as to produce in the minds of prudent men such cer- 
ta'nty that they would act on the conviction without hesita- 
tion in their own most important interests.” (State v. Kearley, 
26 Kan. 77.) A like instruction was held erroneous in In- 
diana because men might and probably would act “in their 
own most important interests” upon a mere preponderanc? 
of evidence. 

Mr. Justice Dillon, in State v. Ostrander, 18 Iowa 437, 
uses the following: “The doubt that entitles to an acquittal 
must be real, not captious or imaginary.” But the keen judi- 
cial minds of Missouri and Texas have found sufficient error 
in these words to condemn each of them in succession. (Bray 
y. State, 41 Tex. App. 560; State v. Swain, 68 Mo.) A Michigan 
judge puts it thus: “A reasonable doubt is a fair doubt based 
ing out of the testimony in the case. It is not a mere imagi- 
nary or captious or possible doubt, but a fair doubt based upon 
reason and common sense.” Mr. Justice Campbell thought 
this “one of the clearest and most sensible definit‘ons” he had 
“ever seen and such as to be intelligible to any jury.” (Peo. 
y. Finley, 38 Mich. 482.) In Indiana and Texas common sense 
is not the juror’s best guide. Judge Thompson’s paraphrase 
of this is: “That in those jurisdictions it is error for juries to 
exercise a mental faculty not possessed by the appellate 
courts.” (Sisk v. State, 9 Tex. App. 246; Dinsmore v. State, 
67 Ind. 306.) 

Such are the definitions of this term in a few jurisdic- 
tions. Each jurisd‘ction has its own definition and explana- 
tion; yea, more, most jurisdictions have an assortment from 
which to select as occasion may require. Thus we have “to @ 
reasonable and moral certainty,” “to an abiding conviction of 
guilt,” “to an ab‘ding conviction to a moral certainty,” “to 
a conviction that a man would act upon in matters of the high- 
est concern and importance to his own interests,” such as 
would cause a prudent man to pause and hesitate in the 
eraver transactions of life, “a doubt for which a good reason 
can be given,” “not a possible or conjectural doubt,” “not a 
may-be-so or might-be-so,” “not an imaginary or captious but 
a real doubt,” “a probability of innocence is ground for rea- 
sonable doubt,” “something more than probability and less 
than absolute certainty.” Here is an assortment sufficiently 
extensive to fit any case. But should you not be able to sat- 
isfy your wants from these, the thing you need can be found 
in the applicat‘on of this doctrine. 

The rule in civil cases, that the party in whose favor the 
evidence preponderates is entitled to the decision of the court, 
is not of universal application in all jurisdictions. It has 
been said that, “Where the commission of a crime is directly 
in issue in any proceeding, crim‘nal or civil, it must be proved 
beyond a reasonable doubt.” (Steven's Dig. of Ev., Art. 94.) 





This was the English rule, and as to the English courts was 
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founded upon sufficient reason. Besides the mortification and 
disgrace attendant upon such a verdict, there was the addi- 
tional reason that the party against whom the verdict was 
rendered must be immediately put upon his trial for that 
crime without awaiting for an indictment from a grand jury. 

Lord Kenyon says: “In a case of slander where the de- 
fendant justifies words which amount to a charge of felony 
and proves his justification, the plaintiff may be put upon his 
trial by that verdict without the intervention of a grand jury,” 
(3 Erp. 185.) Following the rule laid down above we hear 
Lord Denman telling the jury in Wilmett v. Harmer (8 C. 
& P. 969) that: “The first plea of the defendant is a justifica- 
tion of so much of the libel as imputes the crime of bigamy to 
the plaintiff and I think on this plea of justification you should 
have the same strictness of proof as on a trial for bigamy.” 

Without stopping to consider the reasons upon which this 
rule rests, a number of our states have adopted it. It has not 
occurred to these courts that this phrase was adopted by the 
common law in favorem vitae. That its purpose was to shield 
from punishment for crime until the guilt of the accused was 
fully proved. Nowhere in this country is a verdict of a jury 
in a civil case made to serve for a criminal indictment and the 
rule does not rest upon reason or sense in this country. Mr. 
Justice Sherwood says: “Wherever this doctrine ha; received 
the sanction of the courts in this country, two elements will 
be found in the error which has conduced to such a result: 
first, that of blindly following English precedents oblivious 
of the reasons which gave them origin; second, that of con- 
founding together and regarding as identical the same kind 
with the same degree of proof.’ (Dissenting opinion fin Pols- 
ton v. See, 54 Mo. 299.) This rule of requiring proof beyond a 
reasonable doubt has been abandoned by several states. IIli- 
nois and Florida are the only states requiring such proof in in- 
surance cases where the defense is that the plaintiff burned 
the property. 

Mr. Justice Burrows in Ellis v. Burrel, makes use of the 
following language: “But we think the time to limit the ap- 
plication of a rule which was originally adopted in favorem 
vitae in the days of a sanguinary penal code, to cases arising 
on the criminal side of the docket, and no longer suffer it to 
obstruct or incumber the act‘ons of juries in civil suits sound- 
ing only in damages.” Mr. Justice Burrows’ idea is supported 
by an overwhelming weight of authority. It is destined to be- 
come the universal rule. Mr. May says of this opinion (10 
Am. Law Rev. 642): “It is refreshing to meet with such an 
opinion.- It gives no uncertain sound, and we hail it as sig- 
nalizing the beginning of the end of a mischievous application 
on the civil side of a rule of evidence, which though justifia- 
ble, perhaps, in its origin within the domain of criminal law, 
has outlived its usefulness even there.” 

We cannot, with all our respect for Mr. May, yield our as- 
sent to the last clause of the above quotation. We do not*see 
why the life of an Irish traitor in 1798 was any dearer than is 
the life of a Kansas citizen at the present time, or why Dr. 
Webster should be entitled to an acquittal if his guilt was not 
proved beyond a reasonable doubt, any more than siiould 
Jessie Morrison under like circumstances. We believe that 
Mr. May is without authority for his assertion. Anyway the 
charity of the law and its solicitude for the safety of the inno- 
cent are such that courts continue to say: “That the npre- 
sumption of innocence attends the accused throughout every 
state of the trial until overcome by proof beyond a reasonblé 
doubt.” It is the duty of the judge in every jurisdiction when 
requested so to do, and in most jurisdictions, whether re- 
quested or not, to explain this presumption to the jury. The 
presumption of innocence is not overcome by a preponderance 
of evidence, or any weight of preponderant evidence, but it 
stands as the shield of the accused until it is overthrown by 
evidence possessing such a high degree of probative value as 
to satisfy the minds of the jury beyond a reasonable 
doubt that he is guilty. It is put this way in Horne v. State, 





1 Kan. 42: “The accused may stand upon the presumption of 
innocence until every material allegation and every ingredient 
of the crime is proved.” 

Where the commission of the crime is denied, the courts 
are agreed in requiring proof beyond a reasonable doubt. But 
when under a plea of “not guilty” the defendant sets up mat- 
ter as a justification or excuse, we find the authorities di- 
vergent. Some of them treat a plea of justification or excuse 
as a special plea and shift the burden of proof to the defend- 
ant. The better considered cases say that a plea of “not 
guilty” denies every ingredient necessary to establish criminal 
liability and leaves the burden upon the prosecution through- 
out the trial. Thus we find three rules in the United States 
when the defense of insanity is relied upon. 

A few courts, ignorant of the nature of this disease, and 
actuated by the early hostility that prevailed among those who 
little understood it, require the defendant to prove insanity 
beyond a reasonable doubt. New Jersey and Oregon are com- 
mitted to this harsh rule. (State v. Spencer, 21 N. J. L. 201; 
State v. Hanson, 35 Pac. 979.) 

The great weight of authority requires the defendant te 
establish this insanity by a preponderance of evidence. “One 
who sets up insanity as a defense must show its existence 
by a fair preponderance of evidence.” (Com. v. Perchine, 168 
Pa. St. 603.) 

The following has been approved in Arkansas: “The de- 
fendant is presumed to be sane and this presumpt‘on con- 
tinues until overcome by proof in the case fairly preponderat- 
ing.” (Williams v. State, 50 Ark. 511.) The above are fair 
samples of the rule in such cases, followed by a majority of the 
states. 

While the last mentioned rule is sustained by the great- 
est number of authorities, the best considered cases require the 
state to sustain the burden throughout the trial. Sanity is an 
ingredient in crime as essential as the overt act, and if sanity 
is wanting there can be nocrime. And if the jury entertain a 
reasonable doubt of the question of sanity, the prisoner is enti- 
tled to the benefit of that doubt. We wish to be understood as 
saying in that case that the burden of proof is on the prosecu- 
tion to prove beyond a reasonable doubt, whatever the de- 
fense may be. If insanity is relied on and evidence is given 
tending to establish that unfortunate condition of the mind 
and a reasonable well founded doubt is thereby raised of the 
sanity of the accused, every principle of justice and humanity 
demands that the accused shall have the benefit of the doubt.” 
(Chief Justice Breese in Hopps v. Peo, 31 Ill. 385. Mr. Justice 
Harlan says: “The plea of not guilty is unlike a special plea 
ina civil action. It is not in confession and avoidance, for it is 
a plea that controverts every fact essential to constitute the 
crime charged. Upon that plea the accused may stand shielded 
by the presumption of innocence until it appears that he is 
guilty. And his guilt cannot in the very nature of things 
be regarded as proved, if the jury entertain a reasonable doubt 
from all the evidence whether he was legally capable of com- 
mitting the crime.” (U.S. v. Davis, 160 U. S. 485.) Mr. Jus- 
tice Valentine says: “But if upon the whole evidence intro- 
duced upon the trial together with all the presumptions appli- 
cable to the case there should be a reasonable doubt as to 
whether the defendant ‘s sane or insane he must be ac- 
quitted.” State v. Crawford, 11 Kan. 32.) 

The courts are divided in about the same proportion as 
to the burden and the degree of proof required in other affirma- 
uve defenses. In New York the rule is stated thus: “The peo- 
ple in the first place must prove the corpus delicti beyond a 
reasonable doubt, and if the prisoner claims a justification he 
must take upon himself the burden of satisfying the jury by a 
preponderance of evidence.” The doctrine in Kansas is most 
favorable to the prisoner. But Kansas is not alone. Some of 
the most respectable courts of this country support the position 
of Kansas, and there is no doubt but these courts have reason 
on their side. Judge Thompson says (11 Crim. Law Mag., 1): 
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“It is undeniably logical that if the jury are in doubt as to the 
existence of any fact which is of such a nature, if true, the de- 
fendant cannot be guilty, he is entitled to an acquittal.” One 
court said: “The jury must be satisfied beyond a reasonable 
doubt that Newton Crawford was the person who committed 
complained of or they must find the defendant not 
The same rule applies to insanity; self-defense, alibi 
and to malice, guarded by the same considerations, the follow 
held not erroneous: “If the jury believe beyond a 
reasonable doubt that the defendant is guilty of murder in the 
second degree, but have a doubt as to the degree of 
the offense, the jury will give the defendant the benefit of 
that doubt and find him guilty of the less offense.” (State v 
86 Mo. 309.) 

Every member of the jury, 
satisfied of the accused’s guilt 
Hence the following instructions should not have been re- 
fused: “The law requires that no man be convicted of a 
crime until each and every one of the jury is satisfied to the 
conclusion of every reasonable doubt.” Farther on in the same 
case the same court said: “If any one of the jury, after having 
duly considered the evidence and after having consulted with 
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guilty.” 
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first or 


Anderson, 


in most jurisdictions, must be 
beyond a reasonable doubt 


his fellow-jurymen should entertain such reasonable doubt, 
the jury should acquit him.” (75 Ind. 1146.) This was in a 
case of assault and battery. A like instruction was offered 


and rejected in this State in the case of State v. Witt, 34 Kan 
488.) This our supreme court held error. Carrying out the 
same idea, it has been well decided that instructions should not 
be so framed as to lead the jury to conclude that unless the 
doubt arose in the minds of all the jurors, it is something less 
than a reasonable doubt, and should be d‘sregarded. (State 
v. Steward, 52 Iowa 284.) 

But it is im cases supported by circumstantial evidence 
alone that the doctrine of reasonable doubt should receive ‘ts 
strictest application. Accordingly, it has been held that: 


He upon whom the burden of proof rests must prove every 
single circumstance which is essential to the conclusion in 
the same manner and to the same extent as if the whole issue 
rested upon the proof of each individual circumstance.” 
(Starkie’s Ev. 856; Leland v. State, 18 Tex. App. 174.) “The 
videntiary facts must all be proved and the existence of them 
annot be inferred.” (Burril’s Cir. Ev. 733.) “The several cir- 
imstances upon which the conclusion depends must be fully 
established by proof. They are facts from which the main 
fact is to be inferred, and they are to be proved by competent 
evidence and by the same weight and force of evidence as if 
each one was itself the fact in issue.” (Com. v. Webster, 5 
Cush., 295.) This is the language of Chief Justice Shaw in 
the leading case upon this subject in this country. It has been 
said that the state must establish every link in the chain of 
umstances from which the accused’s guilt is to be in- 
ferred, beyond a reasonable doubt. Other courts still adher- 
ng to the link doctrine, when the facts so arrange themselves, 
concluded that in most cases the facts do not thus ar- 
range themselves. These courts liken the incriminating cir- 
cumstances to a crowd from which one or a dozen, or even a 
number, may depart, and yet leave the accused com- 
pletely surrounded. Or again to a cable made up of an in- 
finite number of strands, one or a number of which may 
be broken, and yet the cable hold. Accordingly, in those cases 
repudiate the link doctrine and say that if upon the 
whole evidence the jury is not convinced of the defendant’s 
guilt beyond a reasonable doubt, they must acquit. State v. 
5 Ore., 730; U. S. v. Wright, 16 Fed., 112. 

In conclusion we wish to record our humble protest 
against the conclusions reached by Judge Thompson in 11 
Crim. Law Mag. 1, and by Mr. May in 10 Am. Law Rev., 642. 
We do not believe that American judges are “small men,” or 
that our jurymen are “dolts,” or that this doctrine is responsi- 
ble for train robbery, ravishment and murder. We do not 
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believe that this doctrine “stands as a lion in the way” to the 
punishment of crime, or that it is paralyzing our ability to 
cope with the criminal classes. A careful scrutiny of our 
judicial roster will show that ou¥ judges have been men of 
high legal attainments, equal, yea, superior to their English 
brothers; at least, America has never produced a Jeffries. A 
perusal of our jury laws will show, not only in this State, but 
elsewhere, that our jurymen are selected from our most in- 
telligent citizens. And that they are men of affairs whose 
judgment is as accurate in most matters as is the judgment 





of some of our fussy law writers. We believe, and statistics 
prove that crime is as scarce in America as in any country in 
the world. These eminent legal minds, like most reformers’ 
ideas of their pet innovations, have fallen into the belief that 
all the evils that afflict society would disappear if we would 
but abandon the doctrine of reasonable doubt. And like most 
reformers their hopes will never know fruition. For as long as 
men hold their reputation, liberty and life dear, so long will 
th‘s doctrine stand as the shield of innocence and the champion 
of liberty. 





Official Deadheadism in the View of Federal Law. 


The United States law of 1887, with its amend- 
ments, applies to every railway engaged in carrying “passen- 
gers,” unless “wholly within one State.” It punishes “un- 
just discrimination” among passengers by any such railway. 
That offence is described as demanding or receiving a great- 
er or less sum for like service from one passenger than from 
another. It punishes “undue or unreasonable” preference or 
advantage, in any respect whatsoever, to one passenger over 
another, given or permitted by the railway. It compels pub- 
licity of rates and fares for passengers, and punishes the ac- 
ceptance by the railway of a less sum, which includes, one 
would say, acceptance of no payment and a free pass. 

If Federal legislation stopped there, no one could deny 
it to be a criminal offence for a Federal official to be carried 
deadhead on an interstate railroad, unless all passengers are 
deadheads. 

The twenty-second section of the original law, as amend- 
ed in 1889 and 1895, makes exemptions from the general 
provisions forbidding free passenger service by the railway. 
One exemption covers certain described property. Another 
covers certain described passengers. These last ex- 
emptions include “destitute and homeless persons” trans- 
ported for charitable societies, and their agents. Fed- 
eral officials are not in that class! “Reduced rates” can be 
given to certain other persons, but Federal officials are not 
mentioned. Passes and free transportation can be given to 
Officers and servants of other railways. 

Those are all the exemptions; and by the well known rules 
of statutory interpretation an inclusion of certain named 
things as an exception to general provisions excludes all un- 
named things. Inclusion of one is exclusion of the other. 
So that as Federal officials are excluded from free transpor- 
tation by the general provisions, and are not included by apt 
words of description in the twenty-second section, they can- 
not travel deadhead. 

That is not all. 

The recent law of Feb. 19, 1903, signed by President 
Roosevelt, and which he must execute, makes the “corpora- 
tion” punishable, as for a misdemeanor, if it, or its agents, 
does or omits to do certain things. It then declares: 





“Section 3. That whenever the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall have reasonable ground for belief that any 
common carrier is engaged in the carriage of passengers or 
freight traffic between given points at less than the published 
rates on file, or is committing any discriminations forbidden 
by law, a petition may be presented alleging such facts to the 
Circuit Court of the United States sitting in equity having 
jurisdiction.” 

The law of last February furthermore declares that: 

“It shall be the duty of the several District Attorneys 
ot the United States, whenever the Attorney-General shall di- 
rect, either of his own motion or upon the request of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to institute and prosecute 
such proceedings.” ; 

It seems on general principles quite unlikely that Con- 
gress intended, when legislating against free passes, that inter- 
state railways should be permitted to put Federal officials 
into the relations with the railways, implied by a transport- 
ing of the officials deadhead, with free “bed and board,” in- 
cluding champagne and cigars. The statute neither includes 
Federal officials, by specific and apt designation, as entitled 
to free transportation as passengers on railways, nor specially 
declares that they shall pay the same rate as unofficial citi- 
zens; but the forbidding of discriminations and preferences 
does, undoubtedly, put the official and unofficial on a par. 
The statute describes with great minuteness the persons who 
may have free passes, or reduced rates, as passengers, but does 
not embrace Federal officials. 

li will not do to say that because a railway can, under 
the law, haul free the private cars of its own officials or of 
officials of other railways, therefore the railway can, without 
full payment for all the places therein, haul the same cars 
when filled with Federal officials and those in their entourage. 
That interpretation would enable a railway to circumvent the 
statute by labelling all its carriages ‘““Private—Official,” filling 
them with unofficials and whom else it pleased, and carrying 
them deadhead. Congress, for one reason or other, apparent- 
ly wished to prohibit free passes and reduced rates on rail- 
ways of all excepting impoverished persons, clergymen, rail- 
way Officials and railway servants.—(New York “Sun.”) 
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(Concluded.) 


When the inspection of those articles was ended the 


presiding judge declared the judicial investigation ended, 


and without interruption, desiring to end it quicker, asked | 
the prosecuting attorney to make his closing address, hoping 
that he, too, was a man and wants to smoke and eat din- 
ner, and will therefore take pity on them. But he showed no 
pity either for himself or for them. 

The ass‘stant district attorney was by nature a born fool, 
and besides, had the misfortune to graduate from the gym- 
nasium with the gold medal, and to receive the prize in the 
university for a composition on Roman Law, and for these 
reasons his self-confidence and self-satisfaction were exces- 
sive (being increased by his success among ladies). When 
the floor was given h‘m, he immediately arose, displaying his 
fine figure, in an embroidered uniform, and placing both his 
hands on the desk, glanced over the court-room, avoiding the 
eyes of the defendants, and began: 

“The case before you, gentlemen of the jury’—his speech, 
which was prepared by him during the reading of the reports 
of the medical examinations—‘is a characteristic crime, if 
one may express himself so.” 

The closing speech of the district attorney, in his opinion, 
ought to be of public importance, like the famous addresses 
of those lawyers that became great in later years. It is true 
that in the audience were only three women, a seamstress, 
a cook, the sister of Simon, and a coachman, but that did not 
matter. The rule of the assistant district attorney was always 
to be at the height of his professional dignity, i. e., to pene- 
trate into the depths of the psychological cause of crime, and 
lay bare the diseased parts of society. 

“You see before you, gentlemen of the jury, a crime 
characteristic of the end of th‘s century, which bears, so to 
say, special features of that sad decay to which those ele- 
ments of our society are exposed, which are confronted by the 
penetrating rays of this investigation.” 

The assistant district attorney spoke very long, partly 
trying to recollect all the smart things which he prepared 
for the oceasion, but mainly for the purpose of not stopping 
for a second, and that his speech should continue without a 
halt for an hour and a quarter. Only once he stopped, and 
for some time he stood swallowing saliva, but he soon caught 
up and made up the delay with a fresh flow of oratory. At 
one time he spoke in a soft, stealing voice, changing from 
one foot to the other, and looking at the jurors; at another 
time, in a quiet, business-like tone, looking in his notebook 
or in a loud, accusing torie, which he addressed to the audience 
or to the jurors. Only at the defendants, who did not take 
their eyes from him, he never looked. In his speech was 
all that was then and is still considered the last word of 
scientific wisdom. Here was crime by inheritance, inborn 
crime, Lomboso, Tard, evolution, the struggle for existence, 
hypnotism, Scharko and decadence. 

The merchant Smelkov, by the definition of the assistant dis- 
trict attorney, was the type of the mighty Russian, not touched 
by the progress of the times, with his good nature, who, owing 


‘ 





to his kindness and confidence in others, fell a prey to rough, 
corrupted persons, under whose influence he happened to be. 

Simon Kartinkin was the product of the serfal rights, 
a man without education, without principles, even without 
a religion. Evfimia was his mistress, and a prey to inkeri- 
tance. She had all the signs of a degenerate. But the princi- 
pal moving spring in this crime was Maslova, who presented 
decadence in its lowest forms. “This woman,” said the as- 
sistant district attorney without looking at her, “received 
an education, we heard here in the testimony of the ris- 
tress of the house. She not only can read and write, but 
knows French. She is an orphan, probably having iu her 
the germs of crime; was brought up in an intelligent. ncble 
family, and could have lived by honest work, but ske leaves 
her benefactors, gives herself over to her passions, and in 
order to gratify them, enters a disorderly house, where she 
differs from her companions by her education, and what is 
most important, as you heard, gentlemen of the jury, from 
her mistress, with the ability to influence visitors with that 
secret, lately analyzed by science, espec‘ally by Scharko, 
nature or property known by the name of insinuation. With 
this very quality she wins over that good natured, trusting, 
rich Russian giant, and uses his confidence for the purpose 
of first robbing him and then taking his life.” 

“Well, it. seems he is off,” said the presiding judge, smil- 
ingly bending over to an associate. 

“An awful fool,” said the serious member of the court. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” meanwhile continued the as- 
sistant district attorney, gracefully bending his thin waist, 
“the fate of these persons is in your discretion, but in your 
power is also the fate of society, which you influence with 
your verdict. You go into the significance of this crime, 
and the danger to society, from such pathological, so to say, 
individuals as Maslova, and guard it from infection, defend 
the innocent, strong elements of this society from infection, 
and even from ruin.” 

And as if personally oppressed by the importance of the 
coming verdict, the assistant district attorney, evidently com- 
pletely charmed with his speech, sat down. 

The meaning of h‘s oration, with the exception of the 
oratory, was that Maslova hypnotized the merchant, steal- 
ing into his confidence, and letting herself into his hotel 
room with a key, she wanted to take all his money, but being 
caught by Simon and Evfimia, she was compelled to divide 
the spoils with them. After this, in order to hide the cr'me, 
she again came into the hotel with the merchant, and there 
poisoned him. 

After the closing address of the assistant district attorney, 
from the table assigned for the attorneys, a middle aged 
man, in evening dress, with a large, haif round starched 
bosom, arose, and boldly made a speech in defense of Kar- 
tinkin and Bochkova. This was the attorney they hired for 
three hundred roubles. He defended them both and shifted 
over the crime to Maslova. 

He denied that Bochkova and Kartinkin were with Mas- 
lova when she took the money, insisting on the fact that the 
testimony of a detected poisoner is of no value, and should 
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not be admitted. The money, twenty-five hundred roubles, 
said the attorney, might have been maae by those two honest 
and industrious individuals, that used to get from three to 
five roubles a day from visitors. The money of the merchant 
was taken by Maslova and given over to somebody, or perhaps 
lost, as she was not in a normal state. 

The poisoning was done by Maslova herself. 

Therefore he asked the jurors to find his clients, Kar- 
tinkin and Bochkova, not guilty of robbery; however, should 
they be found guilty of robbery, it was without intent, and in 
no way connected with the poisoning. 

In conclusion, the attorney remarked with sarcasm to the 
assistant district attorney that the learned discussion of the 
worthy district attorney about the inheritance of crime, etc., 
although making clear the scientific question about it, did 
not apply to this case, as Bochkova was of unknown parentage. 

The district attorney angrily wrote down something on his 
paper and shrugged his shoulders with contempt. 

‘Then the attorney for Maslova arose, and, bashfully stam- 
mering, began his defense. Not denying that Maslova took 
part in the stealing of money, he insisted on the fact that 
she had no inttntion of poisoning Smelkov, but gave him the 
powder that he may fall asleep. He made an effort to prove 
that Maslova was ruined by a man who remained unpunished, 
while on her fell the burden of her ruined life, but this 
excursion of the attorney in the dominion of psychology was 
very unsuccessful, and embarrassed everybody present. While 
he was stammering about the cruelty of men and helpless- 
ness of women the judge, desiring to relieve him, requested 
that he should speak more to the point under discussion. 

After this attorney for the defendant, the assistant dis- 
trict attorney again arose to defend his stand which he took 
about inheritance of crime, and to answer the first attorney 
for the defendants with the argument that, notwithstanding 
the fact that Bochkova is of unknown parentage, neverthe- 
less the theory does not suffer by it, because it is placed by 
science on such a firm basis that one could not only trace 
inheritance to crime, but also crime to inheritance. Con- 
cerning the supposition that Maslova was seduced by 
an “imaginable” seducer (lay‘ng ~~ special stress on 
imaginable), he can say that all given facts in 
this case point that she herself was the seducer of many 
many victims that went through her hands. Saying this, he 
victoriously sat down. 

After this the defendants were asked to plead. 

Evfimia Bochkova repeated that she knew nothing, and 
did not take part in anything, stubbornly insisting that 
Maslova was the cause of all. Simon only repeated several 
times: ‘“‘Your Honor, I am innocent.” But Maslova said noth- 
ing. On the request of the judge that she should say all she 
had to say in her defense, she only lifted her eyes to his face, 
looked at everybody like a hunted animal, and began to cry 
nervously. 

“What is the matter with you?’ asked the merchant that 
sat next to Nekhludov, hearing a queer sound which escaped 
him. This sound was a suppressed sob. 

Nekhludov at this time did not quite understand, and at- 
tributed his suppressed sobbing and the tears in his eyes to 
the weakness of his nerves. He put on his eyeglasses in order 
to hide the tears, and then took out his handkerchief and 
began to blow his nose. 

The fear of the disgrace if everybody in the courtroom 
should learn of his deed drowned the voice of his conscience. 
This fear was supreme at this moment; every other feeling 
was swallowed by it. 

After the few closing words of the prosecuting attorney 
and the consultation of all attorneys in the case, which lasted 
for a considerable time, as to how to put the case, i. e., under 
what statute, those points were finally adjusted, and the judge 
began his summing up, and also his charge to the jury. 

Before instructing them on the points of fact in the case 














he talked for a long time in a friendly tone on points of law. 
He told them that robbery is robbery, and theft is theft, that 
stealing from a locked place is stealing from a locked place, 
and stealing from an unlocked place is stealing from an un- 
locked place. And while explaining this, he frequently looked 
at Nekhludov, as if saying that he knows he understands him, 
and he expects him to explain this matter of grave importance 
to his associates. When he thought that the jurors were suf- 
ficiently impressed with these truths, he began to develop an- 
other truth, that murder is such an act or acts which cause: 
death of a human being—for that reason, poisoning is also 
murder. When this truth had also penetrated the minds of the 
jurors he charged them that when burglary is committed at 
the same time with murder, they must consider the crime 
as murder and burglary. 


Although he himself wanted to get rid of the case, he was 
so used to his business that when he once started to talk he 
could not stop, and for that reason was impressing the fact 
upon the jurors that if in case they found the defendants no 
guilty they had a right to declare them not guilty, but should 
they find them guilty of one crime and not guilty of the other, 
they might declare them guilty of one and not guilty of the 
other. Then he explained to them that, notwithstanding the 
fact that his power is given them, they must use it with discre- 
tion. He also wanted to explain to them that if they will 
answer in the affirmative some point in the case they would 
admit all that is contained in that point, but should they not 
admit the whole, but only a part of the question, they musi 
state what they do not admit. But when looking at his watch, 
he saw that it is five minutes of three, he decided to stop the 
learned discussion and come to the facts of the case. 

“The following are the circumstances of the case,” and 
again repeated all that was already said by the district at- 
torney, the witnesses and the defense: 

The presiding judge spoke, and the members of the jury 
now and then looked at their watches, finding that, although 
the address was very good, i. e., all that it should be, it was a 
little too long. The assistant uistrict attorney was of the same 
opinion; it was unanimously seconded 

The judge finished his summing up. It seemed all was 
said, but the judge could not possibly part with his right to 
talk, so pleasant was it for him to hear his own voice, and 
found it necessary to say a few more words to the jurors about 
the importance of the power which was given to them, and 
with what care and precaution they must exercise it in order 
not to misuse the same, and about the oath they took, and that 
they are the conscience of the community, and that the secret 
of the jury-room must be kept sacred, etc., etc. 

From the time the judge began to speak, Maslova did 
not remove her eyes from his face; she looked at him as if 
afraid that she would lose a word, and for that reason Nekh- 
ludvo, not being afraid to meet her gaze, continously looke? 
at her. And in his imagination occurred the usual phenom- 
enon by which the face of a beloved person, not seen for many 
years, strikes you at first with its changes, but after some 
time little by little it becomes the same as it was many years 
ago; and before your spiritual eyes arises that exclusive, un- 
repeated expression of personality. This was going on in 
Nekhludov’s mind. 

Yes, notwithstanring the prison garb, the broadened body 
and developed bust, notwithstanding the blown-up lower part 
of her face, the wrinkles on her brow and temples, and the 
swollen eyes, it was undoubtedly the same Katusha, who on 
Easter Sunday so innocently looked up at him, her beloved 
one, with her eyes full of love, happiness and life. 

And such a wonderful coincidence. 

It had to happen that this case should come up in my term 
of jury duty, that I not meeting her anywhere for ten years 
should meet her here, as a defendant in such a case. What 
will it all end with? Quicker, oh, if it would only end! 
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He did not yet give in to the feeling of repentance whic’ 
he began to feel. He looked at it as on a happening by mere 
chanee, which will pass by and will not in any way influence 
his life. He felt himself in the position of a pup that did not 
behave in the house and his master takes him by his back and 
pokes his nose into the mess which he made. 


The pup whines, draws himself back and wishes himself 
far away from the consequences of his act, and to forget it, 
but the cruel master does not !et him go. So did Nekhludov 
feel already all the filth of his deed and also the mighty 
hand of the master, but still he did not realize the significance 
and the personality of the master. He did not want to be- 
lieve that all before him was his deed. But the merciless hand 
held him tight, and he felt already that he will not be able to 
break away. He continued to affect bravery, and by habit 
crossing one foot over the other and carelessly playing with 
his pince-nez in a self-conscious pose sat in the second seat of 
the first row. But at the same time he felt already in his 
heart the cruelty, meanness and lowness, not only of this his 
deed, but of his whole, whole idle, dissipated, cruel and selfish 
life; and that terrible curtain, which as if by magic, all this 
time, all these twelve years, hid from his view this crime, 
and all his later life began to wave, and he could already. 
at intervals, glimpse behind it! 

Finally the presiding justice ended his speech, and with 
a graceful movement taking up the minutes of the case, handed 
them to the approaching foreman of the jury. 

The jurors got up, being glad that they may go away, anl 
not knowing what to do with their hands, as if ashamed of 
something, one after another filed out of the court-room and 
went to the consultation-room. As soon as the door closed 
after them, a gendarme walked up to the door, unsheathed 
his sword, and, putting in on his shoulders, placed himself at 
the door. 

The judges rose and went away, and the defendants were 
also led away. 

Entering the consultation-room, che jurors, as before, first 
of all took out their cigarettes and began to smoke. They all 
felt, more or less, the unnatural and false position they were 
in while sitting in the court-room, but this feeling passed 
away as soon as they entered the consultation-room, they 
lighted their cigarettes, established themselves comfortably, 
and began a lively conversation. 

“The girl is not guilty; she got mixed up,” said the good- 
natured merchant; “‘we must make an allowance for it. 

“This we will consider,” said the foreman; “we must not 
be guided by our personal impressions.” 

“The presiding justice spoke well,” said the colonel. 

“Yes, it was all right! I nearly fell asleep. The main 
thing is that the servants could not have known about the 
money, if Maslova would not have been in agreement with 
them,” said the salesman of the Hebrew type. 

“Then, according to your opinion, she stole?” asked one 
of the jurors. 

“I will not believe it!’’ shouted the kind-hearted mer- 
chant; “but it is all the work of that red-eyed beast.” 

“They are all good,” said the colonel. “But she says that 
she did not enter the hotel room.” 

“And you believe her more? I would never in my life be- 
lieve that creature.” 

“But that is not enough that you would not believe her,” 
said the salesman. 

“She had the key.” 

“What of it?” answered the merchant.” 

“And the ring.” 

“Well, did she not say.” again shouted the merchant, “he 
was a merchant with a character, and yet drunk, he blowed 
her, and as usual, he was sorry afterwards. ‘Take this,’ he 
said to her, ‘and don’t cry.’ He was a man, I heard, of 5 feet 
ll inches, and over 320 pounds.” 


‘ 


| answered: 


i 


vitch, “but the question is: whether it was she that planned 
and started the whole matter, or the servants.” 

“The servants alone could not do it. She had the key.” 

This unconnected discussion continued for quite a long 
t:me 

f you will allow me, gentlemen,” said the foreman. “let 
us sit down at the table and talk it over. Please ” he said. 
teking the presiding place. 

“Mostly those girls,” said the salesman, and in support of 
his opinion that the main culprit in this case is Maslova, told 
how a girl of that class stole a watch from a friend of his, on 
he boulevard. 

The colonel On this occasion, told of another, even more 
remarkable case of that kind, where a silver samovar was 
stolen. 

“Gentlemen, I beg you to answer these questions,” said 

e foreman, rapping with his pencil on the table. 

All became silent. The questions were expressed in the 

following way. 
Is the peasant, of the village of Borki, of the 
county of Krapivinsky, Simon Petrov Kartinkin, thirty-three 
years of age, guilty of the crime that on the 17th day of Jan- 
uary, 188—, in the city of N——, he deliberately took the life 
of the merchant Smelkov, with a view of robbing him, and 
onspiring with two other persons, administered poison to 
him , in cognac, which caused Smelkov’s death, and that he 
the aforenamed Kartinkin, stole from his trunk about $2,500 
in money and a diamond ring? 

“Second. Is the peasant woman, Evfimia Evanova Bock- 
hova, forty-three years, guilty of the crime above described? 

“Third. Is the peasant woman, Ekaterina Mikhailovna 
Maslova, twenty-seven years, guilty of the crime above de- 
scribed? 

“Fourth. If the defendant, Evfimia Bockhova, is not 
guilty of the crime described in the first question, is she not 
guilty in that, that on the 17th of January, 188—, in the city 
oi N , being a servant in the hotel ‘Mavritania,’ secretly 
stole from the trunk of a guest, the merchant Smelkov, which 
was in his room, $2,500 in money, for which purpose she 
opened the trunk with a key which she fitted for the purpose?” 

The foreman read the first question. ‘Well, how is it, 
gentlemen?” 

To this question they answered very quickly. They all 
agreed to answer, “Yes, he is guilty,” finding him an accom- 
plice in both crimes. Only one member—an old man, a mem- 
ber of a community of workmen—did not consent to find him 
guilty, and answered all questions in the defensive. 

The foreman, thinking that he does not understand, ex- 
plained to him that it is plainly evident that Kartinkin and 
Bockhova are guilty, but the man answered that he under- 
stands, and it is always better to be merciful to unfortunates. 
‘We are not saints, either,” he said, and remained to the end 
by his opinion. 

To the second question about Bockhova, after long discus- 
sions and explanations, they answered, “Not guilty,” as there 
was no direct proof that she took part in the poisoning, on 
which fact her attorney laid special stress. 

The merchant, wishing to defend Maslova, insisted that 
Bockhova is the principal factor in the crime. Many of ths 
jurors agreed with him; except the foreman, who, wishing 
to adhere to the law in the case, said that there is not suf- 
ficient proof to connect her with the poisoning. 

After an extensive controversy, the opinion of the foreman 
was victorious. 

To the fourth question, about that same Bochkova, they 
“Guilty,” and by the insistence of the old working 
man, they added, “but deserves clemency.” 

The question about Maslova brought lively discussions, 
The foreman insisted that she is guilty of both crimes, rob- 
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bery and poisoning the merchant; the salesman, the colonel 
and the working man, did not agree with him. The rest were 
not decided, but the opinion of the foreman began to predomi- 
nate, chiefly for the reason that everybody was tired out and 
was willing to accept that theory which promised the earlies' 
agreement, and consequently freedom to all. 


From all that occurred in the court-room, and from Nekh- 
ludov’s personal acquaintance with Maslova, he was convinced 
that she was guilty neither of the robbery nor of the poison- 
ing, and he was sure in the beginning, that all will find her 
so, but when he saw that owing to the clumsy arguments of 
the merchant in her favor, evidently based on the fact that he 
took a liking to her for her splendid looks, which fact he did 
not conceal, and on account of the reproaching of the foreman 
for that, and that everybody was weary, the decision began to 
be in favor of conviction. He wanted to reply, but he feared 
to speak for Maslova; he imagined that everybody will im- 
mediately find out his relationship to her. At the same time 
he felt that he cannot leave it so, he must reply. His fac> 
changed colors, and just as he was about to speak, Petter 
Gerasimovitch, who was silent all this time, and seemingly an- 
gered by the authoritative tone of the foreman, suddenly began 
to argue with him, saying just what Nekhludov wanted to 
say. 

“If you please,” he said, ‘“‘you say that she is guilty of the 
robbery because she had the key, but could not the servants 
of the hall open the trunk with a key fitted for the purpose, 
after her departure?” 

“Well, yes, yes,” said the merchant. 

“She could not have taken the money, for the reason that 
in her position she would have no place for it. 

“That’s what I say,” confirmed the merchant. 

“It is more likely that her presence in the room of the 
merchant gave the idea to the servants, who grasped the op- 
portunity to commit the crime at that time, and then shift it 
over on her.” 

Petter Gerasimovitch spoke nervously—and his nervous- 
ness communicated to the foreman, who began to oppose him 
the more. But Peter Gerasimovitch spoke so convincingly 
that the majority agreed with him, and they decided that 
Maslova did not take part in the stealing of the money, and 
that the ring was given to her. 

When the question came up as to her taking part in the 
poisoning, her defender, the merchant, said that she must be 
found not guilty, as she had no motive for the crime. The 
foreman said that they could noe clear her of this charge, as 
she herself admitted that she gave him the powder. . 

“She gave him the powder, but thought it was opium,” 
said the merchant. 

“She could have poisoned him with opium, too.”’ said the 
colonel, and taking this opportunity began to tell how his 
brother-in-law’s wife poisoned herself with opium, and would 
have died if not for timely medical assistance. The colonel 
spoke with so much conviction and self-reliance that nobody 
had the courage to interrupt him. Only the salesman, carried 
away by the example, decided to interrupt him in order to tell 
his own story. 

“Some get so used,” he began, “that they can take as much 
as forty drops. I have a relative——” 

But the colonel did not allow himself to be interrupted, 
and continued telling of the effects of the opium on his 
brother-in-law’s wife. 

“But gentlemen, it is after four already,” said one of the 
jurors. : 

“Then, how is it, gentlemen?’ asked the foreman. “Do 
we find her guilty, but without intent to steal, and not guilty 
of robbery; is that right?” 

Petter Gerasimovitch, satisfied with his victory, con- 
sented. 

“But she deserves clemency,” added the merchant. 





All agreed only the workingman :nsisted that they say: 
“Not guilty. 

“It amounts to the same,” explained the foreman; “cer- 
tainly, not guilty.” 

“Put it that way: ‘Not guilty, and deserves clemency,’ 


which means that whatever is left is taken off,” happily said 
the merchant. 


Everybody was so tired out by the arguments that nobody 
suggested to add to ‘he answer: “Yes, but without intent to 
commit homicide.” 


Nekhludov was so excited that he did not notice it. In this 


form the answers were put down and brought into the court- 
room. 


Radlias writes that a lawyer to whom two parties came to 
adjust some matter between them, who after pointing out the 
numerous laws on the subject, and after reading twenty pages 
of illegible Latin, advised them to draw lots. 


Such was the case here. This or the other decision was 
agreed upon, not because they all found it to be so, but be- 
cause in the first place, the presiding justice spoke so long 
that he forgot this time to tell them what he always used to 
say, namely, that answering the question they may say: 
“Yes; she is guilty, but without intent to commit homicide;”’ 
secondly, because the colonel tired them with his wearisome 
story about the wife of his brother-in-law; thirdly, for the 
reason that Nekhludov was so excited that he did not notice 
the omission of the intent of committing homicide, and 
thought that their answer which read “without premeditation,’ 
cancels the whole charge against her; fourthly, because Petter 
Gerasimovitch was not in the room. He was leaving the room 
when the foreman read the questions and answers, and 
above all, because everybody was tired and wanted to get rid 
of it and for that reason agreed with that verdict which could 
be reached quickest. 


The jurors rang. The gendarme who stood with his 
sword on his shoulder near the door made way for them. The 
judges took their seats, and the jurors filed in one after the 
other. 

The foreman carried a list with an air of victory. He ap- 
proached the presiding justice and nanded it to him. The 
latter read it over, and evidently surprised, made a motion 
with his hand, and turning to his associates, consulted with 
them. The judge was surprised that the jurors speaking of the 
first part of the question, which says: ‘“‘Without intent to 
commit robbery,” did not bespeak the other, without intent to 
cause death. By the verdict it appeared that Maslova, with- 
out intent to steal or for any other material or other causes, 
poisoned a human being. 

“Look what an absurdity they brought out,” the judge 
said to his associate at his left. ‘This is a sentence to Siberia, 
on hard labor, and she is innocent.” 

“How is that, not guilty?’ asked the serious associate 
justice. 

“Simply not guilty. In my opinion it is but an application 
of the statute 817.’ (This statute provides that in case the 
court finds verdict of the jury inconsistent with the evidence, 
it may be set aside by the court.) “What do you think?’ 
the judge asked of the kind member. 

He did not look up immediately, »ut looked at the number 
of the paper that lay before him, and added the numbers, but 
it could not be divided by three. He thought of a number and 
decided that if it is divisible he will agree with the opinion of 
the presiding justice, but although the number was not divis- 
ible he agreed anyhow. 

“I think so, too,” he said. 

“And you?’ asked the judge of the serious member of the 
court. 


“Under no circumstances,”’ he answered decidedly. “Even 
as it is, the newspapers say that the jurors acquit criminals. 
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hat will they say when the court will acquit? Under no 
cumstances will I agree.” 

The presiding justice looked at the watch. “I am sorry, 
t what is to be done?” and handed the questions to the fore- 
n that he should read them. 

Everybody got up, and tne foreman, changing from one 

to the other read the questions and answers. All the 
irt people, the secretary, the attorneys, even the assistant 
trict attorney, expressed surprise. 

The defendants, apparently, did not realize the meaning 
| import of the answers. Again all sat down, and the pre- 
ng justice asked the district attorney to what punishment 
thinks to sentence the defendants. 

The district attorney being glad of his victory in the case 
Maslova, considering it the result of his fine oratory, con- 

‘ited something, arose and said: 

“Simon Kartinkin I would sentence under the statute 1,- 

’ and 4 p. 1,453. Evfimia Bochkova under the statute 1,- 


‘59. and Ekaterina Maslova under the statute 1,454.” 


All these sentences were the severest to which they could 


save been sentenced. 


“The court will retire for affirmirg the verdict,” said the 


judge, rising. 


in what, for the time being, seems to him to be right. 


All got up with the conscience of doing a good deed, began 


) pass out of the court-room. 


“But we, dear, lied shamefully,” said Petter Gerasimo- 
tch, approaching Nekhludov, to whom the foreman was tell- 








ing something. ‘‘We transported her to Siberia.” 

“What do you say?” exclaimed Nekhludov, not noticing 
at this time the unpleasant familiarity of the teacher. 

“Yes; we aid not put in our answer that she is guilty, 
but without intent to commit homicide. The secretary just 
now told me that the district attorney is putting her under th- 
statute of fifteen years at hard labor in Siberia.” 

“It was decided so,” said the foreman. 

Petter Gerasimovitch began to argue that it is self-evident 
that if she did not take the money she had no motive to kill, 

“But I read the answers before we went out,” the foreman 
defended himself. “Nobody opposed them.” 

“IT was leaving the room at that time,” said Petter Ger- 
asimovitch, “and how did you omit ic?” 

“I did not think of it,” said Nekhludov. 

“Well, I aid not think.” 

“But this can be fixed,” said Nekhludov. 

“Well, no; now it is ended.” 

Nekhludov looked at the defendants. They whose fate- 
was being decided were sitting motionless behind the grate, 
guarded by soldiers. Maslova was smiling about something 
In the heart of Nekhludov stirred a bad feeling. Prior tw 
this expecting her acquittal and that she will remain in this 
city, he was not decided about the manner in which to treat 
her. But Siberia at once put an end to every possibility of 
intercourse. The wounded bird would cease to struggle in the 
hunting bag and remind of its existence. 


The President's Style. 


As Mr. Roosevelt is the only President of the United 


states who, before his accession to office, belonged to the 


writer or the speaker. 


i of professional aut.ors, it is permissible to a review of 
‘ks to consider how far his literary training and experience 
The 
rary “baggage,” as our French friends put it, which Mr. 
sevelt had accumulated previous to his election to the 
e of Vice-President was in amount, range, and excellence 
It divides itself naturally into historical work and 
it may broadly be called the work of the sportsman. We 
nk that those who have followed both with any attention 
agree that in the matter of style the latter is decidewy 
ferable to the former. Where the style of the historian 
roaches that of the sportsman is in direct narrative and 
ription of swbjects with which the writer is really familiar 
to which he nas had keen and sustained interest. 
ere the style of the sportsman is in the treatment of sub- 
ts as to which the writer feels it incumbent upon him to 
general principles, to assume that didactic role 
which nature endowed him with insatiable zest and but 
lerate talent. The appetite for generalization whica he 
nifests on almost every occasion is matched by his fond- 
s for emphasis. “Of course,” “absolutely,” “inevitable, 
phrases that flow from his pen as they issue from his lips 
th unrestrained freedom. Now both the habit of generaliza- 
n and that of emphasis have their ethical and tempera- 
ntal explanation, which is not at all discreditable to the 
They are the expressions of a very 
ncere moral emotion, They show, not necessarily how sure 
is that he is right, but how tremendously in earnest he is 
He is 
ite capable of modifying opinions which he has stated as if 


‘ 


influenced the style of his official productions. 


table. 


as 


ounce 





they admitted of no dispute and no change. 
of pure 


But as a matter 
style this manner of expressing himself is open to 
the objection that it conveys an impression of greater ob- 
stinacy and self-satisfaction than he really feels. It misleads 
his readers and it does injustice to himself, 

It may be said, and, indeed, it is said by his special ad- 
mirers that these features of Mr. Roosevelt's style are justi- 
fiable because they do reveal his true motives and character, 
and they make, in the words of Buffon, the style that is the 
man. But it seems to us that that is precisely what they do 
not do. The man is much more candid, considerate, open- 
patient, and amenable to reason that he would ap- 
pear to be to those who know him only by his utterances, 
Why does he not show himselt in his writing as he does in 
actual life? That would be an interesting inquiry, were the 
data for it accessible. We get a slight clue in the contrast 
between the style of the historian and that of the sportsman 
to which we have alluded. In the latter he is dealing with 
definite results with which his acqaintance is intimate, 
and as to which his interest is vivid. He indulges in no em- 
phasis because none is needed completely to express his 
thought. He states what is; he states it simply and clearly; 
he sees that the statement is adequate, and he is content, 
When anything in the nature of abstraction comes to be 
dealt with he is no longer so sure. Abstraction is difficult 
for him. He handles it with a certain awkwardness, and, 
like a beginner in golf, he is tempted to make up in energy 
what he lacks in confident certainty. He is conscious of 
friction, and he shows the heat which friction develops. It 
is not surprising that sometimes when he strikes with the 
best intention and with all his force, the blow, to the cool ob 


server, is mere “sclaffing."—New York “Times Saturday Re- 
view.” 
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A COMMENDABLE COURSE—In contrast’ with 
the lamentable failure of the grand jury in Delaware 
to indict any of the persons who assisted in 
burning to death a negro without trial, the action of the au- 
thorities in Lynchburg, Tenn., merits general admiration. 
There a mob stormed the jail, overpowered the sheriff, G. R. 
Stevenson, before he could summon welp, seized a negro 
prisoner named Moore, and shot him to death in the jail yard. 
By that time some citizens came to the sheriff’s aid, released 
him, and he promptly captured three of the lynchers anid 
locked them up in the jail. One of the captives revealed the 
names of thirteen members of the mob, all of whom were ar 
rested, and the whole sixteen will be tried for murder. There 
was a doubt as to the guilt of the murdered negro, and public 
sentiment in Lynchburg is strongly against the mob which 
attacked the jail. It is said that not a lawyer in the town is 
willing to defend the lynchers, but all are desirous of aiding 
the prosecution, Throughout the state there is a feeling that 
the state’s honor is concerned in securing the punishment of 
the members of the mob, and thus, if possible, putting lynch- 
ers under a ban which will effectually discourage mob law. 
We have much satisfaction in the revelation of this honorable 
sentiment in Tennessee, and we believe it is spreading 
through the South.—(Boston “‘Herald.’’) 

* * oe 

IN RE BLOODHOUNDS.—Learning, as it does, most of its 
law from novels and plays, it is no wonder that the general 
public regards bloodhounds as the most trustworthy of wit- 
messes, quite competent to send to prison, or even to the gal- 
lows, villains of every degree of polish. The fact is, however, 
that the romancers and dramatists are entirely wrong in their 
assumption that tne testimony of these dogs is accepted with- 
out question in court, or that they are credited there with 
more than a minute fraction of the detective ability popularly 
ascribed to them. The trouble with the bloodhound as a 
witness is that he cannot be sworn and cannot be cross-ex- 
amined. What seems to be his evidence is only a deduction 
drawn from his actions by minds utterly alien to his, and con- 
sequently prone to make the most absurd mistakes as to the 
motives underlying what he does and his own conclusions 
from what his special sense tells him. It is true that the 
bloodhound will not lie, but it is only true in the way that 
figures will not lie. Experience shows that the dog almost 
invariably finds at the end of the trail or trails he follows the 
man whom his master thinks ought to be found, and that this 
testimony is largely or wholly an expression of that master’s 
suspicions. An appeal from a conviction for burglary now 
pending in the Nebraska Supreme Court has raised the whole 
question of the bloodhound’s competence as a witness, and, 
as there have been few such cases, the result will be awaited 
with interest in legal circles, There was little evidence 
against the convict except that the dogs, controlled by short 
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leashes, went from the scene of the robbery to the convic: 
house, whither they were preceded and where they wi 
awaited by crowds of people with their minds already made 
up as to the identity of the guilty person. The case is dis 
cussed at length in The American Lawyer, with an eviden: 
disposition to expect a ruling that the testimony of the dogs 
was irrelevant and incompetent, and that such animals are of 
no practical use except for running down known crimina 
when the conditions are favorable for the exercise of abilitic 
by no means supernatural. The arguments advanced to justi 
fy this expectation are very strong and go far toward proving 


$ 


that the bloodhound is a good deal of a humbug—involuntarily 
of course, but none the less truly.—(N. Y. “Times.”’) 
* “ * 

A STRANGE CASE.—A verdict of guilty was brought in 
with great promptness by the jury in the United States Dis- 
trict Court yesterday in the case of false impersonation in a 
civil service examination. There was nothing else to be doné 
The evidence was entirely conclusive. The only occasion 
for surprise is that the accused did not “own up” at once with- 
out the formality of a trial. 

It is a very strange case. When the charge was first 
brought against the Messrs. Uurley, the “Post” expressed in- 
credulity, for the reason that no conceivable motive existed 
for the perpetration of such an offence, Even now it is im- 
possible to understand why two young men, one of them a 
representative in the Legislature and the other since nom/- 
nated for the same office, reputable and of good standing in 
the community, should recklessly cast to the winds every 
shred of character as good citizens. But this is just what they 
did when they presented thmselves under false names ani 
wrote out civil service examination papers for two of their 
friends or adherents who were too ignorant to face the ex- 
amination. 

It should be said that neither of the Curleys seems to have 
done this outrageous thing for hire. No evidence was pro- 
duced showing that they received pay for what they did, On 
the contrary, it appeared that they did it “to get a poor fellow 
a job” who could not have got it on his own merits. Indeed, 
we are inclined to the belief that they entered into the con- 
spiracy as a “lark” more than anything else, without realizing 
the enormity of the offence they were committing. 

But this does not excuse them in the slightest degree, 
nor should it mitigate the penalty which they must pay. The 
case of Representative James M. Curley is peculiarly flagrant. 
He entered into a conspiracy to defraud the government 
which, as a member of the Massachusetts Legislature, he had 
just taken a special oath to support. He betrayed his con- 
stituents when he violated his sworn word. And as for 
Thomas F. Curley, his appearance as a candidate for the Legis- 
lature in Ward 17 is an impertinence, and his nomination by 
the voters of that district at last Tuesday’s primary is 42 
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General governing and underlying principles are first stated, followed in logical order by a separate and complete 
treatment of each subject 

Principles and case law are covered. 

The needs ot the court, of all practitioners whether general or special, and of the office lawyer or brief maker 
are met and will be satisfied in so far as there are decided cases available to the authors at date of going to press. 

For speedy and accurate reference this Treatise will be found invaluable. 

Plodding and research in lioraries is made unnecessary by this work upon any subject considered therein; but if 
the lawyer wishes to go to the library then, all the decisions, except those purely cumulative, are given in one compact 
body of citations upon each subject. 

To attempt to particularize the subjects covered in this Treatise, would be like an effort to set forth in a circular 
the contents of an entire encyclopedia of law or of a dictionary, since the law of damages runs throughout and covers so 
many separate subjects of the law; besides you would need an entire set of an exhaustive encyclopedia of law to find 
what is compactly set forth in these three volumes on damages. 

Some of the subjects as treated herein could well be printed as separate text books. This is especially true of the 
subject of damages occasioned by personal injuries and death of a human being, of damages for injuries to real and 
personal property, of damages in insurance cases, and under the law of electricity, contracts, etc., etc. 

A new feature is the exhaustive consideration under their several titles, of the subjects of damages in cases of 
Electric Law, Insurance, Marine Torts, and Shipping and Admiralty, also including under the latter certain subjects which 
are in the nature of damages or compensation. 

This Treatise is written from a personal examination of the decisions obtained either from the official reports, or 
from the series generally known as unofficial reports, or from series of specially selected reports of decisions on general 
and particular subjects, and the citations are made to these various series. 

You will find therein brief and valuable quotations from the courts, cases compared, analyzed and discussed, ex- 

nded notes, procedure in certain cases and evidence generally in so far as they relate to the subject of damages. 
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ent defiance of the honorable traditions of the Boston | Get-Rich-Quick scheme. He was compelled to diagram his 
Democracy. method, of which customs house officials are skeptical. Mr. 
\ltogether, this is one of the strangest, the most incom- | Robinson’s plan makes necessary connivance between shipper 
prehensible cases ever brought into court here. Why did and consignee; connivance between consignee and driver of 
young men, of such capacity, such promise, such popu- | truck which carts goods away; connivance between driver and 

irity, wreck themseives by such stupendous folly, when the inspector 


nost they could gain would be the appointment of a letter Undoubtedly there are the possibilities of change in in- 
carrier at $600 a year?—(Boston ‘“Post.”) voices, substitution of shipments and wholesale collusion, 
.- * : 


but the business man who is shrewd enough to see these pos- 

LAX CUSTOMS LAWS.—Special attention has been | gjpilities, is too shrewd to avail himself of them. Too many 
called to the manner in which the customs laws are enforced | parties to a conspiracy defeat it. As a Boston customs hous? 
y recent boast of a New York customs broker that he could | official says: “Our special agents are vigilant and are con- 
make $50,000 a day by dodging government regulations. Un- | stantly on the lookout for this kind of thing. No sensible 
ibtedly there is evasion of the law costly to the government, | hysiness man would try a scheme which necessitates at least 
tt a dozen people being in the secret. I do not think it would 


the statement of a possibility of a $50,000 a day income 

therefrom is found on examination to be more a humorous prove economical in the long run.” This is substantiated by 

senerality than solid fact. It was Harry Robinson, one of the | the fact that no arrest for violations of this kind has taken 
t members of the New York Export Club, who declared place for fifty years, either at Boston or New York. How- 

weanesday ever, Mr. Robinson’s discovery of “loopholes in the law” will 

if I wanted to do crooked business I could make a mil- | serve as material with which to stop them up.—(Boston “Ad- 

lars a year easily, simply by taking advantage of the | yertiser”) 





les in the law. And there is only one way in which the * * * 

nment under the present system can get over the de- THE SENTENCE OF THE HUMBBRERTS.—Some of the 
of the law—that is, by taking the custom house broker | comments in the press on the sentence passed on 
partnership. Mme. Humbert and her husband (the other pair of culprits 
| can make $10,000 or $50,000 or any amount in a day for came off more lightly) betray a very imperfect appreciation 
! you who will employ me, and I can and will give you | of its nature. Five years’ seclusion, or solitary confinement 
instance. John Doe of Paris ships ten boxes of very fine | as it is understood in France, is not only a rigorous but a 
worth, say, $40,000—to New York in bond for Titus- | terrible penalty. Our own code offers no parallel to it and it 
Penn. When it gets to New York there is nothing in is probable that a life sentence of penal servitude in this 


aw to prevent you, if the goods are shipped to you, from | country would be far more easily endured, The solitude of 
‘tituting the ten boxes of laces for ten boxes of cheap the prisoner in seclusion is all but absolute. The strictest 
French wine, which cost $2 a box.” silence is enforced. Presumably the consolations of religion— 
On Thursday Mr. Robinson was besieged by honest mer- | whatever that may amount to in so dreadful a situation—are 
chants who wanted to become subscribers to his improved | not entirely withheld; otherwise the prisoner is forbidden to 
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speak, even to his guardian. Books are denied and (which 

must be almost the worst infliction of all) the most complete 
idleness is enforced; no employment of any description may 
mitigate the appalling vacancy of days, weeks and years. 
Half an hour’s exercise is allowed daily, in a hood whica 
covers everything except the eyes. This horrible life in death 
may end in the tomb, but it is more likely to end in the paddel 


cell of the maniac.—(New Haven “Journal.”’) 
* * * 


A NATIONAL LAW OF INCORPORA‘’110N.—Judge 
Grosscup of the United States Court took the ground Satur- 
day that the solution of the trust problem lay in a national 
law of incorporation. He also believed that should a great 
party adopt this idea and pass such an act in Congress, the 
law, if properly drawn, would be sustained by the Supreme 
Court. His comment is interesting because it brushes aside 
the paraphernalia of suppression of trusts, qua trusts, and 
goes straight to the desideratum of sound and uniform cor- 
poration law. There is little promise that the states will 
ever make their laws of incorporation uniform. It is certain 
that a form of incorporation, which required reasonable pub- 
licity of accounting and compelled nominal capitalization to 
approximate actual capital, would solve many of the evils 
arising from the present blind combinations. This, we be- 
lieve, dispassionate students of the problem have generally 
conceded, Judge Grosscup is original only in asserting that 
a national corporation law would be constitutional. 

At first blush this seems impossible. The right to in- 
corporate companies is not one expressly given to Congress 
by the Constitution; it is one that has been assumed and ex- 
ercised by every state. To withdraw the power from the 
states would mean the reversing of a century of precedent. 
And yet it is possible that a discreet court might sustain a 
National Companies Act, under the power of regulating inter- 
state commerce. Such a court would recall that, first, the 
power of incorporation was never in dispute at the Con- 
stitutional Convention—it was hardly worth fighting for; sec- 
cond, that in the right to enact a national bankruptcy law, 
the central Government wields quite as drastic a power, and 
one closely analogous to that now sought; third, that the 
exercise of the right of incorporation by the several states 
might be called, in Hamilton’s words, “absoluteiy and totally 
gontradictory and repugnant” to a proper exercise by the na- 
tion of the power to regulate interstate commerce—for prac- 
tically all companies do an interstate business. Canada, under 
this last principle, has practically asserted the right of na- 
tional control over corporations. The Canadian Constitution 
no more gives that power specifically than does ours. But 
conditions had changed ‘between 1787 and 1867. The power 
had become valuable, and although eighty years earlier it hal 
gone by default to the several states of the Union, in the Do 
minion this was gradually assumed by the nation, against 
the protest of the provinces. This might serve, if not as a 
precedent, at least as an illustration, for a court considering 
a National Companies Act. Doubtless the Commissioner of 
Corporations will weigh carefully the possibility of such legis- 
lation. In any case, the contrast between Canada and the 
United States in corporation matters is an interesting example 
of diverse workings of similar organic laws.—(New York 
“Post.’’) 


” ~ *~ 
THE WORTH OF A LAWYER’S TIME. — When a 
court takes a moderate view of the value of a lawyer's 
time, it may be said in layman’s phrase to consider 
the question “judicially,” that is, without prejudice. Judges 
are human and like everybody else would be apt to regard 
the claims of the members of their own profession with a 
favoring eye. Where a lawyer can succeed in making good 
only what most people would call a proper claim, others 

certainly cannot expect to do more. 





The case in question was decided recently at the appel- 








late term of the New York Supreme Court. It related to the 
damages sustained by a passenger, whose train was delay>{ 
by a railroad accident. The plaintiff was a lawyer named 
Elmer E. Cooley, who, while returning from Philadelphia {5 
New York, was “held up” by a wreck and reached New York 
six hours after schedule time. During those six hours a case 
in which Mr. Cooley was counsel was dismissed because je 
was unable to appear in court, evidently to his cost. The 
court decided that Mr. Cooley could recover compensatory, 
and not exceptional, damages. Had he expected to recoye; 
the latter he was under obligation to inform the railroad 
company of the circumstances which made his presence in 
New York specially important. Mr. Cooley’s damages, J\s- 
tice Geigerich said, “would be the value of his time for the 
period covered by the delay, which 1s to be measured, no: 
by the largest sums he has earned for such time, nor by the 
smallest, but by an average of what he has earned for at leac 
a year immediately preceding the time of the occurrence.” 

The question of the measure of damages in case of delay 
on the railroad is of interest to everybody, and the rule 
adopted by the New York court will in a general way com- 
mend itself as fair and reasonable. At first it seems a cas. 
of technical evasion to require that, if a person delayed on 
a train expects to recover exceptional damages for the delay, 
he must inform the railroad of the reason for such expecta 
tion. But on closer study such a requirement seems equitable 
Had the company known that Mr. Cooley’s presence was nec- 
essary in New York to save from dismissal a case in whic” 
he was counsel, it might have made extraordinary efforts to 
secure his conveyance thither. Had the case been one involv- 
ing a great deal of money, for example, the company migh’ 
have sent Mr. Cooley there by a special train; or it might 
have made special provision to inform the court of the circum- 
stances of Mr. Cooley’s delay and thus prevented the dismissal 
—something which Mr. Cooley himself might possibly have 
arranged for by telegraph had he thought of it or cared to 
do it. Indeed, being a lawyer, it is possible for a layman to 
imagine Mr. Cooley as “laying low,” so to speak, and allowing 
the case to be dismissed in order that he might have grounds 
for a special damage suit against the company. We have al! 
known lawyers who would be equal to this. 

In short, the rule as applied by the court seems admirably 
to fit the case, and is one which every traveler should carry 
with him. Some day such traveler may have a chance to make 
good a case in special] damages where Mr. Cooley failed — 
Waterbury (Conn.) “American.” 


TOSSING COINS IN JURY ROOM.—Several newspapers 
have been saying harsh things about the jury in Illinois that 
flipped a coin to determine whether they should hold a pris- 
oner or discharge him. It has seemed to some grave writer: 
“flippant’’ and savoring almost of contempt of court. 

It seems possible, however, that in close cases there m2) 
be omething almost religious about submitting the answer 
to a problem of this kind to the arbitrament of chance gov 
erned by providence. How often the man on a jury must b? 
at his wits’ end to determine whether a witness or a complain 
ant or a defendant is lying or telling the truth! How oftes 
is there almost nothing on which to base a decision, one way 
or the other! In that event why not permit the tossing of 2 
coin? May it not be, after all, the best way of deciding a! 
questions of importance? You remember Bertie the Lamb 
in “The Henrietta’—when in doubt over a transaction in 
stocks he tossed a coin and so became a “Napoleon of finance” 
on what the tossed coin revealed to him in the way of ai 
vice. 


With a good many juries most people of intelligence would 
rather take chances on the coin tossing than to depend on tre 
alleged judgment of the juror. Brockton (Mags.) “Enter- 
prise.”’ 
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SALE OF BUSINESS WITH COVENANT OF WAR 
RANTY.—One who sells a trade, good will, and business, cove- 
nanting to warrant and defend the same, is held, in Ranft v. 
Reimers (Ill.) 60 L. R. A. 291, to have no right, after resuming 
business, to solicit trade from his former customers to the 
injury of the buyer. 

* - . 

NECESSARIES.”—Services of an attorney in prosecuting 
for an infant an action to recover damages for an indecent 
assault upon her are held, in Crafts v. Carr (R. J.) 60 L. R. A. 
128, to be necessaries. 

© * > 

DIVORCE ON CONSENT—RIGHT TO CONTEST.—A wom- 
an who consented to a decree of divorce against her to enablv 
her husband to obtain a grant of property is held, in Karren 
v. Karren (Utah) 60 L. R. A. 294, to have no right, after her 
husband had married another woman, to have the decree an- 
nulled, although, in consideration of her consent, he promised 
to remarry her after the grant was procured, and the decree 
was obtained by suppression of facts and false testimony. The 
right of a party obtaining or consenting to divorce to contest 


its validity is considered in a note to this case. 
. - * 


LANDLORD AND TENANT.—A iandlord is held, in Pitts- 
field Cottonwear Mfg. Co. v. Pittsfield Shoe Co. (N. H.) 60 L. 
R,. A. 116, not to be relieved from liability for injury to ten- 
ants of a lower floor by the freezing and bursting of an auto- 
matic fire extinguisher in the portion of the building retained 
by him, by the fact that he has employed an independent con- 
tractor to keep the building heated. 

o * : 

PRIVILEGE OF WITNESS.—Words spoken by a witness 
in a judicial proceeding concerning a stranger to the suit, 
which are pertinent to the issues involved, and fairly respon- 
sive to questions propounded to him, are held, in Cooley v. 
Galyon (Tenn.), 60 L. R. A. 138, to be absolutely privileged not- 
withstanding actual malice, 

. * > 

MECHANICS’ LIENS—CONSENT TO ERECT BUILD- 
INGS—Consent to the erection of buildings on the land within 
the meaning of the mechanics’ lien law, so as to make the 
property liable for liens after the contract has been forfeited 
anid the vendor has resumed possession, is held, in Beck v 
Catholic University of America (N. Y.) 60 L. R. A. 315, not to 
be shown by a clause in an executory land contract “that the 
vendee shall have a right to immediate possession’’ for the 
I 


pose of erecting buildings. 
. ia - 


MASTER AND SERVANT—LIABILITY OF MASTER.— 
railroad company is held, in Euting v. Chicago & N. W. R. 
Wis.) 60 L. R. A. 158, to be liable for the act of its en- 
, in whose custody it has placed signal torpedoes, in 
ng one on the track in dangerous proximity to bystanders 
moving the engine over it for his own amusement, in con- 
ence of which one of the bystanders is injured. 
‘egligence committed by a servant in the course of his 
yment, although he acts without the knowledge, or con- 
to the known wishes of his master, is held in Weber v. 
nan (Neb.) 60 L. R. A. 313, to render the master liable 








ANTI-TRUST ACT.—A combination of the manufacturers 
of a product of a state, the market for four-fifths of which is 
found in other states, to limit production and raise the price 
is held in Gibbs v .McNeeley (C. C. App. 9th C.) 60 L. R. A. 
152, to be a violation of the anti-trust act of July 2, 1890. 

* * * 

CHATTEL MORTGAGES.—A stipulation in a chattel mort- 
gage authorizing the mortgagee to take possession of the 
mortgaged property upon failure of the mortgagor to make 
payments secured thereby is held, in Singer Mfg. Co. v. Rios 
(Tex.) 60 L. R. A. 143, not to be contrary to public policy, and 
to authorize the mortgagee to take peaceable possession of 
the property, even against the will of the mortgagor. 

A mortgage executed in the name of a third person on 
chattels not yet acquired by the mortgagor, which does not 
purport to cover after-acquired property, is held, in New Eng- 
land Nat. Bank v. Northwestern Nat. Bank (Mo.) 60 L. R, A. 
256, not to bind such property as against a mortgage to an- 
other person executed by the mortgagor in his own name after 
the property has come into his possession. 

. * os 

TORTS BY OCCUPANT OF LAND.—An occupier of land 
who undertakes to burn rubbish thereon is held, in Paolino v. 
McKendal! (R. I.) 60 L. R. A. 133, to be under no obligation ts 
guard children of tender years who are in the habit of resort- 
ing there to play from injury by approaching the fire. 

Erecting in or beside a highway a crane for delivering 
mail to passing trains, which, when the mail bag is strung 
upon it, is calculated to frighten horses of ordinary gentle- 
ness, is held, in Cleghorn v. Western Ry. of Alabama (Ala.; 
60 L. R. A. 269, to be negligence which will render the rail- 
road company liable to one who is injured by the frighten- 
ing of his horse thereby, although the bag is actually placed 


in position by government employes. 
. - > 


WARRANTY BY MANUFACTURER.—One who purchases 
from the manufacturer an emery wheel, upon which the manu- 
facturer has placed a placard warranting the speed capacity of 
the wheel, and who sells it in the same condition as when re- 
ceived from the manufacturer, but without any express repre 
sentation as to its capacity, is held, in Pemberton v. Dean 
(Minn.) 60 L. R. A. 311, not to adopt the warranty of the 


manufacturer as his own by such sale. 
* * 7” 


CORPORATE TAXATION—CONSOLIDATION —The right 
of corporations to consolidate is held, in Adams v. Yazoo & 
M. Valley R. Co. (Miss.) 60 L. R. A. 33, to be a grant of a 
corporate franchise subject to Miss. Const. section 180, so 
that any exemption of one of the old companies from taxation 
was cut off, although section 181 provides for the continuation 
of exemptions to which corporations “are legally entitled” at 
the adoption of the constitution, and section 279 of the sched- 
ule provides for the continuation of rights and charters of cor- 
porations. A note to this case collates the other authorities on 
corporate taxation in the United States as affected by the 


contract laws in the Federal Constitution. 
« * « 


INSURANCE OF SHIP USED FOR HOSPITAL PUR- 
POSES.—In the case of City of Detro:t v. Grummond, 121 Fed. 
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eral Reporter, 963, a vessel was hired, by the city, to be moorea 
ahd used for a hospital, under a contract by which the city 
‘was to pay a certain rental, and also a stipulated amount in 
case the vessel should be lost or destroyed by the fault of the 
hirer. The city was also to pay the insurance upon the vessel 
during the period of the bailment. In passing upon the 
measure of damages, the court decided that a contract for in- 
surance against fire of a vessel under the circumstances de- 
tailed above was not a maritime contract, but that the recov- 
ery is limited to the amount which the value of the property 


was depreciated by the fire, not exceeding the sum insured for. 


an + o* 

REIMBURSEMENT OF POLICEMAN FOR DAMAGE 
CAUSED IN ATTEMPTING TO REMOVE A NUISANCE.— 
While attempting to shoot a mad steer running at large in 
the streets of St. Louis, the chief of detectives shot a citizen, 
who was also on the street. A personal judgment was recov- 
ered for the injury so inflicted. The city passed an ordinance 
for the relief of the chief of detectives, which was attacked 


as being a donation of public money to an individual, and in 


‘contravention of the constitution of Missouri. The court 
holds, in State v. St. Louis, 73 Southwestern Reporter 623, 
that such an ordinance carrying an appropriation for the ex- 
penses incurred and paid by an officer while in the discharge 
of his duty, as expressly required by law, should be upheld. 
In passing upon the incident which resulted in the injury the 
court says: “There was, apparently, on hand no gaily at- 
tired matadore, with red shawl and keen-edged sword, to re- 
move the animal with neatness and dispatch, nor was there 
‘a Bossie Mulhall to lasso and tie the steer with speed and 
grace. It does not appear from the record how it fell out that 
the cheif could hit a poy on the opposite side of the street 
‘while leaning out of a window and shooting at a steer in the 
street below him.” The court says that such a remarkable ex- 
hibition of markmanship would be simply inconceivable but 
for the fact that the verdict of the jury so declared. The in- 
cident speaks volumes of praise for the spirit of obedience to 
orders, and proves most conclusively that brains, and not 
bullets, are nevessary to make a successful detective. 
* ~ ~ 

INSANITY RESULTING FROM ACCIDENT AS THB 
PROXIMATE CAUSE OF SUICIDE.—This question was before 
the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts in the case of 
Daniels v. New York, N. H. & H. R. Co., 67 Northeastern Re 
porter 424. The plaintiff had been injured in a railroad acci- 
dent, and although his mind was clear for several weeks there- 
after he then began to show signs of being mentally unbal- 
anced. Two months after the accident, while sick in bed, ko 
strangled himself with a napkin. In arriving at a conclusion 
as to whether the accident was the proximate cause of the sui- 
cide the court reviewed at length many interesting insurance 
cases bearing upon the subject. The Supreme Judicial Court 
of Massachusetts has uniformly held that if death is the result 
of volition by one who has a conscious purposs to end his life 
and has intelligence to adapt means to end it, it is his own 
act, even though he is so far insane as not to be morally re- 
sponsible for his conduct. The Supreme Court of the Unitel 
States and the Court of Appeals of New York, on the other 
hand, hold that if one, by reason of his insanity, is unable to 
appreciate the nature and qualities of his own act in its rela 
tions to the moral world, so that he is not criminally respon- 
sible for it, he does not commit suicide or cause death by 
his own hand if he deliberately or willfully takes his own life. 
The exact question decided in this case, however, is not 
whether the insane person who takes his life dies by his own 
hand or commits suicide, but is whether the act of volition is 
to be treated as an independent, direct, and proximate cause 
of the death, notwithstanding that he was so far insane as to 
be unable to fully comprehend the moral quality of his act. 
The court remark that it has been contended that we are all 





slaves of destiny, and that a pursuit of this subject brings us 
very close to the vexed theological problem as to free wi!! 
and predestination; but, without attempting to pursue this 
line of inquiry too far, they are of the opinion that the vol 
untary, willful act of suicide of an insane person whose insan- 
ity was caused by a railroad accident, and who knows the pur. 
pose and physical effect of his act, is such a new and inde 
pendent agency as does not come within and complete the line 
of causation from the accident to the death. 
* + + 

PALMISTRY “A CRAFTY SCIENCE.’’—A New Jersey 
statute, passed in 1799, providing that all persons who shalj 
use or pretend to use or have skill in physiognomy and 
palmistry, or like crafty science, shaii be deemed and adjudged 
to be disorderly persons, was before the Supreme Court in 
the case of State v. Kenilworth, 54 Atlantic Reporter, 244. The 
defendant was arrested at Atlantic City for reading the lines 
on the palm of a man’s hand and for telling the age at which 
he would marry and the duration of his life. The court says 
that, if there ever shall be uscovered any rational evidence 
that palmistry is a real science, its use for honest purposes 
will pass beyond the range of this statute. 

7 . . 


RAILWAY SPINE OR IMAGINARY PARALYSIS.—In 
the trial of a suit for damages for injuries sustained by a pas- 
senger in a street car, which, through the negligence of the de. 
fendant’s servants, was run into by another car, the Supreme 
Court of Louisiana, in the case of Patterson v. New Orleans & 
Cc. R. Light & Power Co., 34 Southern Reporter, 782, consid- 
ered the proposition that the victim of the accident was not 
actually paralyzed, but simply that he imagined that he was 
Medical experts, sworn in behalf of the company, advanced 
this theory, naming the affliction “railway spine,” and con- 
tending that the plaintiff’s troubles were all imaginary, and 
that he was in fact afflicted by no physical ailment. The 
court rather pointedly disposed of this theory as follows: “Aa 
it does not appear that he is any more likely to get well in the 
one case than in the other, and as in neither case is he re- 
sponsible for his condition, it is not clear that it would make 
any difference for the purposes of the present claim whether 
he is really paralyzed or is merely laboring under a fixed be- 
lief to that effect.” Considering the whole evidence, however, 
the conclusion is reached that defendant’s theory: is not sus- 


tained. 
* . 7” 


APPROPRIATION OF PUBLIC PROPERTY BY PHYSI- 
CIAN TO THE POOR.—The Department of Health of the City 
of New York for several years has been distributing, free of 
charge, to poor people, a drug known as “antitoxin,”’ which is 
used as a preventive against and cure for diphtheria. This 
drug is sent to certain druggists in the city, and the latter 
are authorized, upon the presentation of a certificate by any 
physician in the city, to deliver, fre of charge, for the use 
of a poor patient, one or more phials of the drug. The case 
entitled People v. Lavin, 88 New York Supplement, 630, is an 
application for habeas corpus to secure the release of a physi- 
cian convicted of larceny. He diagnosed a certain case as 
diphtheria, and informed the mother of the child that it would 
be necessary to inject antitoxin, that he would purchase the 
antitoxin, and that it would cost $3, and the woman agreed to 
pay this sum. The defendant admits that he obtained from 4 
druggist the antitoxin upon the presentation of a certificate in 
the usual form. The court holds that the defendant was the 
agent of the city to administer the drug free of charge if the 
patient was unable to pay for it, and only in that event; but 
that he administered it knowing that she was able to pay for 
it, and did so contrary to the conditions upon which the drug 
was delivered to him. He therefore deviated from the terms 0° 
his agency, and did so to his own advantage. In other words 
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MAINE CORPORATIONS, 
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accepting payment for the same he appropriated the anti- 
toxin to his own use and rendered himself amenable under 
’enal Code. 


* * ~ 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND BERTILLON MEASUREMENTS 
OF EX-CONVICT.—The application of Roland B. Molineux for 
a peremptory writ of mandamus to compel the superintendent 
of pr'sons to surrender to him certain photographs and meas- 
nts taken while Molineux was a state convict was re- 
before the Supreme Court in the reported case entitled 
Molineux, 83 New York Supplement, 943. These photo- 
graphs and measurements were taken after Molineux had been 
ted of murder and before this conviction was reversed 
Court of Appeals and he had been subsequently ac- 
quitted on a second trial. The petition is denied, first, upon 
ound that the relator must have a clear legal right to 
vhich he seeks, and that this right has not been pointei 
out in the present proceedings. The court further says that the 
I convenience to be affected by the granting of this writ 
should also be considered. The photographs and measure- 
ments are simply a part of the other records which go to make 
up t inevitable track of the struggle for liberty of this re- 
lator, and that to undertake to blot out this track or record 

W | be a public inconvenience, if not an impossibility. 

* * * 

INCORPORATION OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE CHURCH.— 
TI 1embers of a certain Christian Science congregation, who 
en worshipping together for about ten years, made ap- 
I on to be incorporated as a church under the laws of the 
of Pennsylvania. The purposes for which they desired 
incorporated were set forth in their application as fol- 
“To establish and maintain a place of worship to 
Preach the doctrine as found in the Bible and the Christian 
e textbook ‘Science and Health, with Key to the Scrip- 
by Mary Baker Eddy.” The matter was finally disposed 
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In many States of the Union laws have been enacted prescribing certain duties 
to be performed by foreign corporations which contemplate doing business in such 
States, and affixing certain penalties for non-compliance, and, in some instances 
going so far as to prohibit by judicial proceedings the enforcement of contracts 
entered into by such corporations that fail to comoly with the spirit of the law. 

Under these circumstances it is apparent that corporations, intending to do 
business outside of their respective States, should have some trustworthy method 
by which they can learn what requirements foreign States demand of them before 
they can legally operate their nusiness in such States. 


With that end in view Tae American LAWYER here appends a list of attor 
neys who are reliable men, and who will attend to the business of filing papers 
and give necessary advice as to all details made essential by the statutes of the 
States in which the affairs of the corporation are to be operated. 


Where it is required of such corporations to open an office in the foreign 
State, arrangements can be made with the attorneys in such States to atilize 
their office by designating it your office ef business in such State or some members 
of the law firm may be named upon whom process may be served. 

Persons coming witbin the meaning of such laws can make arrangements with 
such attorney or attorneys for an annual fee for their services, which ought not to 
be less than $10, nor more than $25 per annum. 


The neglect to attend to those matters may deprive such persons or corpora- 
tions of the right to do business in some desirable State or territory, or prevent 
them from bringing suit in some important matter. 

Those attorneys, whose names and addreeses are here gven, will advise you as 
to all Saqueenente of the provisions of law pertaining to corporations that sell 
their products in such State by means of tra’ g salesmen, or operating any busi- 
ness while having no branch office. or factory, or other business office coming 
within the purport of the statutes ot such States. 





Alabama—ROY McCULLOUGH, 2023% First Ave., Birmingham. 
Arizona— HUGH M. CREIGHTON & CO., Phoenix. 

Arkansas— Kose, Hemingway & Rose, Little Rock. 

California- Works, Lee & Works, Los Anquiee. 
Colorado— ROBINSON & GRANT, Equitable Bldg, Denver. 
Connecticut. Harriman & Kelsey, New Haven. 
Delaware— Delaware Trust Co , Wilmington. 
District of Colambia—THOMAS F. HANLON, The Astoria, Washington. 
Florida— A. A. Fisher, Penaacola. 

Georgia— Brown & Randolph, Atlanta. 

Idaho- Richards & Haga, Boise. 

Illinois— Ferguson & Goodnow 100 Wasbington st., Chieago. 

Indiana— Morris & Newverger, Indianapolis. 

Iowa—Guy R. Carson, Des Moines. 

Kansas- A. M. Harvey, Topeka. 

Kentucky— Lane & Harrison, Louisville. 

Lonisiana- I. J. Kernan, Baton Rouge. 

Maine- WILLIAMSON & BURLEIGh, t+ranite Bank B'dg., Augusta. 
Maryland— A. Bernard, Chancellor, Baltimore. 

Massachusetta. Moore & Shead, 5 Tremont st , Boston. 

Michigan— William A. January, Detroit. 

Minnesota— Fifield Fletcher & Fifield 420-930 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis. 
Mississippi- McWillie & Thompson, Jackson. 

Missouri— George W. Winstead, St. Louis. 

Montana— Edward Horsky, Helena 

Nesbraska— John Wilson Battin, Omaha. 

New Jersey—THOMAS P. FAY, Long Branch. 

New Mexico— HUGO SEABERG, Springer. 

New Yerk—GERALD CHAPIN, 155 Broadway, New York. 

North Carolina— A. B. Andrews, Jr., Raleigh, 

North Dakota—A. J. Patterson, Bismark. 

Ohio— Smith & Taft, Cleveland 

Oregon— PIPES & TIFFT. 708-711 Chamber of Commerce, Portland. 
Pennsylvania— CORPORATION TRUST CO., Park Building. Pittsburg. 

Rhode Island— HENRY E. TIEPKE, 48 Custom House St., Providence. 

South Carolina- Melton & Belser, Columbia 

South Dakota—CORPORATION CHARTER COMPANY, P. O. Box I-316, Pierre 
South Dakota—PHILIP LAWRENCE, late Assistant Secretary of State, Huron. 
Tennessee. Ingersol] & Peyton, Knoxville. 

Texas— Wil iam W. Anderson, Houston. 

Utah- Shepard & Shepard, Salt Lake. 

Vermont I.J Deavitt, Montpelier. 

Virginia— RAYMOND M. HUDSON, 204-5 Silsby Bldg, Newport News. 
Washington Hammond & Dobbs. Seattle. 

West Virginia HERRICK & SMITH, Parkersburg. , 
Wisconsin —Bloodgood, Kemper & Bloodgood, 44 Mitchell Bldg., Milwaukee. 
Wyoming—CHARLES F. FISHBACK, Kawlins 





ARIZONA CORPORATIONS 


Have Broadest Laws of Any State, 


and can be organized to do business anywhere. No personal liability. No limit on capt- 
talizati No state examination of books. No franchise tax. Correspondence with 
lawyers solicited. Write for blanks. 


HUGH lf. CREIGHTON & CO., 


PHOENIX, - - ° . - - ARIZONA 





of by the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in Re First Church 
of Christ, Scientist, reported in 55 Atlantic Reporter, 536, in 
which they uphold the court below in finding that the evidence 
showed that the purpose was not merely to establish a form of 
worship, but to educate persons for the treatment of disease 
by inaudible prayer, and that nothing was necessary to qualify 
as such a teacher except to study the system taught in the 
book of Mrs. Eddy, without any knowledge of anatomy, 
physiology, and hygiene; the theory of the system being that 
all diseases, even of a contagious character, were mere beliefs, 
and not real facts. 
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The Property and Contractual Rights of Maried Women 
under the Maryland law are set forth in a treatise by 
Augustus C. Binswanger, recently published by M. Curlander 

_ a * 

The State Journal Co., Lincoln, has issued a new edi- 
tion of the Nebraska Compiled Statutes, including the amend- 
ments down to 1903. The work has been prepared under 
authority of the Legislature, by Guy A. Brown and Heland 
H. Wheeler. 

« - > 

The Charter of the City of New York has been issued as 
& number in the Brooklyn Eagle Library. The text of the 
first English charter is given, with an enumeration of the 
subsequent charters, and the text of the existing charter, 
with amendments to date. 


s . . 


Hurst & Co. have published the Constitution of Virginia, 
with annotations, showing the changes made by the new Con- 
stitution. References are given to the Virginia decisions 
construing the old provisions of the new Constitution, and to 
important decisions of sister states and the United States 
Supreme Court, etc. 

7 * * 

Banks & Co. have issued a compilation of the New York 
tax laws, with amendments to aate, including school taxes, 
highway taxes, and tax on dogs, together with a statement 
of the duties of assessors, and forms. The same publishing 
house has also issued a new edition of Parker’s New York 
Village Law, including amendments down to 1903. 

* * - 

The Law and Practice in New York as to Referees, 
References, and Arbitrators has been compiled by L. L. 
Boyce, of the Albany bar, and published by Matthew Bender. 
The publisher states that it is fifteen years later than any 
other New York work on the subject, and that it includes 
the latest decisions and the important amendments of 1903. 

* * 7” 


Little, Brown & Co. will soon issue Parsons on Contracts, 
8d ed., by J. M. Gould (3 vols,, $18); Cooley’s Constitutional 
Limitations, 7th ed., by V. H. Lane ($6). 


* * * 


Albert Trask has issued Volume 3 of his Briefs and Notes 
On the Statutes and Decisions of Michigan. It contains a 
brief upon fire, life, accident and marine insurance, assumpsit, 
certiorari, covenant, debt, habeas corpus, quo warranto, tres- 
pass and trover; also a brief upon the various kinds of 
actions in chancery. The “Northwestern Reporter” is cited 
as well as the Michigan “Reports.” The briefs include the 
decisions filed up to Jan. 1, 1902, and a supplement is added 


ne the briefs in the first two volumes down to the same 
ate. 


* * * 


Among recent English law books are the following: 


Organ’s Education Law, giving the so-called Education 
Acts of 1870-1902, and also other acts on industrial and re- 
a schools, child labor, teachers’ superannuation, etc., 

Oke’s Fishery Laws, bringing under one cover the whole 
law of fisheries, public and private, sea and inland, salmon 
and fresh water, 15s. 

Beal’s Yearly Digest of reported cases for 1902, with se- 
lected cases from the Irish and Scotch courts. 165s. 

Carter’s English Legal Institutions, based on Carter’s 
English Legal History, now out of print. 14s. 

Ashburner on Equity, prepared with a special view to the 
needs of the English law student. 21s. 

Notable Middle Templars, containing the names of nearly 
1,000 Englishmen of more or less distinction, not only in the 
law, but in almost every other department of life, who have 
at one time or other been members of the Middle Temple. 





The first book issued with the imprint of the Vernon. 
Richards Book Co., Kansas City, Mo., is “The Law of Chatte| 
Mortgages and Conditional Sales for Kansas, Nebraska and 
Oklahoma,” by Louis L. Hammon. The author states in his 
preface that, in addition to an exhaustive citation of local 
cases and statutes,he has cited leading and ruling cases from 
other jurisdictions, and also local dicta. Parallel references to 
the Reporters are given to some extent. The body of the 
work occupies 252 pages, to which are added, in an appendix, 
the Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma statutes relating to chat. 
vel mortgages and conditional sales, the United States statutes 
relating to mortgages of ships, forms, a table of cases, ani an 
index, making up a volume of 412 pages. The fundamental 
principles are printed in black-letter. 

* . 7. 

The Bancroft-Whitney Co. announce a new text-book on 
‘Lorts, by Edgar B. Kinkead, of Columbus, Ohio, professor of 
law in the Ohio State University Law School, author of Kin- 
kead’s Code Pleading, etc. The work is in two volumes and 
treats its subject under tiie following main subdivisions: 
“Introductory;” “Liability of Persons;” “Specific Wrongs—To 
Absolute Rights—By Force;” “Spec' fic Wrongs—To 
Relative Rights;” “Specific Wrongs—To Property Rights— 
By Force;” “Specific Wrongs—To Property Rights— Without 
Force;” “Fraud—Wrong to Rights in General.” 

The publishers say in their announcement: 

“The author’s treatment of the subject is in the form of 
an original discussion, discovering the true rule of law in 
every instance, dispelling or explaining apparent conflicis of 
judicial opinion and not merely collecting rules and deci- 
sions. In the writer’s language: “The tests which have heen 
applied in our investigations were, in substance, the following: 
History, common law, morality, changed conditions, common 
sense, reason and logic.’” 

+ * > 

In his wife of Gladstone, which the Macmillan Company 
has published, Mr. Morley has taken the meat from the huge 
mass of Gladstone «correspondence—a sentence here and 
there, an allusion, a paragraph that throws light on the man’s 


ideas at a given time—and has woven it into his narrative 
Rigorous compression has been necessary in order that the 
whole ground might be covered, and Mr. Morley has made 


the best possible use of his splendidly rich materials 
Had the book no other attraction § than its styie 
these three volumes’ would still be noteworthy. M" 
Morley’s greatest achievement has been his revelation 0 
Gladstone the man. In portraying the traits and qualities 
and habits and modes of work and of thought of this many- 
sided personality, he has made him real and alive to ‘his read: 
ers. In particular one admires the success with which Mr 


Morley shows the tremendous force, the tremendous driving 
or striking power, that was behind everything Gladston° 
said or wrote, or performed, or undertook. Gladstones 


deeds, speeches, writings, letters, reflections and studies, 
the influences which acted on him and those which le 
exerted on others—these and a hundred other = matters 
are wrought into a biography which, compared with 


other biographies of famous men, suggests the difference: : 
tween a finely-tempered sword and the pig-iron from which ! 
was made. 


“I never could fake anything; I have sometimes wi hed 
I could,” remarked Mr. Jacob A. Riis the other day in com 
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tte] 


his 
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and went on to say that every incident related in the book 
as fiction actually happened within his own knowledge. 
For twenty years Mr. Riis has been better acquainted with 


the New York tenemertt house region than any one else who \ 


could write about it, and his new volume is simply packed 
with the significant and interesting people who live in that 
quarter of New York City, and their lives, their joys, ther 
sufferings, their hardships and their charities to each other. 
Some of these are Christmas stories, and all have to d9 
with the chiluren, young or old, of the slums. “The Chil- 
dren of the Tenements” will be published by the Macmillan 
Company toward the end of October. 
+ * + 

Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure, Edited by William Mack 

and Howard P. Nash, Volume VII. Published by The 

American Law Book Co., 76 William street, New York 

City. 

The deservedly high reputation which has been acquired 
by the American Law Book Company is amply maintained in 
the present volume, Among its important articles are Chat 
tel Mortgages (Leonard A. Jones), Citizens (H. Gerald 
Chapin), Civil Rights (James Beck Clark), Clerks of Courts 
(Edward A. Craighill, Jr.), Clubs (George W. Bartch), Col- 
leges and Universities (Frank E. Jennings), Collision (Julian 
Bedford Shope), Commerce (John M. Gould), Commercial 
aper (Joseph F. Randolph), Words, Phrases and Maxims, 
(George A. Benham). 

When attention is called to the fact that this is a 
volume of 1,139 pages, the thoroughness of the treatment is 
at once apparent, almost without further statement. First 
on the list is Chattel Mortgages. We know of no writer 
more capabie of discussing this important subject than 
Leonard A. Jones, who is the judge of the Court of Land 
Registration of Massachusetts and author of “A Treatise on 
the Law of Mortgages of Real Property,” “A Treatise on the 
Law of Corporate Bonds and Mortgages,” “A Treatise on the 
Law of Pledges,” “A Treatise on the Law of Liens,” “A Trea- 

» on the Law of Real Property,” “A Treatise on the Law 
Easements,” “Forms in Conveyancing,” “An Index to Legal 

Periodical Literature,” etc, 

This alone takes up some 122 pages with not a word of 
text wasted and packed with notes illustrating every con- 

vable branch of the subject. 

As the next article, that on “Citizen,” happens to have 

n written by the editor of this magazine, our well known 
lesty prohibits us from expressing any opinion as to its 
rits or demerits. We hope that the reader will be chari- 

e to the author as he did the best he knew how. 

It is difficult to single out for special mention, and yet 

attention was particularly taken with the article on 

mmercial Paper” by Joseph F. Randolph, author of the 
| known treatise on that subject, who was assisted by the 
torial staff. Here we have what would ordinarily take 
ee volumes, in fact in the present Encyclopedia the ar- 
> covers from page 495 to 1139. The synopsis alone runs 

m page 494 to page 520. 

The following points demonstrate conclusively the su- 

ority of the American Law Book Company’s work to that 
any other publisher of a law encyclopedia: 

In the first place each article is written by a trained ex- 
in the particular branch. The merest glance will suf- 
to show that the hand of the hack writer has been with- 
Secondly, instead of inserting cases in what might 
alled reverse order, i. e., with the earliest cases first, and 
isequently necessitating a search throughout them all be- 
bringing the principle down to date, the latest case is 
en precedence, so that the reader who desires to verify 
citation is in a position to refer to the latest exposition 
the law on the particular subject desired. 

Third. The danger of any member of the bar being bun- 
ed with new editions as soon as or even before he has fin- 
ed paying for his old one, is entirely done away with, be- 
ise of the fact that each year a small volume of citations 
issued referring to the volumes already published by page 

and section and bringing the matter thoroughly up to date, 
lhese are sold at a low price. 

There are, of course, many other points in favor of 
Cye,” but these are the principal ones. In fact the superi- 

ty of the present work over any other encyclopedia is 
inifest on every page. “Cyc.,” except in one or two rare 
tances, beyond all doubt contains the finest treatise on 
ea h particular subject that has ever peen published, and 
hese exceptions are made not because of any inferiority of 
t work itself but because other books, long established 
a authorities, take equal rank with it. It would be mani- 
ly absurd, for instance, to institute any comparison be- 
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tween such magnificent specimens of the law writer’s art 

as Mr. Randolph’s article and that standard authority “Daniel 

on Negotiable Instruments,” where both are Al. 

To sum up many excellencies of “Cyc,” it may be 
said in a single phrase, that it constitutes an entire law 
library in itself and the young or old practitioner, when 
doubtful how to spend his money so as to acquire the most 
therefor, cannot do better than to communicate with the pub- 
lishers. 

7 * . 

The Criminal Classes—Causes and Cures, by D. R. Miller, D. 
D. Published by United Brethren Publisuing House, 
Dayton, Ohio. Price $1.00. Postage 10 cents. 

This is one of a class of anaemic little publications 
which appear now and then with the author’s picture on the 
first page. Said author has been chaplain at the Ohio Peni- 
tentiary and the Superintendent of the Girls’ Industrial Home, 
from which it would seem that he had many opportunities to 
compile a publication of real value. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, he seems to have started out with the idea that a work 
on criminology should consist of a number of anecdotes about 
criminals. His style is one of maudlin sentimentality and 
about twenty per cent. of the book consists of convict poetry. 
That is we presume it’s poetry as the lines are chopped off 
so as to end even. Of course all the criminals that Dr. Miller 
shows interest in, finally profess due penitence and are led 
to adopt a better life. In fact, without desiring to unduly 
cast doubt upon the majority of these conversions, the rev- 
erend gent.em.n seems to have met with a various assort- 
ment of Uriah Heeps sufficient to bring the soul of Dick- 
ens back to earth. Such expressions as “I am now satisfied 
that Jesus saves a wretch like me” recur on every page. 

There is also an introduction by rion. Charles Foster, 
Ex-Governor of Ohio and Secretary of the Treasury in the 
Cabinet of President Benjamin Harrison. We can never look 
at thess troductions without thinking of the response of 3 
celebrated novelist when asked to write one for a friend’s 
book. “What's the use. If the book’s a good one it won’t need 


it, and if it’s a poor one I'll only assist in buncoing the pub- 
lic.” 

An illustration of Dr. Miller’s peculiar style is shown in 
a short ipter which we quote entire. It follows the pic- 
ture of the lady referred to therein, 


Chapter VI, a kidnapper. 
“The illustration of a kidnapper represents the counten- 
ance of a woman who, in mad frenzy, 

“Sullenly fierce—a mixture dire, 

Like thunder-clouds of gloom and fire. 
stole an innocent child—a child not her own, but be- 
longing to another against whom she and others 
held angry spite. She was soon angry, self-willed 


and could stay up at night to hate those whom, for 
imaginary reasons, she disliked. This disposition 
was doubtless tne result of early environments and 
unfortunate associations.” 


The book is, of course, utterly without value and we are 


sorry we wasted so much space on it. 
» x * 

The Anglo-Saxon Century and the Unification of the English- 
Speaking People, by John R. Dos Passos, of the New 
York Bar, Author of “Stock Brokers and Stock Ex- 
changes,” “The Interstate Commerce Act,” “Commercial 
Trusts,” etc. Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
and London. 

While the reader may not agree with the conclusions of 
Mr. Dos Passos, there is scarce room to doubt but that the 
latter has evolved as strong an argument as the case permit- 
ted. T book, however, is entirely in the nature of a special 
plea with much of the inherent weakness which a work of suc 
character must inevitably possess. The facts upon which the 


argument is based (with the exception of one which we do 
not think is quite borne out by history) may be considered 
as having been accurately stated and carefully marshalled, 
though the method of envisaging the situation must depend 
altogether on the spectacles which the reader uses. In brief, 
the author advocates the union of all English-speaking people. 
He believes that the only obstacle to a possible entente be- 
tween the Anglo-Saxon race may rise from the situation in 
Canada, and he urges that the latter be incorporated with the 
American Republic. In order to prevent an armed conflict, 
possible in the event of any differences arising between the 
allied- race, he suggests the establishment of an international] 
court with full jurisdiction to finally determine all disputes. 

The word “alliance” does not exactly express the author’s 
meaning, nor does “federation.” Still a mere moral under- 
standing, as he puts it, “falls short in effectiveness and prac- 
tical results.” Wherefore he says, “I therefore open a con- 
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servative method—a compromise between a federation and 
mere verbal expressions of good-will, which can be consum- 
mated by a treaty authorized by the people of the United 
States and by the Parliament of Great Britain, and by the 
peoples of all the colonies of both nations, and which shall 
embrace the following subjects: 


First. The Dominion of Canada voluntarily to divide 
itself into such different states, geographically arranged, as 
its citizens desire, in proportion to population, and each state 
to be admitted as a full member of the American Union in 
accordance with the conditions of the Constitution of the 
United States. 


Second. To establish common citizenship between all 
the citizens of the United States and the British Empire. 

Third. To establish absolute freedom of commercial in- 
tercourse and relations between the coumtries involved, to the 
same extent as that which exists between the different States 
constituting the United States of America. 

Fourth. Great Britain and the United States to coin 
gold, silver, nickel, and coyper money, not necessarily dis- 
playing the same devices or mottoes, but possessing the same 
money value, and interchangeable everywhere within the 
limits covered by the treaty; and to establish a uniform stand- 
ard of weights and measures. 

Fifth. To provide for a proper and satisfactory arbi- 
tration tribunal to decide all questions which may arise under 
the treaty. 

We do not think that the statement of Mr. Dos Passos 
relative to the friendliness of England during the late Spanish 
war, a friendliness so aggressive that it prevented any 
European intervention has been borne out by the facts. Un- 
less we are very much mistaken there was a publication of 
secret diplomatic documents a short time ago which went to 
show that Lord Pauncefote was far from being a representa- 
tive of an altogetner friendly power. However, be that as 
it may. 

In “rownding up’ as the author does all the virtues and 
branding them with the proprietary mark of Anglo-Saxondom 
while he obligingly either sets down the vices as “Maver- 
icks” or else ascribes their ownership to other nations and 
other powers, he seems to have gone too far in a kind of 


racial Jefferson Brickism unwarranted either by the facts or 
the canons of good taste. Then again, the language em- 
ployed iis, at times, so high flown as to be almost bombastic— 
conveying the impression of an author drunk with his own 
words. 


“Inter alia,” Mr. Dos Passos observes, “at the present 


time such a course (uniting English and Americans into one 
nation) is absolutely impracticable, for reasons so weighty 
and obvious that they need not be mentioned. What the 
far future will develop I shall not now seek to foretell; I 
can only raise the curtain high enough to enable us to be- 
hold our near destiny. But the necessities of the English- 
speaking people may yet drive them into one nation, and from 
such a possibility they need not shrink. The entire English- 
speaking races might be happily umited under a constitu- 
tional monarchy, or a republican federative government. 
Many worse things could happen to them in their national 
life than their consolidation into one nation. But as there 
is nothing in existing conditions which requires such a radical 
and revolutionary step, I regard its discussion as quite use- 
less. I allude to it merely to clear the way for more practical 
suggestions.” 

In another place, and this is just the tone to which ex- 
ception can be taken: “I mean no offence to other nations— 
all modern European governments have shared in a general 
way in the same movement; all may have their specific ex- 
cellences, but we kndw our own best, and are justified in 
thinking that it is more indigenous, better built and better 





founded, follows surer methods, and is more conspicuously e: 
titled to gain the applause and fulfil the expectations 
mankind.” 

After reading this it is refreshing to recall Mr. Micha: 
Davitt’s summary of “Anglo Saxon civilization:” 

“A godless culture, refined vice, divorce courts and im 
morality, drunkenness and prostitution.” 

“Are we the chosen race of Israel, are we the peoples 
the earth elected to lead the van of civilization and peac: 
proceeds to answer the inquiry in the affirmative, beginning 
in the following bombastic strain: 

“Let our competency and integrity of purpose be judg: 
by our present lives, by our civilization and government, an‘ 
by our past history. When we discuss the ability, comp 
tency, and fitness of an individual for a public or private trust 
we begin by examining into his character, his mental anid 
intellectual acquirements, his bussiness capacity; his expe: 
ence, his past life and conduct. We gauge and weigh ev: 
element of his moral and intellectual nature, and our jude 
ment is formed by the results, good or bad, which flows fror 
the examination.” 

We think it is somewhat straining a point to say that 
the English youth recites the song of Marion’s Men or tells 
about the Battle of Lake Erie with an amount of pride equa! 
to that which an American boy can feel. Mr. Dos Passos 
says so and we presume he has good authority—but we con 
fess that this appeared to us to indicate an ability to for 
give rarely found wpon this planet. 

It is no argument when the question of England's materia! 
decline comes up for him to say that “in less than one yea) 
she transported in her own ships 250,000 soldiers to South 
Africa without the loss of a single life,’ and then that “No 
other two existing nations could have accomplished the same 
task, and, allowing for all drawbacks and mishaps, when 
the history of that war comes to be written, it will be foun 
that, under all the circumstances, it will not be the least ot 
ancient or modern achievements. And yet with wnat chara 
teristic absence of self-glorification it has been done.” Mr 
Dos Passos omits to call attention to what a spectacle 9/ 
hopeless inefficiency the said 250,000 soldiers made when 
they arrived at the seat of war, and we would respectfully 
refer him to the three blue books issued on August 28 con 
taining over 1,700 pages of testimony given before the Royal 
C.ummission on the South African War. The squabbles of 
the generals in trying to place the blame make very inter- 
esting reading. 

Of course, lapse of time may induce us to overlook Eng- 
land’s actions in the war of the Revolution, in 1812 and in 
the Rebellion of 1861. Mr. Dos Passos asks, “Does it follow 
that these events already in the vaults of the past should be 
brought out as arguments against the accomplishment 
acts clearly for our present interest, conducive, if not n¢ 


essary, to our future security and peace? The _ in 
dividuals who composed the _ British Empire’ when 
all the above facts transpired, are no more, and 


causes which they operated upon then have also long since 
disappeared. A learned historian has said: The God ol 
History does not visit the sins of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren. Shall men be less liberal—less forgiving? Why should 
we then reject the proffered and sincere friendship of our 
own kindred? It is only among nations, and such nations, 
that “no place is left for repentance, none for pardon.” 

While we may of course pardon the wrongs we may have 
received from our stepmother (and a cruel stepmother sh 
has ever been), yet they at least justify us in looking at Ens- 
land’s present overtures with a reasonable degree of suspicion 
A man does not care to immediately accept the assurances ol 
an inveterate enemy and take him to his bosom, simply on r 
quest. There may be, and we are willing to concede, a fairly 
reasonable amount of difference in England’s favor when that 
country is compared with say, Russia, but we are far from 
admitting that the difference is so great as to induce us to 
tie ourselves up in an “entangling alliance” or anything in 
any way remotely approximating thereto. A declining na 
tion, and we believe that England is declining, despite the ar 
guments of Mr. Dos Passos, very naturally desires the as- 
sistance of a power such as the United States, whose strengt" 
is on the increase, but the question is one to which the latter 
should give grave thought whether it will permit itself to be 
used as a buttress or to prop up a falling race. 

We can, of course, be friendly with England as we should 
be friendly with every other nation, but we believe that the 
thought of any such union as Mr. Dos Passos suggests would 
be absolutely abhorrent to the majority of our citizens an’ 
entirely contrary to the so-called “spirit of our institutions 

However, this does not alter the fact that the author has 
produced a work which merits careful consideration and a!- 
though the reader may not agree with its conclusions he 
should nevertheless give it a fair hearing. 
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Among those who are thankful that no general campaign 

m this year is President Baer.—‘*The Chicago News.” 
os am . 

An Ohio man who resigned a postmastership has been 
idged insane. His attorney puts up no defense.—‘The 
nver Post.” 

* * * 

No one is astonished to find many prominent Missouri- 

standing out for a more comfortable penitentiary, and 
better fare for the convicts —‘“The Galveston News 

» * * 

“You can’t serve your fellow men unless you are willing 
touch them,” says Bishop Potter. That’s precisely the 
ory that the Missouri state senators have held to, and yet 

are being subjected to the most annoying criticisms and 
rassments.—““The Kansas City Journal.” 

> > > 

First Citizen: We shall have to have these resolutions 
thanks about the new library of ours done all over again.’ 

Second Citizen: What’s the matter?” 

‘Why there is a clerical error, the name of the Lord was 
wed before that of Andrew Carnegie.”—‘Life” 

* * . 

“Pa,” said Johnny, who is a persistent knowledge-seeker, 
vhat is a law-giver?” 

“There isn’t any such thing, Johnny,” replied the old 
tleman, who had been involved in considerable litigatio1 
his time. 

“But this book says that somebody was a great lawgiver,” 
rsisted the youngster. 

“Then it’s a mistake,” rejoined his father. “Law is 
ver given; it’s retailed in very small quantities at very 
gh prices.” 

* - * 

‘Lord Norbury was noted for true Irish wit. On one 
asion a bailiff reported to him that a mob had compelled 
m to swallow a writ. The Chief Justice quietly remarked: 

| hope the process is not returnable to this Court.” 
* * > 

The police justice had been arguing with the still bibulou 
espian until his patience was exhausted. 

“Guilty or not guilty, that is the question,” the court said, 
nally. 

“Y’ronner,” answered the respondent, “You quote Shakes 
ire abominably.”’ 

* * * 
AS WRITTEN.—An Ashtabula County lawyer occasional- 
uses mild profanity, and the following story is related of 
he gentle reproof administered by his stenographer. He 
tated an affidavit to a pleading as follows: “W. S. de- 
clares on oath as aforesaid that he is the attorney in th: 
remises for the plaintiff, a corporation,” etc. Judge his 
mazement when the copy placed upon his desk by the ste- 
ographer read: “W. S. declares with an oath as aforesaid 
that he is the attorney,” etc. 
* * * 

OVERRULING THE STATUTE OF FRAUDS.—There is 

a tradition that an Irish individual, named and entitled Honor- 








Quinn, used to dispense justice in the brownstone 
at the corner of Center and Chambers streets, New 
York n an action for breach of a contract of sale, it was 
meritoriously set up for the defendant that the case feil 
within the statute of frauds. “But,” explained Denis, “there 
is no fraud in this case.’ “Permit me,” replies the counsel! 
“i te the statute,” and he proceeded to do so. “Yis. ' 
rejoined Denis, “imported, as I nave been given to understand, 
into ir statute books from England, and calculated to dis- 
turb and shatter all confidence petween man and man, as if 
a man yuldn’t make a lawful bargain, if, owing to the 
poverty of his parents, he hadn’t learned to write. Sor, I 
overrule the Statute of Frauds. Niver plead it again in this 
Court if you expect to be heard. 
* * « 
JUSTICE SHAW AND THE SMALL BOY.— 
» Shaw, though very rough in his manner, was ex- 
considerate of the rights of poor and friendless 
persons. Sometimes persons unacquainted with the ways o! 
the world would desire to make their own arguments, or wou'd 
in some way interrupt the business of the court. The Chief 
Justice ommonly treated them with great consideration 
One amusing incident happened quite late in his life. A 
rather dissipated lawyer who nad a case approaching on tha 
docket, one day told his office-boy to “go over to the Supreme 
Court and see what in hell they are doing.” The court were 
hearing a very important case in which Mr. Choate was 
on one side and Mr. Curtis on the other. The bar and court 
room were crowded with listeners. As Mr. Curtis was in the 
of his argument, the eye of the Chief Justice caught 
it of a young urchin, ten or eleven years old, wth yellow 
trousers stuffed into his boots, and with his cap on one side 
of his head, gazing intently up at him. He said, “Stop a 
moment, Mr. Curtis.” Mr. Curtis stopped, and there was a 
profound silence as the audience saw the audacious little fe!- 
low standing entirely unconcerned. “What do you wart, 
my boy?’ said the Chief Justice. “Mr. P. told me to com: 
here and see what in hell you was up to,” was the re- 
There was a dive at the unhappy youth by three or 
the deputies in attendance, and a roar of laughter 
audience. The boy was ejected. But the gravity 
Chief Justice was not disturbed.—Senator Hoar in 
ner’s Magazine.”’ 
. *. * 
TEST FOR DRUNKENNESS.—A medical man in 
has been able to do what the legislature has never 
the courage to attempt—namely, to give an exhaustive 
ption of, and supply a test of drunkenness. A pub- 
had been charged by a police sergeant with supplying 
to a person who was alleged to be intoxicated. For the 
purpose of meeting the charge, the publican, with great 
presence of mind, immediately took the person to whom the 
drink had been supplied, off to a doctor to be examined. 
The medical man applied the following test: He first made 
the man hop on his right leg twelve feet, from his study 
door to a washstand in the study. Then he made him hop 
back again on his left leg from the washstand to the door. 
Then he asked him to stand on each of his legs singly. The 
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man first stood on his right leg for seven seconds, and he 
then explained that he was not able to stand on his left leg 
so well,ashe had been anold soldierand had got a sunstroke 
in India; accordingly, he stood for only four seconds on that 
leg. The doctor, however, was of opinion that the man's 
explanation was satisfactory, and came to the conclusion that 
he was not drunk. He testified to that effect on the hearing 
of the charge against the publican, and the latter was, of 
course, triumphantly acquitted. It is, however, a serious 
outlook for publicans if they are to retain medical and 


physiological experts to protect them in the carrying on of 
their trade. 
7” * > 

“A DAMNED OBSCURE INJURY.’—A bill of exceptions 
in a damage case was filed at the January term of the Macon 
(Missouri) Circuit Court. This record embraced a line that 
reflected seriously on the piety of one of the attorneys for the 
defendant, and as the lawyer was an elder in the Presbyterian 
church there was room for comment. When Judge Shelton’s 
eyes struck the exclamatory phrase they twinkled, but his 
face was serious as he called Major B. R. Dysart—the alleged 
originator of it—over to him. 

“Major,” he said, “I have just been reading this record in 
the Walsh Construction Company case. I was inexpressibly 
pained to notice in it some very disrespectful language you 
used in presence of the Court.” 

A funeral solemnity would fall short of describing the con- 
dition of Dysart’s features. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“Of course you may have been excited a bit during the 
trial, Major. I know those other fellows were worrying you 
like everything, but that is hardly an excuse for using cuss 
words. You should have waited until you got them outside 
It won’t do——” 

“Does your Honor mean to intimate that I swore in your 
presence while arguing a case?” demanded the Major, sternly. 

“ I don’t intimate anything, Major, but you just look at 
that,” and he handed the transcript to Dysart. There 
nestling in the midst of a long argument over an objection 
printed as plain as No. 3 typewriter letters could print it 
were the words: 

“It is a damned obscure injury.” 

It took nearly five minutes for the major to think out 
how it happened. Then he grabbed a pen, shoved it into the 
ink bottle and viciously scratched out the revolutionary sen- 
tence, over which he wrote: 

“It is a damnum absque injuria.” 

* . * 

CANDIDATES FOR THE OFFICE OF THE SIXTEENTH 
AMENDMENT.—There are a great many candidates for the 
office of the Sixteenth amendment; and the question is, 
which will outrun the others and get in first. The “New York 
Sun” has grouped them as follows: 

Election of Senators by popular vote 1 
Federal regulations of corporations and copartnerships... ¢ 
Inauguration Day in April 


Pe ee re ee rer eee 3 
Taxing power of Congress enlarged or restricted.......... 3 
Se. PIII 5 6k.5 550s cévsnnadudsnsssesasatesseeus 3 
Eg ch icc cuca tuausbeeusnheancaeedee ere 
ey Ee Dis co iecnescecedssncevesevecsuces $s6eue 2 
Fifteenth amendment repealed...........ccccccccccccceces 2 
NE PD win cuccccdbuscabessendeesbseskes0uas naeaeelee 
Polygamists disqualified for Congress .. .. .. .. .. 2 
Congress to regulate marriage and divorce...............- s 
Congress to regulate factory hours............seeees sass 2 
No Federal or State aid to sectarian institutions.......... 1 
Uniform qualifications of electors in all States.. .. .. 1 


Assaulting high Federal officers a special crime........... : 
Limited terms for Supreme Court Justices................ 1 
Federal jurisdiction over use of water... 


Six-year Presidential term........ cvunsegersctdsoeesateesanecu 





A CORNER IN TRADE MARKS.—The Tacoma (Wash 
Chamber of Commerce has received a letter from Japan sta:- 
ing that American bicycle manufacturers who have not 
registered their trade marks in that country are menaced py 
a serious state of affairs owing to the action of a certain 
bicycle dealer in Osaka. This man, it is said, has lately been 
registering a number of the most famous trade marks as hs 
own property, with the result that business in bicycle goods 
at the present time is practically at a standstill. 

After registering the trade marks the dealer notifies the 
trade throughout Japan that he will prosecute any one 
selling goods with the trade marks excepting those that im- 
port goods through him. In a majority of cases the man has 
no agency for the goods, and in many cases he is now unabh e 
to obtain them at all, as proper agents refuse to supply hin 
Although as far as known the man has the agency of but two 
American bicycle manufacturers, he claims to represent more 
than a dozen leading companies. 

Japanese dealers are in a quandary as to what is to b. 
done. Those having stock are afraid to sell, and those who 
have no stock are afraid to buy. It appears that the dealer's 
object is to sell these trade marks to manufacturers.—(‘“N 
Y. Times.’’) 

e . 7 


THE MOTTO OF THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE— 
A writer in the “New York Post” discusses this subject as 
follows: 


“A literal translation of ‘Qui pro domina justitia se- 
quitur’ is ‘Who follows Justice for a mistress.’ 


“This does not convey the meaning intended, however 

The motto was adopted by Attorney General Black (1857) 
and is a phrase of law Latin rather than classical. According 
to a Department tradition, it was suggested to Attorney Gen- 
eral Black by a passage in Lord Coke’s Institutes, Part 3, foli> 
79, which reads thus: ‘And I well remember, when the Lord 
Treasurer Burleigh told Queen Elizabeth, Madame, here is 
your attorney general (I being sent for) qui pro domina regina 
sequitur, she said she would have the records altered; for it 
should be attornatus generalis qui pro domina_ veritate 
sequitur.’ 
, “The first of these phrases is believed to have been quote: 
by Burleigh from a Latin form then in use—all judicial pro- 
ceedings were at that time required to be recorded in Latin— 
in making up the record of actions brought by the Attorney 
General on behalf of the Crown. It is translated, ‘who sues 
for (or on behalf) our lady the Queen.’ The use of ‘sequitui‘ 
in the sense of ‘sues,’ rather than in its common significatio., 
‘follows,’ has excellent legal authority in England. Moré 
over, our word ‘sue,’ according to the Century Dictionary 
comes from ‘sequor.’ 

“The inscription on the seal is the Latin phrase used by 
Burleigh, with ‘justitia’ substituted for ‘regina.’ When the 
motto was adopted, the law department of the Government 
was known as ‘The Attorney General’s Office. The Depart- 
ment of Justice was created later—June 22, 1870—and the At- 
torney General placed in charge; but the seal of the former 
Attorney General’s Office was retained as the seal of the De- 
partment of Justice, with the words ‘Department of Justi-c’ 
substituted for ‘Attorney General’s Office.” 
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THE LARGEST FEE IN TEXAS.—The largest fee eve! 
paid in a law suit in Texas has been approved by the ad- 
ministrator of the estate of W. M. Rice and the probate 
judge of Harris county. Baker, Botts, Baker & Lovett filed 
a claim of $100,000 for legal service in connection with th; 
fight made for the millions left by Rice and it has been allowed. 
Albert T. Patrick is now in Sing Sing under sentence of dea'h 
for the murder of Rice in an attempt to gain possession of 
his money, and Captain Baker had to spend many montuas 


n New York devoting his whole time to the case. 
. ” > 


THE ONE REMEDY.—A writer in “Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine’ in the course of a most interesting article on “Lawyers” 
tells the following story of Edwin James, a famous barriste~ 
who was disbarred for unprofessional conduct just as he was 
about to be made solicitor general. Edwin James was noted 
for his consummate impudence. At one time he lived in 
some west chambers, for which the unfortunate landlord 
could never succeed in obtaining any rent. At last he had 
recourse to an expedient which he hoped might arouse his 
tenant to a sense of his obligations. He asked him if he 
would be kind enough to advise him on a little legal matter 
n which he was concerned, and, on James acquiescing, drew 
up a statement specifying his own grievance against ths 
learned counsel and asking him to state what he considered 
the best course for a landlord to take under such conditions. 
The paper was returned to him the next morning with the 
following sentence subjoined: 

“In my opinion, this is a case which admits of only one 


remedy: Patience —Edwin James.” 
. * > 


THE INTERPRETATION TO BE PLACED UPON A 
HOLE.—Justice David J. Brewer, of the United States Su- 
preme Court, who has suggested what many regarded as a 
good remedy for the lynching evil, lived in his childhood in 
Asia Minor, in the town of Smyrna. 

Justice Brewer sometimes recounts interesting scraps of 
philosophy, of humor, or of epigram that he heard in Smyrna 
when a boy. The other day he said: 

“Adjib, a scribe in Smyrna, once paused to speak [9 
me On the highway. Adjib’s robe was as white as snow, but 
there was a hole in it. 

“*There is a little hole in your robe, Adjib,’ I said. 

“‘T know it,’ Adjib replied. 

“Tf you know it, why don’t you darn it? I asked. 

‘‘For the sake of appearances,’ Adjib answered. ‘A 
hole,’ he went on, ‘may be an accident of the most recent hap- 
pening. A hole wiil pass upon a king, a noble, or the most 
rich and powerful person. But a darn is the sign of poverty 
There is no getting around it, no misunderstanding it. [| 


an not afford to wear a darned robe.” 
- > > 


The success achieved by F. F. Proctor since his entry into 
Montreal as a theatrical manager is a source of surprise to 
most Americans, who for many years have had a strong sus- 
picion that “Yankees’’ were not particularly welcome 1s 
theatrical enter-preneuers on the other side of the border 
line. Mr. Proctor’s energetic and progressive methods of a‘- 
vertising, his liberality in putting forward good shows at low 
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Prominent Law Gehoolé: 


The following is a list of the most ent law schools op the 
country. Representation in this list will be accorded t law schools, etc. 


ALBANY LAW SCHOOL a a eee coe 
Allen Universit 
Atlanta Law School 
Baltimore Universi 
BOSTON Ry 
Baftalo 
CHICAGO COLLEGE A Dccccceccscces 
— SCHOOL 
Warvelle, LL.D., 


) of three years leads to LL. B. and adm 
Courses lead to LL. M. and D. C. L. For catalogue address J. J. Tobias, 
LL. B., Sec'y, 115 inarvor Street, Chicago, Dl. 

Colambia College Law amen a ons. E N. z 


SCHOOL 

ILLINOIS eo = L 
Illinois Wesleyan : 
LAW DEPARTHENT, UNIVE Ary OF viRGi Charl 

The session begins September 15th, and continues uine months. The course 

for the B.L. degree covers two sessions. For catalogue address P. B. BaR- 

Rninegrr, Chairman of Faculty. 
Louisville peng oe P Law School Louisville, K x. 
New York Law School New York cay. 
Richmond College, Law Dept Richmon 
SOUTHERN NORMAL UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE OF LAW Hantingdon. tom 

One year’s course leads to LL. B. degree. Graduates cing in al) parts of 

Union. Expenses low. Literary studies —_ or further information, 

address A. E. Boor, President, Huntingdon, Tenn. 





Gime, ¥ 
Universit; New ~— LA, 
St. Louis ; Louis, ue 
Tulane University an School 
UNIVERSITY ry yy LAW SCHOOL ee Chi I. 
Prepares for the bar in any State. Only ty oe ence school in the United 
States in affiliation with a resident college, the Illinvis College of Law, largest 
Law Schoo! in Chi . Write UNIVERSITY 10N Law SCHOOL, Dept. 
H., nape ye LW ~% ay IL 


University of thy} dePAn 

UNIVERSITY OF M CHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 
University of Texas, Law 

University of Pennsylvania, 
WASHINGTON AND tee UNIVERSITY 
Western Reserve en — School 





‘ “Philadelphia F Pa. 
Lexington, Va 


ity 
YALE UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL, 





prices, and his well known ability to do business along 
sound commercial lines, all combined to at first surprise, then 
delight the Canadian public. As a result, his theatre in Mon 
treal—the handsomest and the largest in the Dominion, by the 
way—has now firmly established itself in the favor of the 
Canadian public. In fact “Proctor’s” is as much a househola 
word “across the line” as it is in these parts. 

The East Side of New York has a new combination house 
this season, and one that bids fair to surpass in popularity 
any theatre of the kind in the entire metropolis. It is Mr 
Proctor’s big, handsome playhouse on Fifty-eighth stree’. 
In point of comfort, luxurious fittings, artistic decorations 
and accessibility, this theatre has many points of advantage 
over its competitors. This season its policy was changed 
and since August only the better class of popular travel- 
ing combinations are now being played, the bill changing 
weekly, with low price matinees on Monday, Wednesday. 
Thursday and Saturday. The prices range from $1 to 15 cents 
the latter admitting to the gallery, which, by the way, is 
always jammed to the limit. Melodrama dominates in the 
weekly programmes, but it is always the best sort of melo- 
drama. 

“It is to laugh!”—is the trite saying long ago made uni- 
versally popular by that quaintly clever—or shall we say 
cleverly quaint?—Dutch comedian, Louis Mann. The word: 
were put in his mouth by the authors of “The Girl from 
Paris,’ and their apt application to the current form of stag> 
entertainment cannot be questioned at this time. The Proc- 
tor shows, in particular, seem nowadays to carry out the di- 
tum of other years, for in all the Proctor programmes, whether 
in New York, Albany, Newark or Montreal, the spirit of 
laughter is omnipresent. It is a good sign, too, that the Proc- 
tor audiences prefer to laugh, rather than cry. The average 
theatregoer likes to leave his worries behind him when he 
passes through theatre portals, and the Proctor doors sel- 





dom close upon sober faces. 
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WANTED AND FOR SALE. 


~eensneeesesmkk IIamameammamammanmsmwwtea we 


Notices of Partner Wanted, Clerkships, For Sale, Etc. 
will be inserted under this head, six lines or under, for $1.00 
for one month, $1.50 for two months, or $2.00 for three 
months ; larger spacein proportion. All notices guaranteed 
genuine. Uniess otnerwise stated, answers to be addressed 
care American Lawvers’ Agency, Box4ll, N.Y City 





$3.000.00 will buy first-class law office and business 
in best City in Oregon. Fine climate mining, stock 
raining and farming Address, ‘ OREGON,” care 
American Lawyer’ ~ Agency, Box 411 


L4¥ BUSINESS COMMERCIAL PRACTICE 

with two offices, S. W. Iowa, towns of 5,000 and 

1,200 representing 25 agencies, 100 other foreign clients , 

receives 4-5 collection entire country, er an oe liti 

x $700, cash only, ill health. Address “C. P 
" 249 Fulton at., Chicago, Ill 





FOR SALE.—Lawyer in city, of 35,000 population 
in middle West will sell interest in long es- 
tablished practice. Desire young man who has 
preference for commercial law. An excellent 
opportunity. For particulars address ‘“COM- 
MERCIAL ATTORNEY,” care “American 
Lawyer's’ Agency, Box, 411. 





What Do You 


Think About It? 














Well, what do you think of this 
number of The AMERICAN LAWYER ? 
Is it not a thoroughly readable, in- 
tere-ting magazine? Are you a sub- 
scriber to o her law periodicals and have 
you found one that can compare with 
this? We believe that it is tre best 
in this country or in England, bar none. 
Neve th<less, we do not feel that high 
water mark has yet been reached. We 
are going to make the magazine better 
and better with every number. If you 
have any suggestions or criticisms, send 
them in. We try to give the legal 
fraternity what it wishes and we want 


to know its desires. 


LIST OF ATTORNEYS 


IN ONITED STATES, CANADA & EUROPE. 
(REVISED MONTHLY.) 
The Attorneys named in this list have A. ——_ 
ended by banks, bankers, or other 
rties, as la oe 3 ere a featek chili 
e believe that, every one of them is worthy of 
eadorsement which we give by Ly placing of their 
aames herein. If, however there is known to our 
subscribers, at any time, anything which reflects dis- 
weditably u any one thus endorsed. we will ap 
preciate full information of the facts, and if our 
shorongh investigation shows that the complaints are 


vell foamed, Ls st, r according] 
4U such complaints ‘wae on dential 


When sending or ndhcay oa attorneys ana ta a re 
pene always mention THE AMERICAN LaWYER. 
nties are named in paren hesis (). and county 
sate are indicated by a * 
t2@ Representation in this list wil be given 
accredited attorneys on tavorable terms, 





ALABAMA. 
Athens* (Limestone)................... W. R. Walker 
Boasemer (Jefferson) ................2.... J A Estes 
Birmingham* (Jefferson)............ Roy McCullough 
arbon Hill oT eSessneeeoesceoscs dend to Jasper 
CRRA TI cv sisece seckscscccacsanace B. F. Reid 
ID CDs kascccccanccncdnecss Send to Jasper 
~ sg ille* : Tallapoosa)........ ...... A. Garrett 
ee _,s AR John E Evater 
Dothan (Hemty) .0<-cccccccccccccseses Gaines & Fuller 
Pepe Ae PD sicsccoassacccsesvas Janes J. Ray 
Flor-nce’ (Lauderdale)............. John T. Ashcraft 
Gadsden (Etowah)............ essaved 8. W. Johnston 
Greensboro* (Hale).......... ........... C. E. Walle: 
iorese Creek (W alker).. pestecsades desnde Send to Jasper 
H ntsville’ (Madison) .............. Lawrence Cooper 
CRN SHEN citacssae sdederdencete V. H. Morris 
Livingston* (Sumter)............. Renbe: (hapma 
Mobile (Mobile) + b66nedsene Vaughan & Gaillard 
65 St iy pe street. _ 
ery* (Montgomery)...... ...... Fred. 8. 
we satur (Morgan) re seéneceans Send to Decatur 
Cake (WEE). 0 c0cciccccescccccenss Send to Jasper 
Qe TEAR. cnnscsccecccs ccecsens Barnes & —— 
Patton Junction (Walker). ....... .. Bend to Jas 
Selma‘ ( SS. * — & Partri ° 
Talladega (Talladega) EE Wilbur T. Zdw 
T nscaloosa* (Tuscaloosa) ...... Foster, Jones & Rather 
C .scumbia* (Colbert)....... crahieinns anita Kirk & Almon 
Takegee* (Macon) ...........--..--- Charles W. Hare 
Uniontown’ (Perry)...... .A.C. Davidson. Jr. 
ALASKA. 
Bc cnncdsnnttnneds uenees+ ceenene Malony & Foote 
ARIZONA. 
Mesa City mg eeccccneensesesoses Geo W. Woy 
eer 7" A eee wisiedn eieeasiaababietnine E wW. LEWwis 
Bs ‘Block. Refers to Phoenix Na- 
tional 2 Book 
P resoutt (Yavai Dicocssescasecsh Robert E. Morrison 
Tombstone’ (Cochise).........-..-..... James Reilly 
Tempe (Maricopa). .........-.----+++- Send to Phoenix 
Trceen® (Pima) .ccccccccccsscoccccss Barnes & Martin 
Yama* (Yama).........-.c-ccccce Peter T. Robertson 


Reters to Hon. F. M. Doan, Judge Second Judicial 


District, Florence. 
ARKANSAS. 
Argenta (Pulaski) ....-.........2.-..--- Wm. J. Duval 
Arkansas City” (Desha)... Meary Luanne 
B «stouville* (Benton). .........--- W. D. Mauck 






Binkley (Monroe)..........- ....--+---C. F. Greenlee 

Clarkesville’ (Johnson)...........-..-+--- J. E. Cravens 

Corning* (Clay) 

Danville (Yell) -... ge 
Refers to Bank of Danville, J. D. Goldman & Co., 
Dardanelle, and J. M. Hoskey, Ola. 





Des Aro’ (Praixie) .ccoccccccccocccscacccs F. E. Brown 
EEE Jesse B. Moore 
Fayetteville* (Washington) .............. L. W. Gregg 
F +rt Smith’ (Sebastian).........-...-. A. A. McDonald 
Green wood* (Sebastian)........ ....- T. B. Prvor 
Hamburg’ (Ashley).........-.--.-..- George & Butler 
Refer to Ashlay County Bank 

Heber* (ne eeapveccnseness Send to Searcy, Ark. 
Helena* hye <nbsgbeeeeosoccensand Jas. C. 7 
oa iS) sia censcesoncsescoes C. Floyd 

tile Hock” (Pulaski (Pulaski) ........-....---. Pugh & Wiley 
ae (LARGE) . ccocccccccccccccesccesess Geo. Sibly 

olia* (Columbia)............-..+--- K 
Mena (Polk)......-.--0e-ee200- seenes Glitech & Alley 

* hp cimcddtnancsnesecaéenees B. Moore 
e. mnld* (Greene)....-.- —.----+-- 5 ok Light 

fers to First National Bank of Paragould. 

Perryville* (Perry 





Pine Bluff (J: oo Legg 
Russellville* (Pope). 
White 


Walvnt Ridge* ‘Lawrence)....-. - . 

Warr-n* (Bradley) ......- “Goodwin & Abernathy 
Refer to Warren Bank and Merchants & Plani- 
ers’ Bank, both of this place. 


ee eee 





Colusa* (Colusa)............ «eeeeee- W. M. Harrin 

Eureka* (Humbolt).............. 2002... Ww.L. uf 
Freano* (Freano)..................-....- . Drew 
Healdsburg ae Japmensenenes Moreland & Norton 


GEORGE w. ADAMS. ¢ Sone Building Special at. 
tention given to commercial law, corporation 
law «nd collections probate law and all busi 
ness of Don-residents receive p omp! and care 
ful att ntion; depositions taken. Refers to 
First National Bank of Low A: geles 

FRED. € sy Refers to Central Bank and 
Broadway Bank & Trust Co., Los A: geles. 

DANIEL M. HAMMACK, 722, 723 and 724 Trust Bldg 
Estates and land titlee a — y- Refers wo 
Los Angeles National Bank 

WORKS, LEE & WORKS, 420 to 425 Henne Bldg 
(John D. Works, late Assuciate Justice 
Supreme Court of Califorma. Bradner W. 
Lee.) Attorneys fo National Bank of Cali. 
fornia, San Diego Land & Town o., San 
Diego Water Co., Consolidated wae Co. &o 

Modesto’ (Stanisiaus)................... .J Hazen 


. John R Glasoock 









H 
Pomona (Los Angeles)... J. A. Gallup 
Redding (Shasta)... ..... ateon & Bush 
Riverside’ (Riverside) mane -- James Mills 
Sacramento’ (Sacramento)... . Robt T. Dev)in 
San Bernardino’ (San Bernardino) ---F. W. Gregg 





SAN FRANCISCO" (San Francisco). . 
San Diego” (San Diego) 
San Jose’ (Santa Clara). . 


Fox & Gray 
- Mills & Hizar 
J 8S McGinnis 










San Luis Obispo’ (San Luis Obis R. B. V. Bouldin 
Santa Ana* (Orange)............ eee | —— 
Santa Barbara (Santa Barbara es eens 
Santa (rng’ (Santa Cruz). E t Willems 
Santa Monica (Los Angeles) .....George H. Hutton 
Refers to Bank of Santa Monica. 

Santa Kosa* (Sonuma)...... .. John T. Campbell 
Stockton (Sap conan -.. R. W. Dodge 
Tolare ( Tulare : ....Devria & Allen 
Ukiah (Mendocino).....................- W. G. Poage 


General practice, probate and collectio:.s. Refers 
to Bank of Usiah. 


Watsonville (Santa Crus).......... Holbrook & Maher 
Refer to the Bank of cnammauptcens 
WEGREE® TUG . ccnceccevesssccesses . M. De Hurst 
COLORADO. 
Amethyst (Mineral) .......... ccecese me 4 oo — 
Aspen = Pitkin ence cuedesenée H. Roge 
Colorado Springs* (El Paso) eee Lucius H ROUSE 


Notary public. Refers to Exchange Nat’) Bank 
of Coloraio Springs. 
Cripple Creek (El Paso) ........ R. A. Sidebotham 
fers to First National Bank and Bi-metalic 
Bank, Cripple Creek. 
Delta* (Delta) ..... “REQ: a Fairlamb 
Denver’ : Arapahoe)....... .....-...- 'S Large 
Durargo” (La Plata)....... Richard McCloud 
Referst» R_E. Sloan Mgr “Gradeu Mercantile 
Co. avd President B ard of Trade. 
Eldora : Boulder) ........ .. JobP. Lyons 
Fort Collins* (Larimer) 


woreee ©. BAILEY. Refers te the First National 
D 

Grand Junction’ (Mesa) ......... Samuel G. McMaullin 
Greeley* (Weld). ...........-....- .... &.C. Patton 
Gunnison* (Gunnison) ............... D. | Sap 
Lake City* ene. eecesccccececones G_ OD. Bardwe 
Leadville’ (Lake). . «se-eesee. . William H. Nash 
Montrose’ (Montrose)... peenseaneencetes Black & Catlin 
Mosca ( ) -cocccccceseccocccoece H.C. ~~ 
gr ae BP Story 
Preblo* SL nis ickebbabenenae Chas Phillipe 
Telluride* (San Miguel) .... ............ E. C. Howe 
Trinidad* (Las Animas) ............ -...W. B. Morgan 

CONNECTICUT 

Ansonia (New Haven)...... ........ Holden & Holden 
Bridgeport (Fairfield)...........--. .....- Hii & mill 
VDanoury | Fairneld)..... Tweedy, Scott & Whittlesey 
Derby (New | SRNR Recess Aw: rew J. Ewen 
East Haddam (Miadlesex). . ..E. Gmery Johns pb 
Greenwich : Fairfield).............. id FAnbhe d 
Hartford* (Hartford) ..............-- Sidney E. Clarke 
Meriden (New Haven)......... Corne i». J. Danaher 
Middletown (Middlesex)....... .......... C. E. Bacon 
Moodus (Middiewex) | ........ Send te Kaa: Haddam 
Naagatock New Haven).............. Tomas Bowen 
New Britain (Hartford)...... .......- W F. DELANEY 


Rooms 2 and 3 Commercial Hall Collections and 

commercial and corporation law a jalty Gen- 

eral practice. Refer to Mechanics’ Nath ational Bank- 

New Haven’ (New Haven) 

Harriman & Kelsey First National Bank Bldg 
(C H. Harriman, C. R Kelsey, Jr.) Practice 
in all courts. Ai) business receives our per- 
sonal supervision. Refer to First National 
Bank or Mechanics’ National Bank 


New London* (New London). .... arthur B. Calkins 
Newtown (Fairfield)............. Charles H. Northrop 
Norwalk (Fairfield) ........... Warner & Goldschmidt 
Norwich* (New London)........... Waliace S. Allis 


Rockville (Tolland). ..... THOMAS F. NOONE 
Refers to First National Bank. 

Shelton (Fairfield) .................. ANDREW J. EWEN 

Stamfora — an, wameened Ourtts wg 

Thomaston (Litchfield)...............A. P. Bradstreet 

Torrington (Litchfield)........ «««-- Walter Holcomb 





Wallingford (New Haven)...... --. --O. H. D. Fowler 











Waterbury (New Haven) .... .... A. P. BRADSTREET 
Odd Fellows’ Bldg. Practice in all courts. Collec- 


tions aspecialty. Refers to Thomaston Nationa) 
Bank, Thomaston. 
Willimantic (Windham)................. Curtis Dean 
Windsor Locks ( Hartford)...........- J W. Johnson 
DELAWARE. 
Hever” (sR ccccccccccscecccocs Robt. H. Van Dyke 
Georgetown* (Sussex). ...............Joseph L. Cahill 
Middletown (New Castle)..........000..W. F. Causey 


Wilmington* (New Castle) 
WALTER H. HAYES, 839 Market st. Refers to Un 
ion National Bank of Wilmington. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON ( Washington) 


BERRY & MINOR, Fendall Bldg, 344 D st.. N. W 
(Walter V R. Berry, Benjamin 8. Minor). Re 
fer to American penaeta & Trust Co., Ly ~~ 
National Bank, Italian Embassy, Swi 
tion, etc. Practice before all courts ‘oan 
departments. Special collection department 
Long distance telephone. 

BRANDENBURG & . SRANDERSURS, Fendall Bldg, 
344 D st., N. W. Specialties—Commercial, real 
estate and co’ MA. law, patents and claims. 
Refers to Second National Bank & U.S Fi- 
delity & Guaranty Co. 

er ara & BLACKBURN, 472 Louisiana ave 

Blackburn, J. W. Blackburn, Jr.) 
aes in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and courts of the District of Columbia 
Organized to handle mercantile collections. 

8. P. HOLZBERG, Atlantic Bldg. Refers to Colum- 
bia National Bank. 

E. G. SIGGERS, 918 F st. N.W Patents and 
Patent Law. (See adv't.) 


FLORIDA. 

Apalachicola* (Franklin).... ......... W. B. Sheppard 
Rartew* (PGE) ccc ccccccccceseccesce Tucker & Tucker 
Braidentown (Manatee) ..............--- J.J. Stewart 

Refers to J. H. isss & Co. 
Cedar Keys (Levy).......--.c.00- -0e-- E. J. Lutterlob 
Chipley (Washington)............... W. O. Butler, Sr 

[refers to Dekli & Co., Bankers, at this place. 
Gainesville* (Alachua).........-....... J. A. Ammons 

Refers to First — Bank. 
Jacksonville” (Duval) .......-. .--++« .-+-M. C. Jordan 
Jasper* (Hamilton) ..........--.------++--- A. B. Small 
Key Weat* (Monroe). ........-..+-+-+---- J. M. Phipys 
Marianna* (Jackson) .................Milton & Milton 
Ocala* (Marion) .............ce00s- Samnel F. Marsball 1 
Orange City (Volusia) ..............---.. R. D. Coulter 
Orlando” ( i ccnsncsccssonesceness Wm. H. Jewell 
Palatha® (PUGRGER) .ccccc cn ccccses ccccves Henry Strunz 
Palmetto (Manatee) ..............Send to Braidentown 
Pensacola* (Eecambia)....-.........---- A.C. Hinkley 
at. Augustine* (St. Jehn)............ W. W. Dewharet 


Tallahassee* (Leon)..............-....R. W. Williams 
Tampa’ (Hillsbero)...............Frank M. Simoni n 
Citusville* (Brevard) .............---James T. Sanders 


GEORGIA. 
Albany* (Dougherty).........+....- D. H. Pope & Son 
Americus*™ (Sumter) ...........--+e-- C. R. Winch> ster 
Ashburn (Worth) .....0.00- cccccecccccoce J. A. Comer 


Refers tod .S Betta&Co and W.A.Murray, Ashburn 
Athens” (Clarke) ...McWhorter, Strickland & Green 


Atlanta* (Fualtom).........---+cccees Moore & Pomeroy 
Auguata* (Richmond) ........- George Robinsor Coffin 
Bainbridge* (Decatur) ...........- A. L. Hawes & Son 
Brunswick* (Glynm)........ scccess.e--- R. D. Meader 
Bachanan* (Haralson)................ W. P. Robinson 
Snena Vista* (Marion).................Geo. P. Mumo 
Carrollton* (Carroll) .........--.e-+se0-+ Felix N Cobb 
Cedartown* (Polk).................--Sanders & Davis 
Columbus (Muskogee)........ ...--..- A. E. Thornton 
Cordele (Deoly) .cccccccccse scccccscecess J. G. JONES 


Refers to Cordele National Bank and United States 
Fidelity & Guarantee Co., Cordele. 
Dalton* (Whitefield)............ C. D. McCutchen, Jr. 
Daween* (TOFED ccc ccccncescocseses James G. Parks 
Refers to Daweon National Bank and First State 
Bank of Dawson, and Exchange Bank of Macon. 


Douglas, (Coffee) ..........2.css00e O'Steen & Chandler 
Restmnan* (GED .c0cccascesescesenedens y 
Eatonton (Putnam).........00+-cecees Ww. B. Fingal 


Riberton* (Elbert) . ronensnennecsinnnenely B. ere 
Fort Gaines* (Clay). eas FS Diffara 
Gainesville* (Hall)... ° 
Griffins (Spalding) .. coonceeassuseaaee We lee 


Harmony Grove (Jackson).......---..-.R. L. J. Smith | 


Hartwell* (Hart)........ A. G. & Julian B. }. MeCurry 
Homerville* (Climgh)....ccccscccencccces 8. L. Draway 

Jesnp* (Wayne). . 1227776. F. Littlefield 

: Refers to Merchants & Farmers’ Savings Bank. 

& Grange* (Treup)........--...-- Harwell & Lovejoy 

Lumpkin* (Stewart). ........... se«----..I. T. Hickey 

Macon* (Bibb)... seeseseececeees-Richard K. Hines 

Moultrie* (Colqaitt)..........- McKenzie & McKenzie 

Montezuma ( a eccvceseesoonedeses 2 DuPree 

Sownan*® (GGIR.....0. -ccccacses stceuss M. GLASS 


Refers to Firet National Bank and 1s Bank- 
ing Co of Newnan. 





Perey” (UR cnc seccacccesens whiiehail C. C. Duncan | 
Reidaville* (Tattnall) ............-+- W. T. Burkhalter | 
Remne (NNN cis acudnannaatnesnd ..-. C. E. Carpenter 
Savannah* (Chatham) ............. Beckeu & Bechet 
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Swainsboro’ (Emanuel) .........--.--.----« }. J. Momng 
Chomasville* (Thomas) ....... MacIntyre & Macintyre 
Tifton (Berrien).......-.---...- . Jonathan B. Murrow 
Refers to Love & Buck. 
Valdosta* (Lowndes) ............. ....0. M. Smith 
Waycross*(Ware) ........ ......- Toomer & Reynolds 
efer to Bank of Waycross. 
Edward F. Jeffords. Refers to First Nat. Bank. | 
Waynesboro” (Burke)...........---- Seaborn H. Jones 
IDAHO. 


Boise City" (Ada).... 
Caldwell* (Canyon). 


..Charles F. Neal 
..H. A. Griffiths 








Challis* (Custer) ......... L. H. Johnston 
Idaho Falls* (Blackfoot) .................- B. J. Brig: 
Kingston (Shoshone) .......... ..-.-+--- Isaac 8S. Daly 


(Iu the Coeur d' Alenes, Idaho. ) Refers to Old Na- 





Mount Carroll* (Carroll)........---- C. B. Smith & Son 
Mount Sterling* (Brown)...... .-- a r ae 
Mount Vernon* (Jefterson 
Naperville (Du oa ae 
Neoga (Cumberland) 





Olney* (Richland)...........-.++- «+-++++- C. Ritter 
Oregon’ (Ogle) ....-..--+-----+0+--s000--- k Bacon 
Ottawa* (La Salle).............-.««--++---- H. G. Cook 
Pana (Christian). E.A Senqeewre & Son 
Paris* (Edgar). -. . M. 
Paxton* (Ford) O. H. Wylie 
Pekin* (Tazewell Rahp & Black 
(PeOria) . 2.222. ccccccccccccec ces cccccoccsce 


‘eoria) 

STONE & FULLER, Woolner Bldg. Refer to First 
Nat. Bank, Merchants’ Nat. Bank ard Savings 
Bank of Peoria, a)l of Peoria, Il. 

.... Send to Champaign 














tional Bank of Spokane, Wash., and First National cy* (Adams) .......-.----+--00ee0+-- +. Coffield 
Bank, Wallace, Idaho. Kantou! (Cham peacceaceonesenas Thom . Roth 
—, (Nez Perces)........-..-- 2 L. ‘oo a ay , SE Philips & Rittenbouse 
oscow* (Latah)....... ames H. Forney obineon ( WHEE) .ccccccccccccces cocces 
ae Cage... _ Migte = oan bee TT Bank bs ty ow 
o* ( MOCK) ..c.ccccsccce .F. 5S. Dietric e ( baad it Cc 
Salmon City* (Lemhi) ................--+. F.J.Cowen Rock Island* a .E. E. Parmenter 
we ~~ nee iments ~~~ ro Gian & Beeteaberg 
efers to Weber . ‘er to the of Rus 8. 
Weiser (Washington)..........-.<0.-0+- J.W. Ayers Saybrook (McLean)... ..-See Bloomington 
Sy oa 
ney ( im ) --..5end to mp: 
ILLINOIS. z sarees: W.D. Matney 
Springfield* (Sangamon)....... ........+----++++-+-++s 
nn nnnnrnns-- sno mnons Dennis Clarke | SPrCRTING & IRWIN, 205 South Fifth wt.” iteter 
al Lee’ LARA wee ous we ence: Ridgely National Ban 
aabes ( Peecccccccececseecceccess ooster wee 
Arcola (Douglas).....-.----------.---Bend to Mattoon | Streator (LaSallel.-....-+..---+---+-- 4 Walter Reeves 
Assumption (Christian)......---- Dowdsll & Frankie | Serer, Rea --------o-----0~e~ an ch? Smnte 
PS RT H. O. Southworth y tore - pha ak pitececesesccun satmens 
Austin (Oech) ....<0.2...000..cccccocces Je We Bemmas | —yemmere ¢ Quowsccccccccrrsoos, 
Beardstown (Cass).......-.-.--.--s0+--+ R. R. Hewit St. Joseph (Champaign)...... ...- Send to Cham ampaign 
Belleville* (St. Seas) ees R. W. Ropieque Tay) e* (Christian).............- James M. 
ra Sela paca > Refers to H. M. Vandeveer & Co., bankers. 
wee —_* & De Wol Toledo” (Cumberland) W.S. Everhart 
ere* Bp ccccccces sccceces wetewe | a eee eed 
Bloomington” (McLeaa).. Calvin Raybarp a Sa $00: saaishelainiaa Send to np mile 
Broadlands (Champaign).......--- es es 
Raunal (mouen = oes ayy c anes tina “he urge, ww > oe Cham 
ro* (Alexander).........-..------ mated | oS orn onooes 
Cambridge* (Henry).........-.......- Almon H. Linn ee  rorerentenwenenccens -B. W M erry 
Refers to First National Bank. Wee : equols)-eeececeoees io --Chae. Orebangh 
CI CIN ntnccennccccnsyanses Heylin & Sutton Was i )ewenereeeeee- wee > a anes 
Garthage" (ianoock) 2 -02ccnnse DM {nck & Son Wheaton (Du Page)..-.c..---.--. “CHARLES W. i, LEECH 
Champaign (Champaign) .. LEWIS F. WINGARD a teewennanennennsie 
a4 Neil at. } a. eae Fito 
pone “ --O. W. Batram | Yorkville” (Kendall).........--..--.--- J. Fitegeral 
FEneuson & GOODNOW, Title & Treet Bldg. 100 INDIANA. 
Washington st Commercial, Corpo’ation, * 
Probate, Real Estate Law and Trade Mark pen nlm pigeons i try gh 
Ces:s. Refer to Chicago Nationat Bank & I on cn cucicanasces See Plymouth 
Chicago Title & Trost Co. A.tburas (De Kalb. 2s --svoupe-ns- Bowe & Rowe 
pny ne edséesecenadceesce -_ Sah eS i -- Cravens 4 — 
anvers (McLean).............-.---- gton i Rnindddacescnan 
Danville” (Vermillion)............... Wm. A. Young Bloomington* (Monroe)............. Leuhen & Leeien 
Decatur” (Macon).......020 . ses. Mills & Pitagerald ( Dintdtwccccceneccoawas See Pl ny?) 
DeKalb* (DeKalb).............+««+---+-++- —— DR CIN csccaccccccccenenccnacce< Geo. A. Knight 
IT eect er a Send to Goshen 
Downer's Grove (Du Page) .....-.. cnances M LEECH Cambridge City  (Wwhldey peenendeseenen W. F. Medsker 
Durand (Winnebago)................-.-- aller Columbia City errr E. K. Strong 
Dwight (Livingston)...........-....- Frank 1 * ‘Snith Refers to mye y ‘ane 
East St. Louis (St. Clair)............-- Frank C. Smith Columbus* one,| «eeees-.-.- William J. Beck 
- one yeh woteaat Bank Wright B — —!- ee ae W. H. Roose 
ngham* (Effingham)................-.- ros. efers e First Natio an 
Refer to First National Bank Effingham. Crawfordsville* (Mon ery)... Robert W. Caldwell 
Wigin (ARG) .<ccccccccce ceccccccce Powers & Baldwin Refers to First Nat'l and Citizens’ National Banks. 
Ly Samy Sees ae sptidisudnnaaened ; Pg ge — ry ame) 7 a Pa! C. Fo ne 
aso OOCTOTG ) « oan ww ewww www wwwnne . . wo Decatu dams ae eecweereccens ames T e 
Fairfield (Wayne) .............--.---- Geo. W.John Dunkirk (Jay)..... Sceecascuaccesces J. T Day 
Fisher (Champaign) - ......-Send to Champaign | Elkhart ceikk eGneussecee xas a. 1. Hanenstein 
Fooeland (C hampaign) .. seaeee ceeens Send i hampaign Slwood (Madison) .............--... -. Call 
Free - e a tt . Cronkrite Or eae —.. = “ciianices © ‘. WEDDING 
ers to German ° Po rs C ation 
Fulton (Whiteside).......... F. L. Holleran Fairmount (Grant).................... L. A. Cassell 
a (Jo — ioaadxdimenauene M Cy gy be maa Boe ae 4 —., iste tadh tas actinic VESEY & VESEY 
esburg* (Knox)............------ er to ational Bank and Fort W 
Galesburg National Bank Bias” Attorney for Trust Co. — 
gs roy we ‘Sevings — Bank. Oneida, | Ne nay —— Netibdaneweeennad Charles Stanley 
eople's at ngs Ban ton ( DP einNaScentonaneseasdiil J. M. Fari 
Giftord [onan .. .......Send to Champaign | Goodland (Newton)..................-..3. W. Oswald 
Greenup (Cumberiand) .....- .---Send to Mattoon Goshen* (Elkhart). .....-........ ... -Mummert & Ja 
Harrisburg* (Saline). . .Choisser, Whitley Choi | and personal attention to commercial busi. 
Henry (Marshall).............-.-«-«+++- Fred 8 Potter ness, stenographer, —_ = and long distance 
—— d* ereenns: éeeeninhabeade “ = ee a Reterence, ks in Goshen and 
ro* (Montgomery).......... 
Hinsdale (Du Pane)... édnceusees CHaRiEs H. LEECH Greencastle (Putnam)..............---- Jackson Boyd 
Homer (Champaign)..........+.--- Send toChampsign | Greenfield (Hancock)..................Marah & Cook 
—— Jy ne Eseeesonsonnd Send = cheneuee a iécaceuneene<e hee oS — 
acksonville* OTZAN) . .....- ce en-- eee ammond (Lake)..................- arles F. Griffin 
. J, Higgins & Walter Hartford City* (Blackford)............. John A. Rem 
Kankakee* (Kankakee).... ......- Daniel H. Paddock Heltonville (Lawrence)...............Send to Bedfi 
ee Seuakuhadierdinnneedmiarete’ Cc. pe ns } n Seter to the Citiene’ Haak -WATKINS & MORGAN 
Lacon ATODAII) . ~~ 206 cc cces coccces Barnes agoon tizens' 
Refer to First National Bank | Indiana * (Manon) 
en 8 Camm ----.-. ascecesceces Samuel 34 —~ jOH Kw. __ we od ee ~~~ ~eaamaamaas 
acomb* (McDonough).............---.--- one on. 
me ey anon. ne 100 seece wert woRnis a \ NEWBENGER, State and Su Bidg. 
Mattoon Poke hasatee ete . Andrews & Vanst Courts. Com and corporation law. Col- 
Refer to any bank in Matteon or om keys lection department. Stenographers, 
Moline* (Rock Island)............. ood & Peek and long telephone in office. to 
Momence (Kankakee)................-- P. Harney — ae ak. 
Monmonuth* (Warren)...... .... ..-...---- =) B. Brown H. B. Cl Co. and Nat. Bank. N. 
Morris* (Grundy)........ . RAUSCH | [nwood (Marshall)..... ——— 
Refers to First National Bank of iderte Jasper* (Dubois)........... ...... — 


Mound City* ‘Pulaski)...............William A. Wal) 





Mount Carmel* (Wabash) .............. 5. R. Putnam | 


<endal! ville (Noble)................. Mivivers B 
Kokomo* (Howard)........ Blacklidge, Shirley aw Wor 
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Lafayette* (Tippecanoe) .......... Wilbur F. Severson 
ia Peres’ (ha er) @eccee cocccese Weir & loran 
Rimestene ey BE) ccvsscsesecncscs oss ford 
Logansport* a ac sia ers 
Marion* (Grant)............. ------Manley & Fried/ine 
Middlebury (Elkhart! . peeascesececoses Send to Goshen 
Millereburgh (Elkhart)....... ......- Send to Goshen 
Mishawaka (St. pment Handley & em South Bend 
Mitchell (Lawrence).................- Send to Bedford 
Monticello* (White)..... eevonncens om & Hamelle 
Mount Vernon* (Posey)...........--.- oD 
Muncie* reeny evcccces oo cocces iain ham & Long 
Nappanee (Elkhart).................-. J.5. McEntafter 
New Albany* (Floyd aseeneegeones seoces Jacob Herter 
New Harmony (Posey)........--....----- Percy Welch 
New Paris (Eikhart).................. Send to Goshen 
Pere” (iia). ...nccccccccncces Mitchell & McClintic 
“ (Marshall) ..............--Harl 4. . Logan 
Portland* (J sy) a eaccnnened John F Follette 
Princeton* (Gibson) .............- John Q. A. Goodman 
Remin OS ea Ira W. Yeoman 
SP ESREPOT) .. ccnvecescccenseccs M. F. Chilcote 
Richmond* (Wayne) ... .........-. Roscoe E. Kirkman 
Rockport* (Spencer)...... ... Kramer, Heuring & May 
POET CHOERAD.. nnccccccccceccscsesse Elwood Hunt 
Shelbyville* (Shelby) ......... --- ..Love & McDaniel 
South Bend* (St. Joseph).............. en A. Kurts. 
Refers to South Bond National 
@ullivan* a sa sien sana ‘cont D. LEACH 
Commercial law especially. positions 
Teegarden (Marshall)............-..---- See Plymouth 
Terre Haute” (Vigo).......... soaks. 3 A. Kelley 
Va.paraiso* (Porter).............-------. W. E. Pinney 
Versailles* (Ripley)............---.- Adam ‘Stockinger 
WENNES® TOE). cocncncccccccsconcece= 0. H. Cobb 
We SG (WRI) .ccncncccacncenceses-- Oliver a 
Wakarusa (Elkhart).................. Send to Goshen 
Wainut (Marshali).............-...--.- See Plymontb 
Washington* (Daviess)............ han, ue & Padgett 
Refers to the People’s National Bank. 
ee era Nye & Nye 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Ardmore (Pickina)........Herbert, Walker & Cannon 
Refer to City National Bank of Ardmore. 

Bokchita (Choctaw Nation)..........George B. Lang 
Refers to First National Bank. 


Bristow (Creek Nation)...........---- Send to Sapulpa 
Caddo (Choctaw Nation)....... Charles E. McPherren 
Chickasha* (Pickins).......... Charies L. Fechheimer 
Grove (Cherokee Nation) ..Send toJ.C. Starr atVinita 
Mounds (Ureek Nation)...........-- Send to Sapulpa 


Muldrow (North Dist.)...... See Wagoner 

Muscogee* (Creek Nation) . -Hatchings, West est - a 

Nowata (Cherokee Nation) ...---- ..W. A. CHASE 
Reters to Nowata National Bank. 


aioe (Creek Nation)........-- ners, to Sapulpa 


EE CE IONNOD cnacnnccacescncsesccces H. Po 
Sallisaw (Cherokee Nation) .......- Watts & einer’ om 
Sapulpa‘ (Creek Nation).........--..---- Mars & ‘‘ase 


So. McAlester (Choctaw Nation) . . ns & Dean 
Tahlequah* (Cherokee Nation)............J . T. Parts 
Tishomingo ........2..00-cccccer cocces S.C. Treadwell 
Refers to the First National Bank. 
Tulsa (Creek Nation)............----- Send to Sapulpa 
Vinita (Cherokee Nation) 
J.C. Starr. Refers to First Nat'l Bank of Vinita 
& Planters’ Mutuallns. Ass'n, Little Rock, Ark. 


Wagoner (Creek Nation)..........--- Craig & Kellogg 
IOWA. 
Ackley (Hardin)..... wecccccococccs escecs Danie) Eiler 
Adair (Dallas) ..cccc.cc.ccccccccsccccscee- F. E. Gates 
Baie CMI) co cwnns cccccccccccsccucccs N. W. Powell 
Albia* (Monroe)..............-.-- Townsend & Mason 
Algona* (Kossuth)........-..---------. E. V Swetting 
Anamosa” (Jones)...... ..------ Send to Cedar Rapids 
Anita (Cass) ........----------++---- Walter E. Haynes 
Armstrong (Emmet).............-- Send to Estherville 
Atilantic* (Cass)............. «--------- H. M. Boorman 
Aurelia (Cherokee) .......-..---.------- W. O. Striker 
Ayrshire (Palo Alto)........--.- Send to Emmetsburg 
Baldwin (Jackson) .........-...--- Send to Maquoketa 
Barnum (Webster).............--- Send to Fort Dodge 
Batavia (Jefferson)...... ...-.-.----- Send to Fairtie a 
Bedford* (Taylor) ...........0+ .0+-«00--- W. E. Miller 
Belleplaine (Benton) .......--..-..-- - C. W. E. Snyder 
Belmond (Wright) ....................- Albert J. Lary 
Birmingham (Van Buren)..........-- Send to Fairfiel 
Bode (dumbo Rb) . ccccscsnccssoccess Send to Humboldt 
Boone* (Boone) .......---.---------+e0e0e= : yer 
Barlington* (Des Moines).......---...-.W. L. Cooper 
(Winneshiek)..........-...-- Send to Decorah 
Carroll* (Carroll)...........+.-----+.--- C. E. Reynolds 
Cedar Pg a er W. H. Merner 
Cedar Rapi 


CourER. CLEMENS & LAMB, Security Savings 
Bank Bldg. Practice in State and Federal 
courts. Special collection de ment and col- 
lections solicited. Notaries in office and depo- 
sitions taken. Refer to Cedar Rapids National 
Bank, Merchants’ National Bank and Security 


Savings Bank. ea, 
FEE & PEE, Kater | = to First National Bank, Center- 
ville Nat'l Bank C Bank. 








Council Bluffs* (Pottawattami).-............. F. Burke 
Cresco" (Howard)................ verse & Grannis 
ad er John M. Hays 
SS PE cccnaccscsccens sevend Send to Jefferson 
at... ae 
yton (Webster) .............-....-- b 

Decorah* ang béeonces sauneees .F. Bartbell 
Denison* (Crawford)..........02.--.sss+0+ J. P. Conner 


Des Moines* mang 
GUY R. CARSON. Refers to Governor of Iowa, 
banks and wholesale houses. Collections made 
any place. 
Dubuque" (Dubaque) 
LYON & LYON, Cor. 5th & Main sts. Refer to First 
National Bank, Dubaque; American, Adams 





and U.S. Express Co.'s and any Dubuque man- 
ufacturer or wholesaler; The H. B. Clafiin Co., 
New York; Carson, Perre, Scott & Co., Chicago. 
Duncombe (Webster).............. Send to Fort ee 
| en E. y 
SR Cec cnsccecsdoceccaccons Ward & Haye 
Refer to First Nat'l Bank and mee . Bank. 
Elkader* (Clayton) ....... W.A. Preston 
Emmetsburg* (Palo Alto). .-D. B. Roberts 
Eatherville™ (Emmet). ..............e«-- G. E. Stever 
Refers to First Nat'l Bank and Bank of Estherville. 
DatsGald® esse) .nccce cccccccoccesses E. R. Smith 
Fonda (Pocahontas) ..........-.....-- Z. C. Bradshaw 
Fort Dodge* (Webster)................. Frank Farrell 
Fort Madison” (Lee)...............-. Watson & Weber 
Garner (Hancock)............-. Ramsay & Blackstone 
Glaegow (Jefferson) pusoesesasencceces d to Fairfield 
Glen wood" (Mills)............- eneeeee----- 8. Gilliland 
SN MEIER. a0. sadeonmsenensana Kitt W Mareau 
Gowrie (Webster) ................- Send to Fort Dodge 
Graettinger (Palo Alto)..... ...--Send to Emmetaburg 


Grand Junction (Greene)....... .W.H ADAMS 
Kefers to Grand Junction and Citizens’ Banks. 


Grinnell* (Poweshiek)................. J.P. Lyman 
Grundy Center* (Grundy)............ Elisha A. Crary 
Guthrie Center* (Guthrie) .......... Ww. D. Milligan 
Samburg* (Fremont)............ ond & Stevens 
Hampton’ (Franklin).............. Fred. A. ab 
CRGRER” (HEEED) 2 cnccccsosensesconseees T. R. Mockler 
Hartley (O'Brien)..............2.-c0s- W. P. Briggs 
Hawarden (Sioux)............... Hatchinson & Pian’ 
Humboldt (Humboldt) ........ Prouty, or. Prouty 
Ida Grove* (Ida).... ..-... ....-- Homer ag nono 
Independence’ (Buchanan).............. E. Hasner 
Gatien? CHEER) « cncrnssccescasanased - C. Brown 
Refers to the Warren County Bank. 
Towa City” (Johnsom)....--.ccccccccccee J. G. Marner 


Probate law and collections a specialty. Refers to 
Jobnson Co. Savings Bank & lowa City Stave Bank. 


lowa Falls (Hardin) .. --Funk & yo 








SeMaraen* (GLSARG) coccccccsscccccsescees T. A. Mugap 
Keokuk” (Lee)....... oace We oo 
OTe CD ooh 0 cs cncccccnbocces 8. C. Johnses 
Lake City (Calhoun)............ er & Jacobe 
La Porte City (Blackhawk)............. P. L. Hayziett 
Lehigh (Webster)................. Send to Fort 
gg | E. T. BEDELL 
Refers to First National Bank. 
RA, TED crcannsssccccsacbuisdedanen _-J. B. Dann 
‘| Livermore (Humboldt) ...............--- Send to Bode 
Lockridge (Jefterson)................ Sond t to Fairfield 
Logan* (Harrison).... ........... L. R. Bolter & Sons 
Lohrville (Calhoun).... ...... .....- Send to Jeflerson 
EEO CURIE) < consenccecsccsecncncs Send to Creston 
Lyons to ve end tentukseebenennn FT. Holleran 
SEE ND 5. cscasnes aunccntenene Walter Canaday 
Mallard (Palo “Aite) coscnccosece -Send to Emmetsbur, 
NE CER cnsenncncanan ecacness D. E. Whittiel 
Manchester‘ (Delaware)...............-. Fred. B. Blair 
ee | nnn A. T. Bennett 
ee OD isdn. ieoneaaniane D. T. Bauman 
er: CORD ocnicccncnnccsscsesesen Thos. Stapleton 
Collections a specialty. Loans and abstracts made. 
Og eee Preston & Moftit 
Marshalitown* (Marshall)........................--- 
sihadain peinineninainn ieee Boardman, Aldrich & Lawrence 
Mason itv’ (Cerro Gordo)...... .... F. A. Kirschman 
Maxwell (Story) ....22+.cccccscoccccecs C. H. Juhnston 
Refers to Citizens’ Bank. 
Missouri Valley (Harrison)........... Frank Tamisiea 
Mount Ayr‘ (Ringgold).............. E. C. McMastere 
Mount Pleasant* (Henry)..............- Babb & Babb 
Muscatine* (Muscatine) ..............- Thomas Brown 
Nashua (Chickasaw) .............-..-..-- W. P. Perrin 
Neola (Pottawattamie)....................Riley Clark 
MOURNE GGT) wc ccecessecccncccssss BERT B. WELTY 
Refers to Citizens’ Bank of California, lowa, and 
First National Bank, Nevada. 
Newell (Buena Vista) ..............-c000- W. Bane 
Newton* (Jasper) .............-.-0eeese--- B. J. Engle 
Refers to Farmers and Merchants’ State Bank of 
Newvion. 
Ocheyedan (Osceola) .............-.-+-.- og F. Barnett 
Oelwein (Fayette)..............-.--.-- W. B. Ingersoll 
Onawa* (Monona).............-.. McMillan & Kindali 
Orange City* (Sioux)...........-.--.. -Orr & Te Paske 
a GER s nccconscssnennonsse G. F. Hom 
fers to the Mitchell County Bank. 
Qasssla? (ORME «00 cccnccsee cocccccccs W. 8S. Hedrick 
Oskaloosa* (M. aa James A. Rice 
Ossian (Winneshiek)................. to 
Ottosen (Humboldt) .._..........-.....-- d to Bode 
Ottum wa* (W: D sauce enaceconed George F. Heindel 
Packwood (Jefferson) ..............-- Send to Fairfield 
Paton (Greene)...........200- sese0- Send to J 
Pleasant Plain (Jefferson) ...........Send to Fairfield 
Postville a on enaoveenesoecessees F. 8. Burling 
Preston (Jackson) ...........-....- d to Maquoketa 
Primghar* (O’Brien).......... ----0. H. Mon 
Rippey (Greene).... ..... «+eee+---..Send to Jefferson 





Rock ne Lyon).........- eeccecescce: ws J. Miller 
Rock Valley ( Dicecresocecessseened W.C. Leonard 
Rolfe ( BEB) coccccccccceccccccoosess C.C. Deile 
Ruthven (Palo Alto)....++ ----++ Send to Setters 
Decccccccccccccesce coceces . Hart 
Sanborn PIREGER) coves coccocecce coccse J. A. Willcox 
er ) ccccce cecccecccscccece ecocce . Searle 
Scranton (Greene).... .. ....+------- Send to Jetterson 
Shannon Pd (Union)..... dddndcawian Send to Creston 
Sheldon (0' Deccccceccccocesocce «...-Boies & — 
a (Page) eawces cocesccaceseseos mr i _ 
t) (Osceo eenccccecccceccensococecss Clark 
y (ikeokiki baneedoncbesacenseus G. D. Woodin 
LONR. GARDINER Ra LONR, Masonic Bldg. Collec 
tions, de tions an sac law practice. 
Refer to soahente’ @ = — Nat F Banks. 
Sioux Rapids (Buena Vista) .. ------D). F. Jobnawa 
Spencer (Clay) ....--...-.-------- ‘-Buck & Kirkpatrick 
Spirit Lake* (Dickinson). .............-- L. E. cis 
Storm Lake* (Buena Vista) ....... wn x & DeLand 
Tama (Tama)............------------- 8. Gallagher 
Tipton* (Cedar)............-- Grimm, Trewin & Moffit 
gk, rer B. Louthan 
BNE CE cwccccccccccecccesessese ma 3 & Pratt 
Villisca (Montgomery) .............--..--- E C Gibbs 
VRE” EIOMOUID .cnconccce cocecceescosenses Cato Selle 
Wallingford (Emmet)............- Send te Eatherville 


Waterloo’ (Biackhawk)...........Edwards & Longley 
Refer to First National Bank, Waterloo Savings 
Bank and Leavitt & Johnsun National Bank. 


a (Breomer)........-.----+- Edward L. Smalley 
Refers to State Bank of Waverly. 
Webster City* (Hamilton).............. Wesley Mariin 
Wesley (Kossuth) ..................- Boner & Fellows 
West Bend (Palo Alto)................--- J. P. Becker 
West Liberty (Muscatine). .............- E. C. Nichols 
West Union i — ae sonceesecececcennd J.J. Berkey 
Winterset* (Madison) ................ A. W.C. Weeks 
KANSAS. 
Abilene* (Dickinson)..............- smnmed G. W. Hud 
Aitamont (Labette)............------- Send to Oswe,o 
Anthony* —— cecccecocceses Huston & MeColloch 
Arkansas City (Cowley: ........ ... Albert Faulconer 
—_ to Farmers’ State Bank ava Citizexs’ state 
Bauk. 
Atchison’ (Atchison) .........H. M. & W. A. Jackson 
io* (Republic)..........-.--+0---- W. T. Dillon 
Belolt* (Mitchell) ......cccccecscccccccccs A.G Mea) 
Bird City* (Cheyenne).............-- R. M. Fraker 
eg ae Elmer A. Runyan 
surlington* (Coffey) .......-.-..++-s+--- E. M. Conna 
Cimarron* (Gray) ...... .... -««+++--++-+-+ H Brice 
Colby* (Th Sear A. P. Tone Wilson, Jr 
Columbus* (Cherokee)..............---- J.P. Perkins 
oordia* (Cloud)..............-..-. Park B. Pulsifer 
Jotton wood Falis* (Chase) ............-. Johnston Bros 
Council Grove’ (Morris)...........Geo. P. Morehouse 
OE See J. 8. Simmons 
Dodge City* (Ford) ........-...cs+ese0++ M. W. Sutton 
El Dorado’ (Butier)............... Hamilton & Leydig 
Em P (LGER).ccocccccccccesece eee ellogg 
Eureka’ (Greenwood)............--- Foller & Jackson 
Fort Scott* (Boarbon) ..........-.. EDWARD C. GATES 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Fredonia* (Wilson)................-- R. W. MoGrath 


Law office and Investment Agency. Refers to 
Wilson County Bank ani State Bank of Fredonia. 


Garden City* (Finney)...........-.-..--- Milton Brown 
Garnett* (Anderson)............+.+-++---- A. J. Smitb 
Girard* (Crawford) ...............-.------- T. Woolley 
Gof (Nemaha) .......cccccecs cccccecces Send to Seneca 
Goodland* (Sherman) ...........-.. ..-.-- Wilson Bros 
Refer to First National Bank. 

Great Bend’ —— eescecebesieneunes J. H. Jenniasoe 
H ] eereer SA‘ S. SISSON 

efers to othe by and State Bank aod Security 

State Bask of Harper. 

Hiawatha’ (Brown).............---.++-+-- W. F. Shale 
Holton* (Jackson). ............+++ Hopkins & Hopkins 
Horton (Brown).... ....--------«+-+-- Means & Smith 
Hoxie’ (Sheridan)............ -..--.- W. F. Schultheis 
Humboldt* (Allen).............---.-+---- E. A. Barber 
Hutchinson’ (Reno)...........-----«++-- H. Whiteside 


Jetmore* (Hodgeman)....... .....---+.--- E. V. Laute 

Jewell Ci y - ea enomees C. Postiethwait 

Junction City* eee . 8. 

Kansas City: (Wyandotte) cesses nate “THOS. J. WHITE 
Refers to Merchants’ Bank, Commercial State 
Bank and Inter-State National Bank. 


Kingman’ (Kingman).........-......- P. B. Gillett 
Labette (Labette) .............---.0--- Send to Oswego 
Larned* (Pawnee) ..........---+---+--- . H. Vernon 
Lawrence* (Dougias).............---- ORD CLINGMAN 
Refers to Lawrence National Bank. 
Leavenworth’ (Leavenworth)......... C. R. Middleton 
Lincoln* (Lincoln)..............---.-----G0. VD. Abel 
Lindsborg (MoPhereon).............. John F. Hanson 
Refers to r a N — 2, Lindsborg, and 
uette ( ) State . 
L yo peasanosanocosquacces eosced Jones & Jonce 
* (Riley).....-....- ecececc ee Jobn essin 
Marion* (Marion)............-..+------ & Kelley 
M e* (Marshall)..... owseneu John A. Broughton 
M 6 (Cra Jecccccccccccccccs soces 
MoPherson* (MocPherson)...........-. John D. Millikin 
— (Meade) ...... — oovececcosseous AS hf a ns 
* (Ottawa) eevcencocenne eam ° y 
Mound Bie (parma on: ehn W. Poore 
Mound Valley* (Linn)..... ecccees ....-Send to Osweg? 
Newton* (Harvey)..........- ------Bowman & Bucher 
Norton" (Norton ,eccece ecccccccescce--k. B. Thompson 
Oberlin* (Decatur)......... ----.-.-G. Webb Bertram 
Refers to Oberlin National Bank- 
Olathe* (Johnson)..................... Foster & Ferre! 
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Osawatomie (Miami)................-.-- Louis Harvey 
Osporne” (Osborme)................-..-. J. K. Mitchell 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Oswego" (Labette)..........2...2.200- M. E. Williame 
Ottawa’ (Franklin) ..............--.--.- F. A. Waddle 
Pasha? Ge cccececoccccenansecs Sheldon & Sheldon 
Pitteburg (Crawford) ..... Fuller, Randolph & b ay 
Pratt* ( Diiiuncaooesonans sconces Charles H. Apt 
Rossell* (Russell). ....-......0-- J.C. Ruppenthal, 
Buel Springs (Logan) 
. H. WAGNER. Refers to State Bank of Oak- 
ley, Kan. 
Balina* (Salime).........cceesecceeccccee-- R. A. Lovitt 
Santa Fe* (Haskell).............0--+- -- C. W. Brewer 
st. Mary’s (Pattawatomie)...... .... Hagan & Moskeg 
St. Johm* (Benard) .cccccccccce ccccceccoces J.W Rose 
Seneca* (Nemaha)........... SAMUEL K. WOODWORTH 
Refers to First National Bank. 

Smith Centre* (Smith)...........cccc.--s0-- E. 8. Rice 

Btockton* (Rooks) ......wecccccccccess coe W. B. Ham 


Sacha (Shawnee) 

GEORGE A. HURON. Prompt attention to mercan 
tile collections. Refers to First National, 
Merchants’ National and Central Nat’) Banks 
of Topeka. Practice in all courta. 

Wa Keeney” (Trego) ..........-.-.--0------ A. H. Cox 
Washington” Nahe Sag pecccoscascsans C. F. Smith 
Wellington* (Sumner). . «eeeeees~ Ed. T. Hackney 
Wichita* (Bedgwick)..............--- Thomas B. Wall 
Winfield* (Crowley)..........-..- Charies W. Koberte 
Yates Center* (Woodson) ....Stephenson & Hogueland 


KENTUCRY. 


ia ..-D. W. Steele. Jr. 
Bowing Green* (Warren)........-«- W.W. Manafield 
Cam pbellaville* (Taylor). Robert Emmet Puryear 
Clinton* (Hickman)............0+-ses0e- W. Ray Moss 
Covington’ (Kenton). . Simmons & Simmons 
Danville* (Boyle)....... -.-Chas. C. Fox 
Falmo 'th* (Pendleton). . Guy H. Fossitt 


Ashland (Boyd).. 











Franktort* (Franklin). Lindsey 
Grayson* (Carter) .. B. Wilhoit 
Greenup* (Greenup -... W. T. Cole 


ate vichieasindaanianansaumiiabedamaanae W. H. MILLER 
Refers to Winchester Bank of Winchester, Ky. 
Hender-on* (Henderson) . Geo. D. Givens 


Lexington* (Fayette) ..... .. C. W. Miller 
London* (Laurel)............. ..-Geo. G. Brock 
LUUISVILLE* (Jetterson)........... Lane & Harneon 


451 W. Jefferson st. 
Mayntieid* (Graves).... 
Maysville* (Mason)... 
M‘ddlesboro (Bell)...... 
Morganfield (Union) ..... 


Morgantown* (Butler)........ Gufty & Whalin 


Mount Sterling* (Montgomery) . H. R. Prewitt 
Murray* (Calloway)........ .-@. C. Dinuguid 
Newport* (Campbell)...... Washin 

Owensboro* (Daviess). ..... .Chas. B. Radd 
Padneah* (MoCracken)......-. ...W. V. Eaton 

Refers to First National 

Boria* (i iscccceccosesasesees Mann & Ashbrook 
PIROVEEE” Greens ccccccccosssce ee. » Harman 


Prestonsburg* (Floyd) .... 


Richmond* (Madison)......... .--. 3. Tevis Cobb 
Ruseell (Greenup) ........-... d to Greenup 
Ruasellville* (Logan)......... -J. B. Coffman 
Salyereville* (Magoffin)............ .. W. W. Cooper 
Collections promptly attended to. 

Somerset* (Palaski)......... . J. P. Hornada: 
Sturgis (Unien)...... .... Send to Morganfiel 

Taylorsville* yd écncewer Lew B. Brown 


Uniontown (Butler) .. 
Vanceburg* (Lewis).... 


Versailles’ (Woodford) . “Field MeLood 


ba Liberty* on . -. W. B. Lykins 

W inchester* (Clark).................Beckner & Jonett 
LOUISIANA. 

A exandria® (Rapides) ..............+- Leven L. Hooe 

po - * (Morehouse) ...............+-- Bussey & Naft 
a _ (E Baton Ronuge)....... J. A. Addison 

D ree t Feliciama)........-ccccee Isaac LD. Wall 

Donaldsonville” (Ascension) .......... Edmund Maarin 

97 Opelousas at. 

Homer* (Clatbete)..cccccccsccccescoccces J. E. — 

Markeville* (Avoyelles).............----- William H 

Monroe* (Ouachita).........0...00- -Stabbs & Rol 


New Orleans* (Orlean: 

JAMES T. & JOHN °. NIX, 127 Carondelet st. Refer 
to Louisiana National Bank, New Orleans Na- 
tional Bank, Denver (Colo ) Savings Bank 
Charlotte (N.C.) Nat'l Bank. Diligence and 


Rayville* (Richland)..........c...-<-- Wells & Wells 
Shreveport* (Caddo)....... Wise, Randolph & Randal! 
Vidalia (Concordia).............-esse«- N M. Calhoun 


Refers to Hon. J. L. Dogg, Judge of 10th Judicial 
District. La.; Britton & Koontz, Natches, Miss., 
and Judge D. N. Thompson, Harrisonburg, La. 


MAINE. 


Ashiand (Aroostook) .........-...-.- Seth 8. 
Refers to Geo. R. Gardner, Judge of Probate. 
Anubura* (Androscoggin) .. .Oakes sifer & Ludden 


kefer to the National Shee & Leather Bank and 
First National Bank, both of Auburn. 
Angusta* ma ne pesccacoeceoese Heath & Andrews 
Bangor* (Penobecot).......---sc0.s- JOSEPH E. HALL 
City Bldg. Refers to Veazie 2 Bank. 
Bath* ( iE nieccocucecasedccscu C. W. Larabee 
Biddetord* (Werk)...... cccccs-cccee- Charles W. Ross 


Bronswick (Cumberland) .........Clarence E. Sawyer 
Refers to Union National Bank of Brunswick. 
Calais" (Washington)......... .. 2. & St. Clair 





Caribou (Aroostook)......-.---..----- Chas. G. Briggs 
Refers to Aroostook Trust & — e Co. 


+ pee her ae eecesesecees ons Petes 
erry (Washingtwn)..........-.- Fred L. Camp 
Dexter as. Sr Crosby & Cros 
— (Piscataquis) .........-....-+-- Peaks & Smi 
(Was! ng pnaaeesecece< JOHN H. PL 
fers to ony © in city or any —< 

Farmin, * (Fran ae De contact ntieinted 

Refers to First Nat'l B’k and Franklin Go. 7 B’k. 
Fort Fairfield (Aroostook) ..........-.-.- W T.S8 
Gardiner (Kennebec) ............-. George W. Heselton 
Houlton* (Aroostook). .........-..- James Archibald 
Lewiston (An )...Oakes, Pulsifer & Ludden 


Refer to Lewiston Trust & Safe Deposit Co. and 
First National Bank, both of Lewiston 
Livermore Falls (Androscoggin) .. . John H. Meswel 


Oakland (Kennebec) .... .......,..---- Geo. W. Field 
Oldtewn (Penobscot) .............--.-- Cc he Scott 
Refers to Eastern Trust & Banking Co., Oldtown. 
Pittafield (Somerset).......... ...-..------ Abel Davis 
ittaton (Kennebec) ..........----.-- Send to Gardiner 
Portland* (Cumberiand)...............-Geo. F. Noyes 
Randolph (Kennebec).......... ...-Send to Gardiner 
Rockland* (Knox)............ Edward B. MacAllister 
Base? (Las E) ccccccceccccceccccscccccese Geo. E. Grant 
ce rere ee Fred J. Allen 
Attorney for Sanford National Bank. 
Skowhegan* (Somerset)............- George W. Gower 
South Paria* (Oxford).............-.+--# Jas. 8. Wright 
Thomaston (Knox).................-..J. H. H. Hewitt 
Waterville (Kennebec).............-. Harvey D. Katon 
West Gardiner (Kennebec) .--....... Send to Gardiner 
MARYLAND. 
Annapolis* (Anne ion ......James R. Brashears 


BALTIMORE (Baitimore 

WN. RUFUS GILL & SONS, Wallis Bldg, 215 St. Pan! 
st. Collections, insolvency, contested litiga- 
tion, ete. Refer to Central Foundry of N. ¥ 
Baltimore Trust & Guar. Co., Henry McShane 
Mfg (o., or Fidelity & Deposit Co of Maryland. 

MUSGRAVE, BOWLING & HALL, Fidelity Building. 
Commercial and banking law and collections. 
Certified Public Accountant. Commissio er 
of Deeds. Notary Public and Travelling Ad- 
justers. Members Attorneys’ Nationa! Clear 
ing Honse. References: Fidelity & Deposit 
Co. and National Exchange Bank. 

W. H. H RALEIGH, 10 Hopkins Place, mony = 
Merchants Protective Credit & Collection 
reau. Notary and a of Deeds in 












office. Collections a Ea, Robert W. 
Mobray, Counsel. ers to “People's Bank, 
Merchants National Bank, Nationa) Exchange 
Bank and Commercial & Farmers’ Bank 
Bel Air* (Harford) ..... .Gilbert S. Hawkins 
Cambridge* (Dorchester ....Wm. O. Mitchel 
Cheatertown* (Kent)..........-....-.---- John D. Urie 
Crisfield (Somerset) ......Send to Princess Anne Md. 
Cumberland* (Allegany)........... R. W. McMICHAEL 


egany 
Refers to First National Bank and Second Nationa 
Bank of Cumberland. 


~e Baker Johnson 
. Armstrong & Scott 
..John Mason 
... Gordon Tall 
Refers to ——- yy ‘of Somerset County and 
Bank of Crisfiel 


Salisbury* (Wicomico)............. ee V3 & Bell 
Snow Hill* (Worcester). . ee P. Barnes 
Weatminster* (Carroll).............-. “Giiaries E. Fink 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Adams (Berkshire)......... .--..--«---+.-- N. H. Bixby 
Amesbury (Essex) .............------- Jacob T Choate 
Amherst (Hapmahire)...............- Send to Holyoke 
Ashburnham (Worcester) .... Send to Fitch arg 
Athol (Worcester)......  ......-....- R. Harlow fi 

Attleboro (Bristol)............ Send te North Attleboro 


Barnstable* (Barnstable) ..........Hiram P. Harriman 


BOSTON* (Suffolk) 

HERBERT L. BAKER, 30 Court st. Practice in all 
courts. Collections and commercial gee 
given prompt attention. Bankrupte = 
corporation law a specialty. Refers to 
Trust & Sate Dep. Uo. or any bank in Boston. 


MOORE & eae. 5 Trement at. (Fred. W. Moore 


Oliver W. Shead.) General law and corpora- 
- ractice. Collections. Refer to Mercan 
rust Co., Higginson & Co, bankers, 


Seuten & Co., kers, Bradstreet & Co., 

prowane.. King & Co., clothiers, bag 4 
my g C. Harvey & Co.. piano 

_— yo on arvey Co., wholesale steel. 








Brockton (P1 ith)................Herbert H. Chase 
Brookfield ( Worcester) ...........-.-- .Henry E. Cottle 
Cambridge’ (Middlesex)............ Anguatine J. 
Chico (Hampden)...........-..-- ames H. 
Chicopee Falls \ Hampden)........... Send to Chicopee 
Clinton (W orcester)..............-- Edmond A. Evans 
Daiton (Berkshire)................--- Send to Pittefield 
Fall River (Bristol) ...............--- Phillips & Fuller 
Fiwhburg* ( Worcester)...........--- Charles H. Biow 
Foxboro (Norfolk)......  .....- Robert W. Carpenter 
Refers to Wm. B. Crocker, Pres't Foxboro Sav. B’k. 
Gloucester (Easex).............-.«+++- Chas. A. Russel 
Barrington (Berkshire) ........... 





. , ” seercteeeeseeenens Meany 2.) -- 
adiey (Hampanire)................. to e 
ad rhill ae. iahihdasnaninamadd san MI 
yoke (Hampden).......... ...----- 6 dreth 
Lawrence* (Essex) ..... accecesceee Lawrence 
Lee (Berkshire).............---.-------+--- B. 
Lowell* (Middlesex) .... .......... Crowley & O’Hearn 
Lunenburg ( Worcester) ...... ecccecs Send to Fitchburg 
ive CIR cnecncs conccens ccnccosees Arthur Bogue 
alden (Middlesex) ..... oneeee.-eee---O. H. Carpenter 
Decccccccene secccceces Jease A. Taft 
New Bedford* (Bristo!)....... .....Knowlton & Perry 
Masonic Building. 
New P NBER)... cccececccccceses 


buryport 
North Adams (Berkshire) ........ 
North Attleboro (Bristol) 


Norwood (Norfolk) .............----.-- C. 

Orange ( BME). .ccccccccceccescces- Henry J. Field 
Pittatield* (Berkshire)............... Geo. A. Prediger 
Quincy (Norfolk)...............- William G.A Pattie 
Rockland (Plymouth Ga.) eccccccccee--e-C. M, Perry 
NN GC ictanascce cocccncessecs P. J. McCusker 
Shelburne Falls (Franklin)......-..--.. Henry J. Field 
South Hadley (Hampshire)..........-. Send to Holyoke 
Springtield* (Hampden) 


RICHARD J TALBOT, 407 Main st. Refers to 
Hampden Trust Co. and Ci y National Bank. 

D E. WEBSTER, 431 Main st. Collections and com- 
mercial law; Notary Public. Refers to First 
Natioaal Bank. 


Taunton* (Bristol)............. Charles G. Washburn 
Thomaston (Lite hfield). Sietaieidd annie A. P. Bradstreet 
Turners Falls (Franklin)............. Henry J. Field 
Waitham (Middlesex)................---. Thos. Curey 
Ware (Hampshir+)............-...--- Henry C. Davis 
Watertown ( Middlesex)............... Jonn E. Abbott 
Westfield (Hampden).............. Edward J. Tierney 
Westminster ( W orcester)........... Send to Fitchbu 

Winchester (Middlesex) ..........- Geo. Littlefield 


Worcester* (Worcester) ............Rice, King & Rice 


MICHIGAN. 

Adrian* (Lenawee)... .....---...--- Robertson & Clark 
Albion (Calhoun).........--.... E. Rose 
—— Aneng) Luecmendiwas “w. B. ‘Williams yh 
Alpena* (Alpena)........---.--.--------.--- . Co 
Ann Arbor* (Washtenaw)............ J. W. Bennett 
YO oa cv cccancecenaccuned Charles L. Hal} 
Baile ay — Se ae to Si a 
Ba Ps Dntinbneecoens cnceanecceosde 8.5 

Bell = mn A akin dient ananinite Leavitt & Guile 
Battle Creek (Calheun)......... Charles F. McKenzie 


Refers to Nationa! Bank of Battle Creek, City 
Bauk and Merchants Savings Bank. 


Benton Harbor (Berrien) ..............Gore & oe 
Brown City (Sanilac).............---.-- Geo. W. Dafoe 
Calumet (Hough 


CARSON & GALBRAITH. General law practice. 
liections receive prompt attention. Notary 
and ste’ her in office. References: First 
National and Merchants & Miners’ Bank, 

Calumet and State Savings Bank, Laurium. 
a POWER & McCORMACK, Hermans 
ock. Refer to First National Bank and 

on and Miners’ Bank. 


Columbiaville (Lapeer)...........-..-- Send to Lapeer 
Croewell (Sanilac).................-.- Wilford to 
DETROIT* (W: 


ayne) 

WILLIAM L. JANUARY, Attorney & Counselor, 4 
Buhl Block. References: U. S. Senator R. A. 
Alger; J. L. Hudson. Clothier; Grinné)l Bros.. 
Music Hou e; J. Brushaber Scns, Furniture; 
or any judge or bank in city. 

LEWIS A. STONEMAN. Also Commissioner of 
Deeds, State of New York. 


SAYLES & HAMMOND. Refer to J. L. Harper & 
Co. ar Co. 


and Cabinet Cigar 
Katon Rapids (Eaton) ............--.. Corbin & Peters 
Flint* (Gemesec)..........-----------00-- Lee & Parker 
Frankfort (Benzie)...........---.------ 
mae s (Newaygo)......--.------------ ~ F —— 
Gindwin: (Shatin nano nese J.T. Campbell 


rand Rapier ots 
TAGGART DENISON & WILSON, 1011-1015 Michigan 
Trust Co. Bldg. General eral practice. Settlement 
of pave ot and tlaw. Commercial matters 


throughout Western Michigan. Refer to Kent 
Co. Savings Bank, National City Bank and 
Michigan Co. 
Hancock (Houghton).......-.... Dunstan & Hanchette 
Beach (Huron)...............-Charles L. Hal 
Hart* (Oceana)............... ...- Winfield 8. 
Hartford (Van Buren).........-...-.--.. A. H. Tuttle 
Refers to Hartford Exchange Bank a Postmaster. 
Hilladale* (Hilisdale)...............-----.- D. L. Pratt 
Houghton™ (Houghton)........-.-- Gray, Haire & Rice 
Imlay City Pecccccccccccccccces to 
Tonia* (Ionia) ...........-.----+-- +--+ J. 
Iron wood (Gogebic)........-..--- Humphrey & Coeper 
x 5 kson ener sley & Beagles 
ackeon* (Jackson)..........-.--- ey 
Pocacccece Boudeman & Adams 
— vey — anaccendes hed H. Mains 
° C. Chapin 
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Laurium (Houghton)..... ............ Send to Calumet 
Manistee* (Manistee)........... ...... JOHN H. GRANT 
Refers to First National Bank and Manistee Co. 
Savings Bank. 
Marquette* (Marquette) - -Chas. R. Brown & Son 
Metamora (La) — ecccccccccccceccces Send to Lapeer 
Midland* (Midland) ................... M. H. Stanford 
Mount rSiocerspe saa b) 
WILLIAM S. JENNEY. Refers to Uliman Savings 
Bank. 
Mount Pleasant* (Isabella) ...... Russell & McNamara 
a (Muskegon).............. R. J. MacDonald 
Niles PE icnshanbincncanisuade William J. Gilbert 
North Branch (Lapeer)................ Send to Lapeer 
0 ees H C. Stoughton 
ae — Suns ansocsencecccesencen Dart & 
to S. Rosenthal & Son and ep ig lees 
Pontiac” "(Oakiand) inti chau a anbaonieaanlt H. Patterson 
Refers to First Commercial Bank. 
Port Huron* (St. Clair).... .... .... .... Law & Moore 
Romeo (Macomb)...................- C. C. Thorington 
w* ( DP: cansasossescoeses Nathan S. Wood 
Banlt Sie. h* they. Joccccncee cocceccnce W. J. Lyon 
arie* (Chippewa)......... George A. Cady 
GD icncincscinccn icccsens anecue BN Keister 





MINNESOTA. 
DR CID oon nccccccnssccceseesescss Gray & Gray 
Albert Lea* (Freeborn)... ............ Todd & Carlson 
BEBO CHLORRSER) ccccne coccccsccccecss . G. Latourell 
Amboy (Blue Earth)................. Chas. Thompson 
BE” GE ccc ccccscecescccavees ee D. 
Bird Island (Renville)........... ...... 


Murra’ 
Refers to Waseco Coun ~? and Jancevilis 
Brainerd* (Crow Win, ie Satie EE. W. A. Flemin 
Canby (Yellow Medicine).........--. 


Geo. Fitzsi 
Crookston (Polk) RICHARD M. HAYES 
Refers to Bank of Crookston and Merchants’ Na- 





tional Bank. 
DULUTH’ (St. Louis)............- Richardson & Day 
Fairmont* (Martin)....... .........- De nig Ward 
eae A. Mott 
¥F Falls* (Otter Tail)........ Chauncey L. Baxter 
oo eee . E. Foley 
SN GED oo on ncencnucacsenssnsate Allen 
Henderson* (Sibley) ..............-..--- 
Heron Lake (Jackson) 

MANLY P. THORNTON. General law practice and 

collections. Refers to First National Bank. 
Lake Benton* (Linooln)..............- — McKenzie 
Lakefield (Jackson)..................- H. G. Latourell 
Little Falls* (Morrison)....... Lindber, h s —_— 
Long Prairie* (Todd).................- Van Dyke 
Mankato* (Blue Earth)................... x B. Wilson 
NS eae Virgil B. Seward 


Minneapolis* (Hennepin) 
FIFIELD, FLETCHER & FIFIELD, 920-930 Lumber 
Exchange. Commercial, corporation and real 


estate law, cart Refer to Flour City 
National Ban bank or jobbing house 


in Minneapolis. 
Montevideo" (Chippewa) ............ Lynder A. Smith 
Moorhead* (Clay)............-..-- James M. Witherow 
General law practice and collections. Refers to 
Moorhead National Bank and Bradstreets. 
Pine Clty (Pine)... .ccccccccccccsses 8. G. L. Roberts 
*?¢ a Boynton & Stevens 
Rochester" (Olmsted) ............ han & Gran 
Saint Cloud* (Stearns)................- ‘aylor & Jenks 
Saint James (Watonwan)......... seus ammon: 
SAINT PAUL’ (Ramse pow 4 
S. P. CROSBY, 610-611 Globe lw and ae eng 
tion real estate, probate law and coll 
Refers to Merchants’ Nati 
Saint Peter* (Nioollet)...................- aa A. 
Stillwater* (Washington)....... sonra Blair McBeath 
Two Harbors* (Lake) .................-.-. John Dwan 
Winona* (Winona)..............-..... Webber & Lees 
Attorneys for — Bank of Winona. 
Zumbrota (Goodhue)...................- J. H. Farwell 
<oipateseatcha 
Aberdeen* (Monroe)................--.-..- 
Bay, St. Leuis* (Hancock). Bowers, Chaffe i McDonald 
Brookhaven* (Lineoln) . -Cassedy & Cassedy 
(Madison)..... --....-F. B. Pratt 
Clarkedales (Coahoma) ............... John W. Cutrer 





Cleveland (Bolivar) ..... ees Scott & E. H. Woods 

Greenville* (Washin, Oe baa Jas. M. Cashin 
Refers to Merchants & Planters’ Bank 

Green wood" (Leflore) .............. Pollard & Hamner 


Refer to the Bank of Leflore. 

G rt (Harrison).......... Send to Mississippi nf 
te. Be | nee | G@. W.E 
Holly Spring* (Marshali)................... R. F. Fant 
Jackson” (Hinds)..................... J. H. Thompson 
MoComb City (Pike)................. Quin & Willams 
Meridian* (Lauderdale) .......... Cochran & Bozeman 
Mississippi City” (Harrison)............. T. V. Noland 
Natchez* (Adams)..................- Ernest E. Brow: 


Rosedale* (Bolivar) . CHARLES SCOTI, WOODS & SCOTT 
Refer to Hanover National Bank, New York, and 
Memphis National Bank, Memphis, Tenn 

Scranton* (Jackson) ...... -Bullard & Bullard 

Vicksburg* (Warren) ...... Smith, Hirsh & Landau 

Williamsburg’ (Covington) «J. O. Napie, 





MISSOURI. 
Alben? (GEORIR) .cccce ccecccecsccescccece L. P. Norman 
ME IOUS CHMIOO vcccsc ccdsccccccessses J. O. Martin 
irch Tree (Shannon) ..........-....- Send to Winona 
Bloomfield* (Stoddard) .......... ...... E. J. Williams 
Refers to the Bloomfield Bank. 
Boonville* (Cooper)................- .W. G. Pendicton 


Bowling Green‘ (Pike). 






--Robert L Motley 
.J. B. Arbuthust 


Bniiate* (alias)... cecccscccsovesceccececs Levi Engle 
DONE? CID cn ccccocecoccecsancsncnsed C. A. D 
Cameron (Clinton)...............- Turney & Goodri 
Carroilton* — tintin Losier, Painter & Morris 
Carthage* (Jasper) .............. 

Caruthersville (Pemiscot)........... Roberts & Sellars 
Chillicothe* (Livingston)........... J.M. Davis & Son 
COO” CHRINEDD. concacescosccccced James Parks & Son 
Columbia* (Boone) ................ Charles J. Walker 


Refers to eos County National Bank and Ex. 
change National Bank. 


Dexter (Stoddard) ............... sensing Staats 
Refers to the Citizen's Bank of Dexter 

Eminence (Shannon) ..............--- ‘to inona 

Forsyth* (Taney William H. Johnson 


Hunteville’ (Randolph) .. 
Refers to Farmers & Merchants’ Bank of Hunte- 





8. 
pier’ (Jackson) .........--.- Jno. N. Southern 
Jefterson City* (Col é 
Joplin (Jasper) 
KANSAS CITY* (Jackson) . 
Kin _ (Caldwell) 
fers to te Savings Bank. 
Kirkeville* (haste) penecceossecocesseseanens J.C. Storm 
D.cccesunoccnecas J. = Shelwalter 
Macon* asen) ppohenessansnscoonseseans B. E. Guthrie 
Marshall* (Saline)............. ....--Chas. A. Knight 
Refers to Bank of Saline, at this place. 

Marshfield* Nah weep sécnecstecéensusebatual M. Sel “ 
Maysville* D) ccccce cccccce Robt. A. Hewitt, 
Memphis* (Scotland) ......... Smoot, Madd & a Wagner 
Mexico* (An noceeeccecccecesecess 
—— —— pamesennereseses Foret G. —_ 

ontgomery ( —, eesesecesauc yarren Lewis 
GEERT COO wcccccccccccessacacened Geo. Hubbert 
Nevada’ ams eneccconcccecoocscoocecs A. J. Smith 
Oveceola* (St. Clair).................. George H. Daniel 
Platte City* (Platte).................- N. P. Anderson 
Poplar Bluft* (Butler).............. Geo. Worthen, Jr 
Premecten* CRRsSGEE) . ccccvccocnccecescccess J.B. Evans 
agg PE cadcncsrescossce ued Geo. P. Huckeby 
St. Joseph* (Buchanan 


RALPH 0. STAUBER. Refers to First National 
k, German-American Bank and National 

Bank of St. Joseph. 

8T. LOUIS. 

GEORGE W. WINSTEAD, Suite 807, Carleton Build- 
ing General practice. Refers to Boatmen's 
Bank, Ferguson-McKinne —- Goods Com- 
pany and Allen-Pfeiffer Chemical Company, 
all of St. Louis. 


Savannah* (Andrew) 
Booher & Williams. Refer to the Commercial Bank. 
Sedalia* (Pettis)............-...-.-.- 
Slater* (Saline)... ............---see00+ Send to Marshall 
Sp: eld* (Greene)......... ercccoccees J. R. Vaughn 
Stewartsville (De Kalb) ...........-......- B. F. Clark 
Stockton* Se aatibGemenabeeme E. Barber 
Bearg_een (BeeMe) ....cccccccecccccesscecees . 8. Carver 
Sweet Springs (Saline)... pusseeecccesece Send to Marsnall 
Thayer cones porcebeatessonenessetseeu 8S. M. Meeks 
Trenton Prcccocesccnccossesconnes W.E. Clare 
Troy {Linoein) ppsdaeescacoosteuconssnet Stuart L. Pen 
Unionville (Putnam).............Beverly H. Bonfoe 
Versailles* ny. oleae hones enntout many Washburn 
Warrens oy hnson)........... .. --..8. J. Caudle 
Webb City (Jasper)........... \a.--+ Wittioh & Devore 
Winona (Shannop) ...... eeeees+eeees-Samuel Withers 
MONTANA. 
Billings* (Yellowstene) ....... oo-eeee--Jdames R. Goss 
Boulder Paemee). paesaseosooesesed’ Thomas T. Lyon 
Butte’ (Silver Bow)..........--...-----00sse B. Roote 
SE Rsk ca cndvdnergecsnnesvianoed J. G. Bair 
Dillon* (Beaverhead)............ ecccese W.3. Barbour 
Glasgow* (Valley)........-...-------.--- John J. Kerr 
Refers to Bank of Valley Co. 
Great Falls* (Cascade)................. John N. Booth 
Hamilton (Ravalli)...................O'Hara & Myers 
Refer to Ravalli County Bank, Hamilton. 
Helena* (Lewis & Clarke) .......- EDWARD HORSKY 
City Attorney. A general law practice in all 
courts. Notary and stenographer in office. Re- 


ferences: Union Bank & Trust Company and 
American National Bank. 


Kalispell* (Flathead) .............---.- MoC. Wininger 


Miles City (Custar)... -++-+--Geo. W. Farr 
Refers to State National Bank. 
Missoula* (Missoula)............. ....- Jos. M Dixon 


White Sulphur Springs’ (Meagher)..........P. Black 








NEBRASKA. 
Ainsworth’ (Srown)............-- A. W. Scattergood 
Albion* (Boone) ..........-.-+«---- Frank D. Williams 
Refers to Albion National Bank 
Anburn* (Nemaha)............-.. John Scott McCarty 
Aurora* (Hamilton).............. - John A. Whitmo J 
Bartlett* (Wheeler) ............... Bishop & Anderson 
Successors to A. L. Bishop. 
Beatrice* (Gage,........----.- set, Dorsey & Davis 
Refer to e First National Bank 
( TA. seccancoudaceesedebouss J.8. Weat 
Bloemin (Fran Denacconcessecneee A. H. Byrom 
Blue Hill (Webster), ..........--..----- A. M. Walters 
Centra) — PD caveescecess< J.E. ee 
Clarkson (Colfax)............-..++--- Send to Sc 
Celumbus* Pia sececccnsocccocosensess Cc. J. — 
= a emannanani «eeee- Send to Lexington 
bese senesececcescoceeeesee M. H. Flew ng 
David rey" “Butler) seenecs cecccesces senses E. R. Dean 
Eddyville (Dawson) .........-..-.++++-- See Lexington 
we (Clay) sbihecensooee evesccocess Christy & Boden 
F * (Jefferson) - J. Mos 
en deemebeeeeesnneuunentie L. B. Stine, 
James E. Leyia 
L. Loom's 
W. F. Critchfielc 
ohn Bars): 
----S. H. Ladd 
See Lexington 
Send to Sutton 
ton & Mayer 
. Saunders 
Whitney 
os. H. Matters 
Has i, See 
Hayes tre ‘Hayes)...................C. A. Ready 
Hay S Sprin, —, eeccce cocces Send to Rusbvilie 
Hebron* ( FOP, ecoccocccccecceces Marshal) & Capron 
Hol * (Phelps) snenbestncsseasaeneeeee & Reed 
Holstein (Adams) ............-.0-+---++- See Hastings 
PGE CIEE) ccccccccnescccccceces Send to Schuyler 
TEGOREES (BURA)... -cccccccccecccsecs W. L. Matthews 
Kearney* (Buffalo) ..............-.-+-+-- arren Pratt 
(COERE) ccccccecccccecccocceccs k P Voter 
BARE GREED o ccc ccccccccoccossscond Send to Schuyler 
Lexington CIID. onccecaceee<cus GEO. C. GILLAN 
Gene w practice. 
Linooln* (Lancaster)..........-..... CHAS. 0. WHEDON 


Refers to First National Bank, City Nationa) Bank 
and Security Investment Co. 


a Send to Schuyler 
Madison* (Madieon)...............+.-..- 8. O. Campbell 
MoCook*(Red Willow)...........-....-- Hugh W. Cole 
Minden (Kearney) ..............-----+-- G. L. Godfrey 
Nebraska Vity* (Otoe)...............--- L. F. Jackson 
Neligh* (Antelope) ................+..--- N. D. Jackson 
Nelson (Nuckolls) ................-..---- H. W. Short 
Norfolk* (Madison) ..............+++--- Mapes & Hazen 
North Platte* (Linooln)..............+- J. 8. . ~ 
Oakdale* Te etd seaccvcccosccseeceseses J.F 
Cay Gv cccescccccesscescses Send to Schuy 4 
Omaha (Dou. 


ALEX. A. ra ET SCHULER, Refers to Commercial Na 
tional and Merchants’ National Banks 


ee & S made Refer to Union National 
Life oo 


JOHN W ‘WILSON BI BAT TIN, tite i 


Gas Co. and M. E. Smith & Co., Tae or 


412 New York 


goods, Omaha. 
O'Neill* ey ieceeadeueegesnadeneentnns * - Dickson 
Ord* (Valley) cccccccocccccccseccccccess E. Oleson 
Osceola (Po: ,) occcccccce +. ccccccccccce king & Bittner 
Overten (HOWSSR) .ccccs cecccecccccccscs See Lexington 
Oxford, (Furnas) ..........00++--0+-+-- J. H. Sherwood 
Pawnee City* (Pawnee).............-- H. C. Lindsay 
Randol b (Cedar) ckhaacedonwenbaseosee Geo. W. Wiltse 
Repub 4, City \ Harlan) evecess seeseceses P. Rolland 
Rising City (Butler). .............. Send +0 David City 
I cnscccccausccssssased Send to Schuyler 
Rushville* (Sheridan) ..... wseneecesnd -J. H. Edmunds 








( . Ww. 
cee ox saa ecces b sesneeewonns M BC. True 
Olysses (Butler) ..............es00.200---C. M. Skiles 
Verone (Clay)...... a cceneetesenesdese --Send to Sutton 
Wahhee® GammGete).....ccccceccoccesccccces E. E. Good 
Gee een pedctubeesesueubedGaell O. E. Martin 
Wayne* (Wayne). ................-.-- F. M. Northrop 
West Point* {Cuming) eecsen consesecees Uriah Brunner 

Wisner (Cuming)............... eecces .-S. Lant 
WO CREED. ccnccccccccensessesssei Harlan & Taylor 
NEVADA. 

Austin* (Lander)..... .... Walter C. Gayhart 
Carson City* ee aamkeie T. Coffin 
Reno* (Washoe)....... . Wm. Webster 
Virginia City* (aiery) ecceuncssonaenaseed Geo. D. Pyne 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Andover (Merrimack)................+- -Geo. W. Stone 
Briatel (Grafton)..............-..0.. Dearborn & Chase 
Colebrook* (Coos) .....--.--..+0-.0+000+ T. F. Johnson 
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NORTH DAKOTA. 
Balfour (McHenry Co. armmnninmnesaisee: Bird & Sutton 


Bathgate (Pembina). -...............---- Burke & Vick 

BISMARCK (Burlei, igh) cmismkuawibeisware A. T. PATTERSON 
Refore to First 

Bottineau (Bottineau)..............-..- Send to Towner 

CE CEI 6 ccnc ~concveccveccess Fraok D. Davis 
Kefers to Towner County Bank of —_, 

Courtenay (S uteman)........ .. ...... A. Coffey 
Refers to the First National Ran 

Devil’s Lake* (Ramsey)........ HEWRY G. MIDDAUGH 
Refers to Kamsey Co. oe Bank, Devil's 
Lake; First National Bank of Cando. 

Dickinson* (Stark) .......~.......« James G.Campbell 

Ellendale* (Dickey).........-...---- A. D. Flemington 

Enderlin (Ransom) ............---- A. W. L. damilton 
Refers © State Bank of Lisbon ‘and Ransom Co. 
State Bank of — Bpaldi etait 

a! oe ewman, ng & Stambaug 

jal lh , a reeeere Phelps & Phelps 
Re er to Grafton National Bank. 

Grand Forks‘ (Grand Forks)......... Tracy R. Bangs 

SS) —0U Send to Baltour 

See eee J. F. Selby 


Larimore (Grand Forks) 
Thom s H. Pugh Refers to National Bank of 
Larimore and Elk Valley Bank. 
Samuel J. Radcliffe, Refers to Elk Vall Bank. 
La Monre* (La Moure).......--.-- R. W. lack well 
Refers to all La Moure County baniien and James 
River National Bank of Jamestown, N. DO. 
Lansford, (Bottinean)...... ...-....ee-- Guy L. Scott 
Refers to First State Bank of Lansford and First 
National Bank, Butiineau, N. D. 
DN CODD... o< cndnanbucusoneasecal Send to Towner 








Maadaa® Morgan)....cocccs cocccccesccecee E. ice 
Minvt* (Ward) - Blaisdell & Bird 
Northwood Grand For ‘ V. Linwell 
Rugby (Piere).. ... Send to Towner 
Steele* (Kidder)..... Charles H. Stanley 
Towner* (McHenry)...............---- Send to Minot 





Valley City* (Barnes)... Young & Wright 
Refer to American National Bank. 

aaa J, E. BURKE 
Refers to any bank or business house in city of 
Sheldon or Enderlin, N. D. 


Wahpeton* (Richland).........-..------ W.E Parcell 
Williamsport* ‘Emmons)........... H. 4. Armstrong 
Williston (Williams) .................- Send to Minot 
Willow City (Bottineau).............. Send to Towner 
OHIO. 

Akron* (Summit) ...... ~...Allen, Cobbs & Andress 
Alliance (Stark) ....cccccocccseccscece Hart & Koehler 
Amberst (Lorain) ........ ..---.-220-+-00---- See Elyria 
Andover (Ashtabula). ...............-.. J. W. Roberts 
Ashtabula (Ashtabula) .......... McGiftert & Uliman 
Ashville (Pickaway).................. G. W. Morrison 
eg en L. A. Koons 
Barnesville (Belmont) ............---.--.-- E. T. Pe 
Ba‘avia* (Clermont) .............- Swing & McDonal 


Bedford (Cuyahoga)...... .. - -Albert V. Taylor 
Refers to Produce Exchange Bauking Co. 


Belletontaine* (Logan) ................- John C. Hover 
Blanchester (Clinton).....................-- P. Savage 
Bowling Green* (Wood).... .......... Guy C. Nearing 
Bremen (Fairfield) ................. Send to St. Mary's 
Bryan* (Williams)................----- John B. White 
F CRW EOTE) ccacccsecces cncned O. E. Monnette 
Cadie" i: ic ccsisesaensenandanll J. B. Worley 
—— ae pckseeeednnncontcasaiee 5 Spriggs 
Cam’ P CRUEENEG) cccccecvesscecced . H. Macke 
matt ................... Frank G. Shuey 
Canal Fulton (Stark)...............-.- A. J. Kittinger 
Canton* (Stark) ................--+- Miller & Pomerene 
Carey (Wyandot) ...............20...---- Amos Bixby 
Carcoliten® (Carrell) .ccccccccsccocce oe SY! 
Colne? Gietese) «2... cccccccccccccccecce: John Kramer 
Cheshire (Gallia)................... Send to Gallipolis. 
Chillicothe* (Ross). ...................- Wilby G. Hyde 


CINCINNATT’ ‘Ramilton) 

JOHN C. ROGERS, Site 94, Perin Bldg. Long 
Distance' Phone Main 3#42. References: Brad- 
street's Mercantile Agency, Dun’s Mercantile 
Agency and any Cincinnati bank. 

Circlevilie (Pickaway)................. H. A. Weldon 
CLEVELAND* (Cuyahoga) 

P. HENRY SMYTH, ee ed street. Refers to 

Commercial National Bank 
Clyde one cocee Ccccccccccccesce Finch & Dewey 
COLUMBUS* (Frankiin 

DYER. WILLIAMS ‘a STOUFFER, 514-518 Spahr Bldg. 
Commercial law and collections a specialty 
References: Merchants & Manufacturers’ Ne 
tional Bank, Columbus Ohio, and U.S. ree 
& Guaranty Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Coiumbus Grove (Putnam) alse 





Conneaut (Ashtabula)....... MYGATT & “SPAULDING 
Reter to Conneaut Mutual Loan Association. 
Comming (Perry) .ccccosscccc.cs scccnncece T. M. Potter 
Covington (Miami) ..............---.-.0-- J. H. Marlin 
Cuyahoga Falls (Summit).......... Chas. H. Howland 
d — peeseecacconsaes — & — 
a a . Kings’ 
De Graff ( P Rembidsesesencesmniene uston & ‘url 
Delphos (Allen)........-.0.---s00eee+ weer 4 Reeve 
CRIIIOND x cnscescccccvensse 
Dresden (Muskingum)........ ...... Sohn we) P. Reid 
Liverpool (Columbiana)... ... Hollis E. Grosshans 
Minten® (Pvebis)...ncoes cocccccccccccces James L. Sayler 
SE CR cccennscavescnsccesaccocents Lee Stroup 








Marietta* (Washington) ...... ee W. E. SYKES 
Marlon* (Marlen) ..cocesccccccccecces Grant E. Mo ser 
eee A. Harris 
Marysville* (Union).................- A.C nal 
Massillon* (Stark)................ Orlando C. Volkmer 
McComb (Hancock) ......... W. F. Brickman 
MoConnelsville* (Morgan) . ..Corner & Foute 
Medina* (Medina) ......... Andrew & Woods 
Miamisburg (Montgomery).. W.A. Reiter 
Middletown (Butler) ...... & Rhonemus 
Minster (Auglaize) ....... to St. Mary's 





Mount Sterling (Madison) -Mitchell & Tanner 

Mount Vernon” (Knox)... . Sapp & Devin 

Newark* (Licking) ...................- L. H. Campbell 
R-fers t: C. W. Harford, Granville, Ohio; Post 
mastor Ickes, Newark, Oh o. 








New Comerstown (Tuscarawas)... ...... E. E. Lindsay 
New Philadelphia* (Tuscarawas) ......... J. ¥F. Kahne 
North Baltimore (Wood)............. W. H. McMillen 
Norwalk* (Huron)...... Bentley & Stewart 
Ottawa* (Putnam).. Charies T. Malone 
Gs CIID. waccccewsesscusscsssoucens L. H. Welle 


Painesville* (Lake) 
iami 


Salem (Columbiana) ........... asa sew Tayler & Baker 
Salineville aa pamnineseeaine L. C. Moore 
Sandusky* (Erie).. © “0. seeeonman R. B. Fisher 
Sardinia (Brown). ............-----+----+ Send to Ripley 
Springfield* (Clark)................. John L. Plummer 
= amg y el K. Belmont) .......... ae me oo 
Mary (Auglaize)...........-..-- oc oon 
Steubenville” “ Jemerecn) seeucesenenenseunet P.P. em A 
SNE GEND o cc sce cccccccscsced Send to Gallipolis 
ZA CBSO 0c ccc ccccccssncconscoesee Rush Abbott 


Refers to Tiffin National Bank. 
Toledo* (Lucas) 


CHITTENDEN & CHITTENDEN, Suite 932-4 Spitzer 
Bldg. Attorneys for National Bank of Com- 
merce, The Hardy Banking Co. and The Brad- 

street Co. Special collection department. 

HERBERT ORR, Rooms 49 & 50, Produce Exchange. 
Prompt and accurate service. Refers to 
Merchants’ National Bank. Secarity Trust Co. 
and The Ohio Savings Bank & Trust Co. 


ee CORI. onc censasecececenjanns 8. B. Taylor 
Uhricheville (Tuscarawas) .......... Send to Dennison 
Upper SanJasky* — onsssaqneas H. H. Newel) 
Urbana* (Champaign)............... G. W. McCracken 
Van Wert" (Van (af énnenedeebsceesseceéanapneneeenn 
We ciuiiheskncn baikeninassvabenaeiaed J. E. Burke 
Refers to Merchants’ State Bank. 
Co eee Send to Galltpolis. 
W apakoneta* (Auglaize)...............Layton & Son 
Warren* (Trambuill)................. Wm. G. Baldwin 
Washington C. H.* (Fayette).... .....-. R. Creamer 
Waverly* (Pike)...........---- CHAS. CALDWELL 


Refers to First National Bank, anna. 
Wellston (Jackson) ...........-...--+---- A. E. Jacobs 








Wellsville (Colambiana) . .. Wells & MacDonald 
Wilmington* (Clinton)................. Slone & Martin 
Wooster* (Wayne) ...... --M.L. 8 er 
Yellow Springs (Greene) we % SF 
Youngstown* (Mahoning).... a / Gaivin Ewing 
Zanesville* (Muskingum)......... 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 





Arapahoe (Custer)....... ..--.-...-.-- M. L. Holcombe 

Refers to F. A. Snodgress and Judge R. J. Shive. 

Beaver (Beaver)....... .....2 cence eeeees Carter Tracy 

Chandler’ (Lincoln)....... ....... J. B. A. Robertson 
fers to First National Bank 

E) Reno* (Canadian)..................- Chas. L. Crum 

Getksie”® TAG) .cccceccacccsccccscccse Geo. 8S. Green 








bart (Kiowa) 
HORACE C. DAVIDSON. Refers to City Nattons 
BEN). f. PAUL. Refers to City National Baok. 


Kingtaher King (Kingfisher) .......... PATRICK S. NAGLE 
First National Bank. 


Lawton (Comanche) . eRRRRERNNN 4 Bros. & Oo. 
Medford (Grant) ....................C. W. Stephenson 


Mulhall (egen) aenee héeaencuua encees W. H. Matthews 
Mountain View, (Washita).......... a L. Bland 
Newkirk* (Kay De sesseoons © seecccescoss William Rouse 


Norman* (Cleveland) ........ ---Fisher & Hennessey 

Oklahoma City* (Oklahoma). Spartel, Keaton & Wells 
Refer to State National Bank and Okiahoma Trust 
& Banking Co. 


Pawnee* (Pawnee)........... ....- Edward L. Lemert 
Perry* (Noble) ...........+----- +--+ cee --S. H. Harris 
Ponca City (Kay)........---.--.-se000+ W. L. Barnum 
Pond Creek* (Grant) ........-.. .--- Ingersoll & West 
Shawnee (Pottawatomie) ............-.---- R. E. WOOD 
Refers to the First National Bank. 
Stillwater* (Payne) ................--Sterling P. King 
Waukomis (Garfield). ............ Chalmers B. Wilson 
OREGON, 

Astoria* (Clatsop). .... eccnccescce ecaceee A. R. Kanaga 
DOES (LARGE. cccnc ceceecceses: cogses Hale & Norton 
Hillsboro* Washington)... ...Thos. H. & E. B. fage 
McMinnville* (Yam Hill)...... .... Rhodes & Rho 

Myrtle Point (Coos) ................-+--. S. D. Pult on 


Thorough attention given any legitimate business. 
Portland" (Multnomah) 


vores 5 & TIFFT. Practice in United States ana 

Courts. Le meme of deeds. Com 

4k business ial attention. Refer 

to Chase National New York, Associated 

Banking & Trust and London & San 
Francisco Bank (ta), and a 


Salem* >, So aaeeenanenes . John W. Reynolds 





The Dalles* (Wasco) ............ Huntington & ilson 
ey OS ee E. Hawkins 
eee” CURRED . cccccccccsecscessecescs oo--L. J. Davis 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Alexandria (Huntingdon) ............. Send to Tyrone 
Alilsgneny* (Allegheny)........... MoCready & Moore 
Allentown* (Lehigh)................ Charles R. James 
DPI... 0. 0.c00000651 secnennses J. byt. LEISENRING 
Solicitor ee First National Bank of Altoona. 
Ambler (Montgomery)............ Send to Norristown 
Arch Spring (Blair) ..................- Send to Tyrone 
Ashland (Schu A sccekeescaseaeemens W. C. Devit 
Seaver Falls (Beaver) ........... --Gilbert L. Eberhart 
Bellwood (Blair) ...........------+-+-+- Send to Tyrone 
Hellefonte* (Centre) ............---e0-0+- John M. Dale 
Benton (Columbia) .... .........-..-+ -----8. B. Karns 
Bethlehem (Northampton) ......... sovadon R. S&S Taylor 
Bioseburg 42 ‘Columbia)............-- Albert W Day 
BA) . occcccccecccocccccesess H. B. Leach 
Bretford (MeKean).-.-- ane 
geport (Montgomery) ......... atown 
Bristol (Backs) ..........,.-.. «+++. Thomas G. Leslie 
#rockwayville (Jefferson).....----- H. B. MoUuliough 
Brookville* (J efterson) . hivuunlier Odabehe M. White 
Rryn Mawr (Montgomery)......... eos R. Fisher 
Carbondale (Lackawana)............- vm. Monaghan 
Refers to Miners & Merchants’ Ban 
Carlisle* (Camberiand).............- Some Berg, Jr. 
Chambersburg” (Franklin) ...........-- W. Alexander 
Chester (Delaware) ................. Jesse E. Johnson 
Clarion* (Clarion) .............++++s00+- Reid & Mattett 
Clearfield* (Cleartield). ..........Send to Curwensville 
Collegeville (Montgomery) ........ Send to Norristown 
Connellsville (Fayette) ...........-...--- Wa. A. Hogg 
Conshohocken Fe ontgomery). .... Send to Norristown 
Coudersport* (Potter) .........-....-.-- A. N. Crandall 
Curwensville (Clearfield).............-. Ww. E. Patton 
Commercial law and \itigation a speciaity. 
Danville* (Montour)...............-.Wm. Kase West 
Doylestown* (Bucks) ---Jobn D James 
Duneansville (Blair) ..............-+-- Send to Tyrone 


* (Northampton, 
Ww. s\ KIRKPATRICK, Ex-Attorney-General. 5. W, 
Cor. Centre Square. 





Franklin* (Venango)................--- Kahle 
reef ~ ~ we Shank intermaivo! BY. 
PA CABRED . cccccccesesccnscene W. C. Sheely 


Greensburg* (Westmessiani).. -FRANK B. anesivs 
Greenville (Mercer)........ eo 


Harrisburg* (Dauphin) 
W. JUSTIN CARTER, Room 


Refers 


2, Kelker " 
to Harrisburg Trast Co. and is Ne 
tional Bank. 
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att ero (Benigmneey) «esse. «-«-Send to Norristown 
= ton (Luserne) ......+-<<+- «0000s John J. K 
Holliday’ oe (Blair) pecenecece sees Robert W. 
Honesdale* wee enedsaneie -s----A. T. Searle 
Hummeletews ¢ —- wececocceese oy 
Huntingdon* (Huntingdon)..... ««see+- Sond ee 
Jenkintown (Montgomery).... .....- Samuel H. g 
Johnswwa CR ncccngecescceed HORACE R. RO 

Commercial law and collections a specialty. Mer- 


cantile reports. Depositions taken. a ® 
often. Refers to the First National Bank. 


Lancaster* (Lancaster) 


a. S. HERSHEY, 47Grantet. My individual atten- 
tion given te collections. Refers to Northern 
National Bank, Seema National Bank and 
People's National Bank 


Lansdale (Montgomery)...... .-.. Send to Norristown 
Latrobe’ (Westmereland) .........Frank B. Hargrave 
Lebanon* (Lebanon).....-....-.- .--+++- A. F. Seltzer 
Lewisburg (Cor. ««s«+ «---M. Edward Shaughnessy 
Lewistown* (Mifflin) ..........-..+0 Howard (. Lantz 
Lock Haven* (Clinton) naecnaesss ceesuessen H. T. Hall 
Mahanoy City Sas ccocccoese Robert P. Swank 
Martinsbarg (Blair) . -aseee «oee--Sond to Tyrone 
Maach Chunk* (Carbon) . pecoeessesneses Craig & 

McKeesport (Allegheny).............- Thos. E. Finley 

7 Fifth ave. 

Mead ville* (Crawford)..........+---+- Joshua Doug'ass 
Media* (Delaware)...........-.- James Watts Mercur 
Mercer* (Meroer)...........0.-cccccesees John W. Bell 


Mif@iinbarg (Union) . eancaee 
M lton (Northumberland).............Frank 
Monongahela City (Washington)....W. Parke Warne 


Mount Carmel (Northumberland) 
PRESTON A. VOUGHT. Refers to Mount Carmei 
Banking Co. 
Mount Pleasant (Wesmoreland)......... Nevin A. Cort 
Nanticoke (Luserme) ...... ......0. cece H. P. Robins 
Natalie (Northamberland)......Send to Mount Carmel 
New Castle* (Lawrence) ......... GREGORY & DICKEY 
Refer to the First National Bank, National Bank 


of Lawrence County and Citizens’ ‘Nat'l Bank. 


Normetown* (Montgomery)........... Samuel! H. =~ 

Oil City (Venango). . «--eneeececeseAsh & Speer 
Refer to First National Bank. 

Osceola Mille (Clearfield .......... .... Send to Tyrone 

Pennsylvania Furnace (Huntingdon). Send to Tyrone 


PHILADELPHIA‘ (Philadelphia) 


CARR & FRANCISCUS, Provident Bldg. Com 
and corporation law. Collection d 
preven | modern and well equip 
sitions en by Notary, James J. i 
References: J. Spencer Turner Co. 
delphia; The Provident Life & Trust Uo. 
Foarth Street National Bank; H. W. ie 
Manville oes Ry yg: Hardware Co.; Ed 
ward K. Tryon & Co. Long Distance 
‘Phone: Market 600. 


J). R. CASSEL, 328 Drexel Building. Corporation, 
comm real law avd collections. References: 
Philadelph a office Connecticat Motual Life 
Insurance Co. of Ha tford, Conn ; Union Sure- 
ty & Guaranty Co , Krause Ingham & Heis- 
ter. and P hiladeiphia office American Preser- 
vers Co. 


4. MORTON COOPER, 1211- me een Girard 
Bldg. General comme: Orphan's Court 
praies. Cellovtions ond eanivene litigation. 
tefers to The Continental Title & t Co. 


JOSEPH A, REED, Suite 1111-1114 Stephen Girard 
Bldg, 21 South Twelfth st. General practice, 
corporation and commercial law, and colleo- 
tions, specialties. Refers to Union Trust Co., 
co & Warner Co. Dry Goods, 429 Market 

Fry, Glans & Hall, carpetings, 1025 Mar- 
ee st.; The Borgner Co., fire-bricks, _ Ab. 
Race streets ; Derr Haney Co , Notions 


REPETTO & REPETTO, 717 Walnut st. General 
ey Collections and commercial law. 
fer to Union Nat'l Bank, Atlantic City, N.J. 


WAGNER & CRAWFORD, 15 and 17 South Third st. 
Established 1849. Prompt attention given to 
claims of all kinds in Phi ~_o rough- 
out the United States and = 
Public. Refer to Philadelphia Trust & 
Deposit Co. and Central National Bank. Lone 
Distance "Phone. 


Philipsburg (Centre) ...........---<.+ Geo. W. Zeigler 
Kefers to the First National Bank. 
Phoenixville (Chester)............-- -H. H. Gilkyso 


Refers to Farmers & Merchants’ National —" 
of Phoenixviile. 
PITTSBURG* (Allegheny) 
ALBION E. BEST, 508 Diamond st. General law 
collections and Notary Public. Refers to 
Freehold Bank 


‘ 


Pittaton (Luserne)......... ....-.-.....-¥. C. Mosier 

Port Matilda (Center) ................-- Send to ne 

Pottstown (Montgomery)............. George L. 

Pottsville’ (Schuyikill)...... gneaecceces A. W. Schaick 
Refers te any bank at this place. 

Panxsuta (Jefferson)............ Jacob L. Fisher 
Refers to tawney National and First Na 
tional Banks. 

Reading* (Berks) ............0000+-s00+ Ira M. Becker 

Renovo (Clinton). ..............- Send te Lock Haven 

je (Jeftersom)...... ...... G. M. McDonald 
ay" (Elk). cceceee cecceccccceoe FUSE El- BED 

Roaring Sprin pring (Lycoming) . seccecacacs Send to Tyrone 

Royersford (Montgomery).... .... Send to Norristown 

Roverafor, (A (Montgomery). .... Send to Norristown 


Scranton" (Lackawanna) 


J. W. McDONALD, 910 to 913 Mears Bldg. General 
practice. Collections and commercial law a 
eee. Refers to Dime Deposit & Discount 


Shamokin (Northumberland)......... D. W. Shepman 
Shenandoah (Schuylkill)...... spunea w omens 
Smethport* (McKean).... ° R. Mayo 
Souderton ( my * Send to Worretone 
South Bethlehem (N riengten) ...J. D. Brodhead 


..Send to Tyrone 

St. Mary's (Elk Co.) anqece ...D. J. Driscoll 

Sanb (Northumberland) J. K. Mc Wiliams 

—- #~ a (Susquehanna).. ..John D. Miller 
fers to the First and City N 


tional Banks. 
Tamaqua (Schuylkill) . ..H. B. Graeff 


















Tioga (Tioga) ......... ...F. B. Sm th 
Tionesta* (Forest) ...............----«.«+- P. M. Clark 
Titusville (Crawford).... Samoel Grumbine 
Trappe (Montgomery).... ......-.. Send to Norristown 


Tremont (Schuylkill)...........ROBERT S. BASHORE 
26 


yest Main street. 


Troy (Bradford) ..............++++- Charies L. Fellows 

Tywee CHa .cccsccscccccccccccece G. LLOYD OWENS 
Refers to First National Bank. 

Uniontown" (Fayette)............---.. H. L. Robinson 

Warren* (Warren)............ Dinsmoor & Peterson 







Warriors’ Mark (Huntingdon). 
Washington* (Washington), . .Barnett & Linn 
Watsontown (Northumberland) ..Send to Sunbrry 
Wellsboro (Tioga) ................-.- Arthar L. Bailey 
Wilkesbarre* (Laserne) 


FELIX ANSART, 15 8. Franklin st. Commercial 
law and litigation a specialty. 
Williamsburg (Diair) ..... eccccecceces Send to Tyrone 
Williamsport* (Lycoming) 
canoes & MUNSON. Attorneys for Lycoming 
—— Bank, West Branch National Bank. 
—— Institation of Williamsport, Williams- 
pr —- mat en Williamsport Water 
Pennsylvania ne Ce., The H. B. 
Claflin Co. and R. G. Dun & Co. 


York* (York) 


ROSS & BRENNEMAN, 10 West Market st. (H.C. 
Brenneman, N. Sanborn Rosa.) General prac- 
tice. Contested litigation and corporation law. 
A.J. Brenneman. Mgr. Collection Department. 
Refer to City Bank or any bank of York, Pa. 


JOHN F. KELL. Refers to First National Bank. 


..Send to Tyrone 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Betstel® (Brtatel) -..---a-ne0-nees eesese <4 = 
awport* (Newport) ...................John C. Burke 
Pawtucket (Providence)... ....... C. J. Farnsworth 
Providence* (Providence) ...........HENRY ©. IIEPKE 

48 Custom House Street. Refers to the Industrial 


aS 
Warren (Bristol)......... absecoeseecs Charles B. Mason 
Weaterly (Weahington) egegescececouce Albert B. Crafts 
Woonsocket (Providence)............ William G. Rich 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Aiken* (Aiken)................--.-+«+- .G. W. Groft 
Barnwell* (Barnwell) .. Bellinger, Townsend & Greene 


Refer to Citizens’ Savings Bank 


Beaufort* (Beaufort) ............0..0-+++ W.I. Verdier 
Camden* (Kershaw) .............. L. A. Wittkowsky 
Refers to — of Camden and Farmers and Mer- 
chants’ 
CHARLESTON* (Charleston) . William Mosley Fitch 
Chestor* (Chester) .................--- Ashbel G. Brice 
Columbia* (Richland) bebess sescccceses W. Boyd Evans 
Gaffney* (Cherokee) ...................--00-d. C. Otte 
Greenville* (Greenville) ...............Isaac M. Bryan 
Newberry* (Newberry).............Sease & Dominick 
Orang®bure* (Orangeburg). .... ..--. WOLFE & BERRY 


llections, mercantile reports and oo mmercial law 
aspecialty. Reiter to People's Bank. 





Rook Hill (York) ..............0- Wilson & Wilson 
Refer to National Tnion Bank of Rock Hill. 

7S (Spartanberg)........ Bomar & Simpson 

Gener CUE cesccescccescacceane Thomas B. Butler 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen* (Brown)....... enceececeee-----Jd. E. Adams 

rd Decccecccecece -----P. A. Zollman 
_——_ (Wi a eeneund oe Py Greea 
yee eccceceneneesnes Jas. Brown 
Clear Lake* (Deael)............... .-. Albert R. Allen 
Custer* (Custer).............--.----- Ed. L. Grantham 
Deadwood* (Lawrence) .........-..++.---. 8. C. Polley 
Flandreau* (M =_— ocnhamguediiahinia Rice 
eee o Disadeced Cleveland & Juckett 
Haron* ( D eenceees eunneecececcences L. C. Kemp 
Madison™ (Lake) .........-«-...D. D. Holdridge & Son 
Milbank (Grant) ............ eneendece Thad L. Faller 
Mitchell’ (Davisan Daweace earcenscecueace ne Hitchcock 

ound Camp! Deccccecccccce a 

Onida* (Belly) ubdenataEnposeeeccaeuntt Andrew McFall 
Pierre* (Hughes)..... ecceccceccccces «----D. W. March 
Rapid City* (Pennington).............. A. K. Gardner 


Redfield (Spink) 
Sterling & Clark. Refer to Merchants’ Ban 
Bank of Redfie'd State Bank of Dolan's an 
Jawes River Bank. 


Wm. Issenbath. Refers to Bank of Redfield and 
Redfield National Bank. 


SIOUX FALLS* (Minnehaha 
BAILEY & VOORHEES. _ for Sioux Falls 
Nat'l Bank, R. G. Dun & Co., Illinois Central 
Railroad Co. and Westen Union Telegraph Co. 


C. A. CHRISTOPHERSON. General law yeast, 
Reference: Sioux oe Savings Bank. 
specialty prompt and vigerous Semin tod 
busin aeeed in 


usiness im my care. 
Sisseton* (Roberts) 

Howard Babcock. Refers to First National Bank 

of Sisseton. 

Barrington Lane & Son. Refer to Sisseton StateB’k. 
Tyndall* (Bon Homme)........... ---Elliott & Stilwell 
Vermillion* ‘ Resin Gnamenennanne JARED RUNYAN 

Commercial law and collections. 

Watertown" ( Prcccccecccecece John Nicolson 
Webster* (Day) 


FRANK S ARS. References: Farmers & Mer- 
chante’ Bank, Webster, aud Aberdeen Na- 
tional Bank, Aberdeen; Hon. J, H. McCoy, 


Circuit Judge. 
Wilmot (Roberts) ...............- euccecde J 
Yankton* (Yankton)............ aecece R. E. McDowell 
TENNESSEE. 





ttanooga 
Clarxaville* (Montgomery 


Fort & Scales 
Colnmbia* (Maury)..... ncenieal Figures & Padgett 
Covington (Tipton) ......... SANFORD & McCLELLAND 
Refer to Farmers & Merchants’ Bank. 
Cumoerland Gap (Claiborne)........ J. H.S. Morrison 
Elizabethton* ( Daccocece ©ceccece Tipton & Miller 
Franklin* (Williamson) ...... -Eggieston & Eggleston 
Refer to National Bank of Franklin and - 


son County Banking & Trust Co., Franklin. 





(Roane) .... chemin: 5 5 
Jackson* (Madison) ................. William G. Lynn 
pO ee E. R. Bruce 


Knoxville* (Knox) 
INGERSOLL & PEYTON. Refer to City National 
Bank. oo Nat. Bank and Third Na 






Lenoir City (Loudon) ............. .-.-Send to Loudon 
Loudon* (Loudon) ........... enceeseces J. E. Cassaday 
Memphis* ‘ar! 
L. & E. LEHMAN. Refer to Manhattan Savings 
Bank & Trust Co, 

Morristown” (Hamblen) ........Shields & Mountcastle 
Nashville (Davidson) seucescceccese Moore & McNally 
Newport* (Cocke)..............-.++--.--- W. O. Mims 
Pulaski* (Giles) ..........cccccccesesse-eees J. B. Stacy 
Roan Mountain (Carter Send to Elizabethton 
Shell Creek (Carter) ....... .-Send to Elizabethton 
) P (Wr enccacccacce ad & Fancher 

fom* (these) ...cccccccce.ccccees alker & Haunt 
Watertown (Wilson)... ae 4 


Refers to the Bank of Watertown. 
Waverly* (Hamph 








J ¥F. Shannon 
Winchester* (Frankl --Ollie W. Anderton 
Refers to Bank of Winchester and B'k of Decherd. 
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TEXAS Waco* (McLennan)......... .. ....-FOSTER & ope Pulaski* (Pulaski)................- eeeee-O. C. Brower 
af Commercial, corporation, insurance, bankin => 
bankruptcy law, specialties. Practice in the | Richmond* (Henrico) 
Abilene” ager sswcccccccccensccence= Kirby & Kirby courts, State and Federal. Refers to Provident EDWIN P. COX, Room 4 1103 E Mainst. Re: 
Alvarado (Johnson) ...............-. Send to Cleburne National Bank and The Associated Officers of the to Merchants’ \ ational Bank and tate | my 
Alvin (Bragoria) ..--........--.---------,J-D. Graves | Mercantile Adjuster. ‘Thoroughly equipped and of Virginia of Richmond, Va Scott & String 
Angleton (Brazoria)..................-. nd to Alv aggressive collection mt rm mpt r- 
rmont (Stonewall)..............- N. J. Arrington sonal attention given to al) business a Giiiow, Sesese, Richmond, Va. 
Atlanta (Cass)................-...- O’Nea & Culberson | Waxahachie’ (Ellis)................... J. E. Lancaster 
Austin® (Travis) .......ccccccceeeeseee- W. A Gordon | Weatherford’ (Parker)...........-.-....W. R. Vivrett | Roanoke (Roanoke)........--...----- JNO H. WRIGHT 
Bartlett (Williamson) .................E. W. Johnsop | “ichita Falls* (Wichita)....... ...-J. H. Barwise, Jr General law practice. Loans and investments, 
Bastrop* (Bastrop) ..................- C. ¥o. aes =, Ci — naccusdecncuasecas oanee \~— Court , Apeale kL. 5 - Distt Counties, 
PY (DY1OE). ccccccccccccccccccces ooney jurt o 8 cl an ircuit 
Beaumont, (Jefferson Co.).............. w. CROOK " Courts. re to First National Bank 
Attorney and Counselor at law. Rooms 1 ms 15 & 17 rani 
Blanchette Estate Bldg. Practice in al] State and Stuart* See ewreanaseesah Bouldin. Jr 
Federal (‘ourts. Commercial law. Refers to Beau- UTAH. Staunton* (Augusta).......---....--.--A. C. Braxton 
mont National Bank. — eS las wercwescccccsees . be Britt 
Belton* (Bell)...........-+-+-+-++ Arthur M. Monteith | Brigham* (Box Elder) .........-...-.--.J. M. Coombe | Wareaw* (Richmend). 1.2.2.2... J. W. Chinn 
Bowie (Montague) ............-.-..-.-. ta & Speer | Logan* (Cashe)...........-...sseeceeeee- 3.0. Walters | Wieheter Peict........ RE. Bed 
Brady* (McCulloch)................--. F. M. Newman | 0 en* EE neneneanemnaie -.-George McCormick | Wytheville* (Wythe)............ eowee- H. M. rhe 
Refers to Commercial Bank of Brady. = +—*i|-: Provo* (Utah)..........--.00c0+. King, Burton & King 
B ria (B a L.J. & W.D. Wilson Richfield (Sevier) cccccccccosccces enccce 1. J. Stew 
tat earns PRR ae eee Salt Lake* (Salt Lake) 
renmon a oore. t 
Refer to Brenmond Bank. —_ H, LEE & a ae uerbach Block. WASHINGTON. 
Caddo Mills (Hunt)-»-.----...-..-5-Senl to Commerce | SHEPARD & SHEPARD, Suite 120-123 Commercial 
Cameron* (Milam)..............---- T. S. Henderson Commercial. tion and mining | Arlington (Snohomish)...........--...----L. N. Jones 
Campbell (Hunt)..............-...- Send to Commerce on r alties. Refer to Commercial Na- Refers to any business house in Arling*on. 
Celeste (Hunt) ...................- Send to Commerce tional k of this city. References furnished | Colfax (Whitman).................Craven & Canfield 
Cleburne* (Johnson)............... ------ Otis Trulove at any point where required. TAROT SEIN. cincconnecas aceeseciued C. F. Miller 
leraan* (Coleman) ..........--...- Randolph & Webb Montesano (Chehalis). .............-..--- W.#L Abe) 
EET IT J. R. CAMPBELL ee ee 
Refers to Bank of Collinsville. New Whatcom’ tw eaksis w* Jeni Neterer 
Columbia (Brazoria)............--.. ..-- R. B. Loggins VERMONT. North Yakima’ (Yakima).......... Whitson & Parker 
Columbus (Colorado)....... unosceid George McCormick Oakesdale (Whitman) ................- James F. Fisk 
Commerce (Hunt)..........-...-2.-.0---- G. 0. GREEN Pweney (Grand Isle).......--.--. Send to St. Albans a (Thurston) wcccccccccccccoccces T.N. Allen 
Refers to Ablowich & Green, at this place. Barre ( Washington) ..................-- F. 8. Williams ‘ownsend* (Jefferson).............. M. B. Sache 
Barton (Orleans). .......-... .--. --.--- F. W. Baldwin nae (Whitman) ..... .............. W. H. Harvey 
a aan stereeeeeeewnees T.E. tt Bellows Falls (Windham)...............- Bolles “King? 
Gunns (Hlophinel...-..2.22..2.22..2 fiend te Oommares Rratilebore (Wind ihc coe Pra Marah | O'GRAY & apt Ry Fy 
Corsicana’ (Navarro).........---.---- W. J. WEAVER. | Burlington* (Chittenden).............. Sposteltite References : Scandi: avian Ameri 


Special attention to collections, corporation, rea) 
estate and commercial law. 





Crowley (Tarrant)............--.-.-- Send to Cleburne 
Cumly (Hopkins)..................- Send to Commerce 
Baas” CORMRS) < cccccccccccccccccccnce Hill & Dabney 
Decatur’ ( Wise) ..........-...---- Pp &B 
Denison (Grayson)..........----------- I. M. Standifer 
ton” (Denton) ........-..-.-.---+- Alvin C. Owsley 
Eastland* (Eastiand)..........-...-- Scott & Brelsford 
— GBaGkaeR) ....ccccccccce coosce Dobbs & McCrory 
1D GRAERRER) . ncnccccoescesess Send to Terrell, Tex. 
ie: Paso” CR cscass ccsnamenionn Jno. L. Dyer, Jr 
Farmersville (Collin) .............. Send to McKinney 
Forney (Kaufman)...............Sand te Terral! Tex. 
Fort Worth* (Tarrant). ........-- yeorge Q. McGown 
Gainesville" (Cooke)..........-..-- Davis a Harris 
Galveston* (Ga.veston).........-.. Newton J. Skinner 
Gatesville’ (Coryell)...............--- ..J. E. Walker 
Gonzales (Gonzales) ...............Harwood & Walsh 
Grandview (Johnson)..............-- Send to Cleburne 
Greenville* (Hunt)................. Send to Commerce 
ee D. Langford 
ee F. P. Works 


Houston* (Harris) 
LEON B SMITH, Attorney for Houston National 





Bank. 
a ee Lee Frisby 
Refers to First National Bank or Allen & Oliver’s 
Bank 

REO Snccccceccenncescsss Send to Cleburne 
Klondike (Delta)...............-.-- Send to Commerce 
La Grange’ (Fayette)..........-. eeenes Geo. E. Lenert 
Lone Oak (Hunt).......... si cnment Send to Commerce 
Lufkin (Angelina)...............--- W. J. TOWNSEND 

Kefers to Angelina County National Bank. 
Manvel (Brasoria)........ 22.0.2... Send to Columbia 
McKinney* (Collin)..............------ M. H. Garnett 
Moeridian* (Beaqne) ......cccccccceccccccce- H.C Odle 
Montague (Montague).............--.--Send to Bowie 
Palo Pinto (Palo Pinto)...... ....-.- CHAS. W. MASSIE 

vee eg li.igation especially. 

I isin a0 +0snanesnenengionne Hale & Hale 
Plano (Collin). sain eatin ne so tat Send to mnmoete 
Port Arthur (Jefferson)..........-..-.--- A. M. Rutan 
ah* (Hardeman)...........----- Davis E. Decker 
OD (TERE). .ncscccccccccncccess Send to Commerce 
chmond (Fort Bend).......--..------- M.J Hickey 
ey (Montague) ........-..-.-.---- Send to Bowie 
San Angelo’ (Tom Green).........Joseph Spencer. Jr. 
San Antonio* (Bexar).........-...-..--- Ball & Fuller 
San Saba (San Saba).......-+-.---7-.- Rector _—— 
Seguin (Guadalupe)...........--- arles H. Donegan 
Sherman* (Grayson).........--..-----. Beaty & Culver 
a CO ee William Pannill 
Sulphur A all (Hopkins) .........--- Sam A. Early 
f DBAZRS) onccccccccccccceccess Send to Bowie 
Taylor (Williamson) pcieebbeesnees a0GneEEe R. L. Penn 
Temple (Bell). .......ccccce cocccccesee- Send to Belton 
Terrell (Kautman)..........-.....-- Robert L. Warren 
Texarkana (Bowie).........--...------ R. R. LOCKETT 


Refers to Texarkana National Bank, A.C. Stewart, 
Mayor, or any State official or reliable business 
house in Texarkana. 


Bar” Gia)... .cccacescecune w. 8. to ye & Sons 
elasco (Brazoria) ........--.--.---++ W. W. Anderson 
Venus (Johnson)................ ---- Send to Cleburne 





lin, 
RUSSELL W. ArT —— to Merchants’ National 


Bank & Burlington Trust Co., Burlington. 
Cambridge (Lamoille).............- Send to Hyde Park 
Felchville (Windso1) .............. Gilbert A Davis 
Hyde Park’ (Lamoille).............. F. H. McFarland 
Lyndonville (Caledonia) _............. J. T. Gleason 


) 
Refers to National Bank of Lyndon. 
Montpelier": Washington). Dillingham Huse& Howland 


Morrisville (Lamoille)............. Send to Hyde Park 
Northfield (Washington)............ C.D. Keadgertor 
North Hero* (Gran Tale) eecceecued Send to St Albanr 
R tland* (Rutland).............-. . Geo. A. Brigham 
Sheldon (Franklin)................. Send to St. Albane 
St. albans* (Franklin)............... ... .. M. Mott 
St. Johnsbury’ (Caledonia)............ Blodgett 


White River Junction (Windsor) ... We tchelder 

Windeor, (Windsor) ............... bert A. Davis 
Refers to Windsor Savings ies a Woodstock 
National Bank at Woodstoc 


Btn ya C. Southgate 
VIRGINIA, 
Alexandria‘ or ana ««-eeeee--Samuel G. Bent 
ST CUED sc necsavscsecncesete See Portamouth 
EGE COs ichsncdebad asians ceunne Fulton Kegley 
Charlottesville’ ‘Albemarle)........... Fraok Gilmer 
Chatham* Lebpy) Se ee seavenssedsiaies See Danville 
Clifton Forge (Allegheny)...... .... Geo. K. Anderson 


Danville (Pittsylvanta) A. C. EDMUNDS 
509 Main st. General practice. State and Federal 
Courts, Danville and Chatham, Va. Commercial 
Law and Collections Refers to First National 
Bank and Sutherlin-Meade Tobacco Co 


Faatville* |Northampton)........... W T. Fitehett 
Fredericksburg (Spesteyivania) .. --Marye & Fitzhugh 
Harrisonburg’ (Rockingham). ......... Sipe & Harris 
Hot Springs (Bath)..............0.+-- J.T. McAllister 
a ea James 4 Guthrie 
Leesburg ——- Pe Pe ees W. E. Garren 
Refers to P i : ee Bank of Leesburg. 


Lexington* (Rock 
Suc. to (sober r ‘cher. Practices in State and 
Federal courts. Collections given prompt attention 


Lynchburg (Campbell)..........- JAMES E. EDMUNDS 


Greenlee D. Letcher 





Commercial law and collections. Foreign business 
a specialty. Refers to —_ National Bank and 
People's ational Bank 
BeOS CHIN o0ccc0s ccccccccnccccesses B. H. E 
Manassas* (Prince William) ..........-. A. W. Sinclair 
Manchester* (Chesterfield).......... Lawrence P. Poo 
Mathews* (Mathews)............-..... J. Boyd Sears 
Ne rt News* (Warwick)........... NELMS & WISE 


elms Bldg. References: The City bank or any 
city officer or banker. 


BICKFORD & STUART, First ss Bank Bldg. 
Refer to the First National Bank 
Norfolk* (Norfolk) 


A. B. SELDNER, 230 Main st. Commercial, collec 
—_ a law. Litigation. Refers to any 


mes (Dinwiddie) ........ Bernard & Townsend 
Portemouth* (Norfolk) ...................++- N. Cassell 





can Bank, Seattle; Kountze Bros., bankers, Ar. 

nold, Constable & Co. and Tefft. Weller 4 Co. 

New York; McCornick & Co., bankers, and 

Nat’) Bank of the Republic. Salt Lake, Utah. 

GEORGE W. SAULSBERRY, Rooms 305 and 306, 

Marion Bock. Refers to the Washington 
National Kank 

Snohomish’ (Snohomish) bécccnecssnen Coleman & Hart 

South Bend* (Pacific) ....... ......Hewen & Stratton 


Spokane* (Spokane) 
In general practice 20 years. 
Refers to an bank or prominent 
merchant inSpokane orSyracuse, 


SAMUEL R. STERN, | N.Y. Among my correspondents 


=: Hoadley, Lauterbach & 
630-63 ohnson, New York City; Moran, 
. Mayer & Mever, Newman, North- 
THE ROOKERY rup & Levinson, Chicago ; Repre 

ANNEX. sente Board of Trade San Fran- 


cisco; Merchanta’ Protective 
Union, Portland Oreg 


Collection Department. 





Tacoma‘ (Pierce) 


ALLYN & ALLYN, (Frank Allyn, Frank Allyn, Jr) 
321 Fidelity —_ Refers to London & San 
Francisco Bank, Federal and State Judges, &. 


Walla Walla* (Walla Walla).......-.-...... W. Clark 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Addison (Webster)... -See Webster Springs 


Bluefield (Mercer) .. eeeeees. W W. MoClaugnerty 
Buckhannon’ (Upshur) pesceeccec.+scasee F C. Pifer 
Camden-on-Gauley (Webster) Send to Webster Springs 
Charleston* (Kanawha)..... Brown, Jackson & Knight 


Charlestown’ (Jefferson) ........... Forrest W. Brows 
Refers to the Bank of Charlestown. 

Clarksburg’ (Harrison)..................C. W.Lyneb 

ED seesceusere Send to Webster Springs 

seeeeee-. Sound to Webster spring? 

Fairmont’ (Marion)....................A. B. Flemung 

Fay etteville* (Fayette) ...........- Pay e & Hamilton 
Refer to Kanawha Valley Bank amd Charleston 
National Bank, both of Charleston, W. Va 






Grafton* (Taylor)... seces J. L. He hmer 
Huntin, a .. Vinson & Thompect 
Key (Mineral) .. F. M. Reynolds 
Kingwood (Preston)...-.-..-. CARLETON C. PIERCE 


fers to Kingwood National Bank 
Lane's Kottom (W ebster)... Send to Weteees | Spring 
Martinsburg’ (Berkeley) - J. 
Maysville* /Grant) ...... L. Jady 
Montgomery (Favette). . A. 1D. Smith, It. 
——— wn* (Monongalia)... “LAZZELLE & STEWART 

fer to the Farmers & Merchants’ Bank bere. 
Moundsvillle* (Marshall)........ Simpson & Showact 
New Martinsville* (Wetzel) 

1. W. NEWMAN. a. 
—_ New M 


Barsens, levi mp te 





se 
en Bu on 
Sane Irvia 


Rosenberg 
Morgan, Jas. v. Higgins, Merchants 
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Parkersburg” (W 00d) 
MERRICK & SMITH. Refer to Parkersbur, _~ 
tional, First Nationa! and Second Nat’! 


Van Winkle & Ambler. Refer to the Parkersburg 
National and First National Banks 


petersburg (Grant) .............. Re olde. & Forman 
Refer to Keyser — Keyser, W. Va. 

Point Pleasant* (Mason)................. 8. Spencer 
Kefers to Sochanae? National Bank. 

Ravenswood (Jackson)...............--. N. C. Prickitt 

Ripley* (Jackson) .....-----+-+-s0000s Seaman & Baker 

Saint Marys* (Pleasants) ................. A. J. Porter 

Sistersville* (Tyler)...........ce0.-- A. Bruce Hunt 

Spencer, (Roane). .......-.---+eee0ee THOMAS P. RYAN 
Refers to the Bank of Spencer. 

Sutton* (Braxton) ................ MORRISON & RIDER 
Refer to the Sutton Bank. 


Wainville (Webster) ........ Send to } tennwed Springs 

Warne CW cececnccccesccesss Cha dkins 

Webster Springs* (Webster)..Thurmond &  Wooddell 
Commercial law and omiestiens. Refer to Buck- 
hannon Bank, Buckhannon, W. Va. 

Wellsburg* (Brooke).................W. M. Werkman 


Wheeling* (Ohio) 
attention given to 


. M. Garvin. 

ons under the laws of West 
Prompt and coveted attention given commercial 
litigation and collections. Attorney for Center 
Wheeling Bank. 


Williamson* (Mingo) 


DOUGL*S W BROWN. Refersto James Donivan, 
Clerk County Court, Mingo Co. 
Refer to Bank of 


Shep & Goodykoontz. 
illiamson. 
WISCONSIN. 
Algowa (Kewaunee)........ .....2-.--.. M. T. Parker 
Refers to Bank of Algoma. 
Antigo* (Langlade) ...............0+-. John H. Trever 
Appleton* (Outagomie) ........... LYMAN E. BARNES 


Arcadia (Trempealean) - RICHMOND & RICHMOND 
References: Bank of Arcadia, Bank ot Whitehall. 


Bank of Galesville, Bank of Blair. 
Ashland’ on... eoccccccosee cocsecese D. E. Richter 
Baraboo’ (Sauk). - ccccece remy & —— 
Balelt (ROGUE) .cnccecacocccceseuseces "Theo . D. Woolsey 
Blair (Trempealean)................-- Send to Arcadia 


Bosco (Grant) 
Jo% J. Blaine. Refers to Bank of A. J. Pipkin 
and State Bank of Boscobel. 
William E. Howe. Refers to Bank of A. J. Pipkin 
at Boscobel. 


Briggsville (Marquette) ............ .....- 

Chippewa Faile* (Chippewa)......- pans & Senies 
Clintonville (Waupaca).............. Guernsey & Lehr 
Columbus (Columbia)...............--- Paul D. Durant 
Danville (Dodge) ...........--+ss00- Send to Columbus 
Darlington* (La Fayette) ............. Orton & Osborn 
Dodgeville* (lowa). .........-«0++------3.3 Hoskins 
Doylestown (Columbia) ...... oeacces Send to Columbus 
Eau Claire* (Eau Claire)....... E. M. & F. D. Bartlett 
Eleva (Trempealean) ...............-- Send to Arcadia 
Ettrick (Trempealean) .............-- Send to Arcadia 
Fall River (Columbia) ............ Send to Colambus 
Fond du Lac™ (Fond du Lac).........-. E. orthing 
Galesville (Trempealean) ecenasen eens Send to Arcadia 
Green Bay* (Brown) ........- John C. & A. C. Neville 

Refer to Green Bay Water Co. 
Independence (Trempealean)......... Send to Arcadia 


Janesville’ (Rock) 


FETHERS (0. +), JEFFRIS (M. G.) & MOUAT (M. 
O.), 10 West Milwaukee st. Stas for 
First National and my & Mechanics’ 


Savings Banks. All notari Special collec- 
tion department. 
Kevser (Columbia) ............+.--- Send to Columbus 
Kenosha’ (Kenosha). . ooeeee Mi & Kroncke 


cDowell 
Kewaunee * (Kewaunee) ...............John Wattawn 
Urosse* (La Crosse)............0--- 
Lancaster (Grant)........Bushnell, Watkins & Moses 
BE CIEE, cnnccccosucesedeanall Send to Columbus 
Madisun ‘Dane) 
RALPH W. J4CKMAN, Commercial and Corporation 
law. Refers to First National Bank and Bank 
of Wisconsin. 


Marinette* (Marinette) ....... 
MIL W AUKEE* (Milwaukee) 
John F. Burke, 904 Pabst Bldg. 


-ae+eee-Quinlan & Daily 











New Londen a “eo A. Holmes 
Refers to First ational Ban 
Oconto* (Ocento)........ceceecsses ee X. Morrow 
—_ sh’ (Winnebago)......-++-+-- Hame & Oellerich 
* Main at 
) Trempealean) - . owe Send to Arcadia 
Pertage* (Columbia) ........2--cecees seeees E. 8. Baker 
Pisntice (Price). Geo. H. eton 
Re cine” (Racine) John W. Owen 
Re sseville (Dodge to Columbus 
~AL (Oe ee spsenessscoaes pesieas gS ——— 
vens’ Point* (Portage) ‘en & Frost 
= Croix Falls (Polk)... ...Mons P. Jerdee 
_ P sirie (Dane) .... Send to Columbus 
Uperior* (Dougias)........ See West Superio: 


Treo ealean (Trempealean) . 
Virog 4s" (Vernon) .. 
Wa'srloo (Dane)... .. 
Watertown (Jefferson). 
Alpaca’ (Wau 
40840" (Marathon) 


~- “end to Cabemaben 
William H. bg 
ee g P. Lord 
Ryan, ikirles & Jones 














Woat Superior (Dougias)............ Winsor & Winaor 
Whitehall* (Trempealean)............Send to Arcadia 
WYOMING. 

Basin City* (Big Horn).................. W. 8. Collins 
Buffalo* (Johnson).......... C. H. Parmelee 
Uasper’ (Natrona) ...... Fred. Hammond 
ae ey (Laramie) . . E. W. Mann 
Doug arene. on Wm. F. Mecum 
nl (Uinta) .. Robert 8. Spence 
Lander* (Fremont) -. ..E. H. Fourt 


Laramie* (Albany)... N. E. Corthell 

Newcastle* (Weston). --Griggs Bros 

Rawlins* (Carbon)........... ...... HOMER MERRELL 
Practice in all courta, State and Federal. Com- 
mercial ion and mining law. Refers to 
First National Bank of Rawlins or any bank in 
State of Wyoming. 


Rock Springs* (Sweetwater). ...... Taliaferro & Watts 
Sheridan* A, SEE Dccccececceccescese E. E. Lona 
El ecnesensauseessnainee Melvin Nicho 
o-_ 











BAN JUAN ......2...2.--c0000- Joseph Anderson, Jr 
PHILLIPPINE ISLANDS 
BE Reteh cccuncncesccsntsacnsccsce Lyons & Wolfson 
———_ > 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Be iiccncccencnasccens enpacscouses anne Wise & Nickens 
Refers to First Bank of Hilo (Ltd). 
PUR coccnce canccacsnasecsdance A. 8. Humphreys 
CANADA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Cranbrook (Kootenay).................Send to Nelson 








Greenwood (Kootenay). .- Seeccceccces Send to Nelson 
N (Nanaimo)............-....--- Baker & Potts 
Nelson (iasumew) eecccceccecece Taylor & “po 
New Denver (Kootena: aay) acecceassevess Send to N 
New Westminster (Westminster) ..... Howay & Reid 
Revelstoke (Kootenay) ececeeseeees.---5end to Nelson 
(kK BD cccsecsceescoccece Send to Nelson 
Sandon rh acme Seesscecucucceascass Send to Nelson 
Slocan City (Kootenay) - badecesnes ccncad Send to Nelson 
Ee ME cncnndassvdasiéeccese ~— i Nelson 
Vanoouver (Vancouver).............--- Hallett 
Victoria* (Victoria) ...... Drake, Jackson ‘ ta 
MANITOBA. 
Brandon* ae. weeeeee Casecceconsec H. L. Adolph 
—— Ee ae A. E. Wilkes 
fers to t 5 Sank of Ottawa. 
Hartney ( Winchester)..............-.....@. 8. Hallen 


P La Prairie‘ Aen mene E. Anderson 
Winnipeg(Selkir k)M’ Tupper, Phippen& Tupper 
ae BRUNSWICK. 


Fredericton (York)...............+.- ARTHUR R. SLIPP 
Refers to The Bank of Nova Scotia and The Peo- 
ple’ 8 a: of Nova Scotia. 





Refer to Bank of Nova Scotia and Cee x: Bank 
of Halifax. 


NEW FOUNDLAND. 
St. Johns (St. Johna)........ ececccccce Kent & Howley 


NORTH WEST TERRITORIES. 
Caigary* (Alberta Ter.)................W. L. Bernard 
Edmonton 


(Alberta Ter.).............. Taylor & Boyle 
Regina (Assiniboia Ter.) .......... Hanltain & Robson 
Yor ue (Assiniboia Ter.)....... James F. MacLean 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Amherst* Genlnene.. occccccccccce Me LG 
Annapolis Royal* (Annapolis) .. ccecccesescs L. J. Rite 
Bridgewater (Lunenburg) ......... Send to Lunenburg 
(Lunenburg) ............- Send to Lunenburg 
HALIFAX* (Halifax)...... Harris, Henry & Cahan 
Lenunburg* (Lunenburg)...............S. A. Chesley 
Mahone Ay tt a Send to Lunenparg 
New Glasgow (Pi .Fraser, Jennison & Granan 
North Sydney piney iceton) bance prener & Butts 
Parrsboro (Cumberland)....... ...... ......C. S. Muir 






South Brook field* (Queens) ...-Crofton v. MoLeo 
ae ringhill (Cumberland) .. Send to Amherst, N. 8 
m (Pictou)............-- Send te New Glasgow 





Sydney* (Cape Bre 


ROSS & ROSS. - Block. Refer to Bank 
of Montreal. 
Truro* (Colchester) .. ..........- Send New & Layton 
Westville (Picton) .............- New Glasgow 
. SS M. Christie 
Yarmouth* (Yarmoutn)..... Sandford H Pelton, K.O, 
ONTARIO. 





Molsons Bank, 
branch, or Ontario Loan & Debenture Co., London. 


Ottawa 
macCRAKEN. HENDERSON & seem. & 5 
ters, Solicitors, eto. Court and 


pm ae Agents. Refer to Bank Ottene. 
McLAURIN & wy (G. te —-- LL.B. ; Hal- 
dane Millar), 1 st. Barristers, 


Sclicitors, 
Notaries, ~ : Bank of Ottawa; 
Deering Harvester Co., Chicago. 
Seaforth (Huron) R. 8. Hay 
Bt. Catharines" 7 Se Collier & Burson 


TORONTO* (York) 

Douglas & Murray, 61 Victoria street. 
Toronto Junction (York).............JOHN JENNINGS 
Windase* Catan) .ccccccccccccoccescccece Ellis & Ellis 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Charlottetown* ( (Gane senceneeesa Mellish & Mell sh 
Refer to Royal Bank of Canada. 
Summerside* ( ) 


QUEBEC. 


BT Joubers 
Refers to a & TownshipsB’k at aie 


MONTREAL* (Montreal) .........--- Butler & Abbott 

New Carlisle (Bonaventure) .....James Edward Mill 
Advocate, Barrister, Solicitor. 

Quebeo* (Quebec Dist.) .....Caron, Pentland & Stuart 





MEXICO. 


MEXICO (City of) 
J. L. STARR HUNT, Calle de Montealegre, No. 20 
fers to Cyrus J. Lawrence & Sons, bankers 
15 Wall st.. N. Y.; J. Milton Cornell, of J. B. 
& J. M Cornell, m manufacturers, 26th st. 
and llth —s N.Y.; Frederick Straus, man 
firm of J & W. Seligman & Co, Mils B 
N. Y.; Carl A. Gersdorf, of Guthrie, Ce 
& Henderson, attorneys, 40 Wall at., N. Y. 





ENCLAND. 


LONDON (Middlesex 
Jno. Burke ake, 7 New Square, Lincolns non 
& Mores Passage (opp. Law Courts) Carey st. 





FRANCE. 


PARIS. 
as = 4 ar French Attorney. Avoue 
endome. uthor of Treatise upon 
French 1 Mercantile Law and Practice of Courts, 
900 pages, price $5.00, post free. Baker, Voor- 
hees & Co.. publishers, New York; Stevens & 
Sons, London, publishers. 





JAPAN. 
YOKOHAMA. 


GEORGE H. SCIDMORE, Counsellur at Law. 


ROBINSONIAN INTEREST TABLES 


STUMPF & STEURER, 
20 Nassau Street NEW YORK 
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SPECIAL LIST OF ATTORNEYS 


<—"_ReeOOoOerrrrrrrerrermrrnrmrnrm™> - 


W. F. DELANEY, 
Attorney at Law, 


HKooms 2 and 3 Commercial Hall, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 





Refers to Mechanics’ National Bank. 





A. P BRADSTREET, 


Attorney at Law, 
Odd Fellows’ Bldg. WATERBURY, CONN. 


GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. 





Refers to Thomaston National Bank, Thomaston. 





NEAL & BARBER, 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 


Rooms 58 to 61 Sonna Bldg, BOISE, IDAHO. 


Practice in all State and Federa] Courts, and before U.8 
Land Office. Commercial, Corporation and Banking Litt- 
gation a specialiy. Fully equipped collection department 
under management of able attorney. 

References: American Bondine & Trust Co.,of Baltimore 
City; Mercantile Adjuster, Snow-( burch and various other 
collection agencies; Capita) State Bk of Idaho, Boise,idaho 





CaBLe Appress “HERBAK.” Established 188. 
HERBERT L. BAKER, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
30 Ceurt Street, (Phone3@21.) BOSTON, MASS. 
Practice in al) State and Federal! Courts. 


Collections and Commercial Litigation given prompt 
attentivn. Bankruptcy and ————— Law a specialty. 
Depositionstaken. Make commission to Herbert L. Baker, 
Notary Public. 

References: Beacon Trust & Safe Deposit Co. or any 
bank in Boston. 


ALBERT C. HEULINGS, 
Attorney at Law, 


415 Market Street. 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


GENERAL PRACTICE AND COLLECTIONS, 
Acts as resident agent for non-resident corporations. 
Refers to National State Bank and Security Trust Co 





Temple Building. 





J. HERBERT PoTTs. FRANK T. Hieerns- 
POTTS & HIGGINS, 


Lawyers, 
Notary Public in office. Bankruptcy & Corporation Law 
a Specialty. 
COMMERCIAL TRUST COMPANY BUILDING, 
15 te 21 Exchange Place, JERSEY CITY,N.J. 
Prompt and careful attention given to Collections, Com- 
mercial Litigation, and taking of depositions. New Jersey 
— for Corporations incorporated under New Jersey 
aw 


8. 
kkeferences :—Hudson County National Bank; Commer- 
cial Trust Co. 


mi BAYARD KIRKFATRICK, 





Attorney and Counselor at Law. 


532 Prudential Bullding, NEWARK, N. J. 
HANDLES ALL KINDS OF LEGAL BUSINESS. 


Refers to Fidelity Trust Co., Essex County Nat'l Bank. 


GEORGE Hf. PEIRCE, 


Counselor at Law, 


164 Market Street, NEWARK, N. J. 


Master and Examiner in Chancery, Supreme Court Com- 
missioner, General Practice in State and United States 
Courts; Coliection Department. 





— New Jersey Corporations Office and Organiza- 
tion Company 


POWELL & CADY, 


Attorneys & Counselors, 


306 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
67 St. James Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. City. 





Practice in State and Federal Courts. 





J. W. McDONALD, 


Attorney ai Law, 


910 to 91% Mears Bailding, 

SCRANTON, so « e@ « 6@ © 6 Oe 

GENERAL PRACTICE. PERSONAL ATTENTION 
GIVEN ALL COLLEUTIONB, 


Refers to Dime Deposit & Discount Bank. 





N. SARGENT Koss. H. C, BRENWEYAN,. 


ROSS & BRENNEMAN, 


Attorneys at Law, 
GENERAL PRACTICE.) 


Collection Department, A. J. BRENNEMAN, ManaGEe 
NOTARY PUBLIC. 
YORK, - - - - «© PA 





Refer to City Bank, or any bank in city. 





A. B. SELDNER, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
234 Main Street. Norfolk County. 
NORFOLK. VA. 
PRACTICE IN STATE AND FKUKKAL COURTS. 


Commercial, Corporation and Real Estate —1- gation. 


Reference: Any bank in Norfolk. 


Long Distance Telephone 1023. Notary Public? 





EDWIN P. COX, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


Room 4, Merchants’ National Bank Building, 


RICHMOND, VA. 


ocal Counsel for Southern Raflway Company, for City of 
Manchester and County of Chesterfield. Notary Public, 


References: Merchants’ Nationa) Bank, State Bank of 
Virginia, Scott & Stringfellow, Bankers & Brokers. 





Did You Ever 
Use Press Clippings ? 


DO YOU Want to know everything 
possible about anything f 


Want clippings of every article publish- 
ed on any topic in the American or 
Foreign press, weeklies, dailies, mag- 
azines and trade papers f 


Want to compile a scrap-book on a 
special subject f 


Want to prepare a response to a toast; 
speech in a debating club or else- 
where; paper or essay in a literary 
club, or anything of that nature f 


The easiest, surest, quickest, most eco- 
nomical way isto secure the services 
of our large staff of trained readers. 

$1.00 a month and upwards 

United States Press Clipping Bureau, 


153 LaSalle Street, Chicago, 1H. 





* References on Request. 





Send stamp for booklet. 


THE LAW OF COMMERCIAL PAPER 


By Cuawroruer G. TIEDEMAN, A.M. LL.B 
Author of 


‘Rea Property” and “ Limitations of Police Powe 





Includes all specie < instruments of indebteines a, 
written evidences of property that are used {n the coy. 
merce of the worid, the law of Bille and N otes, :; 
Negotiable Instraments, constitutes but spy 
of the subject. Bemdes Bills and Notes, an: ever. 
thing pertaining ~> them, the book contains am pie». 
Planations of '~e law relating to 

Guarantics, Checks, Bank-Noter,  U otic 

States Treasury Notes and Bills of (red), 

Government & Mauanicipal Bonds, ( orpors. 

tion Securities or Coupon Bonds, Cert ificain 

of Sieck, Receivers’ Certificates, Certificaig 
of Deposit, Warchouse Kecelpts, Hills » 

Lading, Tickets of Common Carriers. Tickey 

of Admission to Entertainments, Meni Tick. 

ets, Letters ot Credit and Circular N otes, 
A glance at this list of subjects will disclose (he justics 

of the claim we makes thatthis new werk on (om 

mercial Paper is as comprehensive, if om 





more so, as any existing two or three volum 
beok. lt has only become possible to bring the ent» 
ubject within the covers of one volume by the employ 
ment of the author’s well-known skill in combining 
remarkable condensation of statement with 
unexcelled perspicuity of expression. Sue 
fluous words are eliminated, and every needful wor 
retained. In short, the statement made above covers the 
whole ground, viz.: the new book is written onthestys 
of the author’s work on REAL PROPERTY 
whose simple, lucid method of expression has, more thu 
anything else, won for the* work the felicitous repu- 
tion it has. 





1039 Pages. PRICE, 86.00. 
Address: THE AMERICAN LAWYER, 
P.O .Bex 411, NEW YORK 





An Indispensable Book for Bankers and th 
Attorneys. 


The Law Relating to 


Bank Collections. 


By ALBERT S. BOLLES, 


For twenty years Editor af The Banker's Maga: 
Lecturer on The Law and Practice of Bunking in Tu 
Oniversity of Pennaylvania, and Author of Prac 
tical Banking, Bank Officers and other works. 























The decisions relating to Bank Collections of |ste bt 
been more numerous and important than on any other => 
t connected with banking. The present work contaiss 
lex tion of the law, with references to a!) the 
sions t have been rendered, 


The following are the subjects considered in this wot: 

Ownership of Paper Indorsed in Blank s# 
Deposited and the Proceeds. 

Ownership of Paper Specially Indorsed s# 
Deposited. 

Mode of Making Collections, Presentme™ 
Demand and Netice. 

Presentment of Drafts for Acceptance aol 
Surrender of Bills of Lading. 

Collection of Notes and Drafts Payable # 
the Collecting Bank. 

Insolvency and Death. 

Payments. 

Mistake and Forgery. 

Usage. 

Sub-Agency. 

Damages. 

The work contains 333 pages. 

Price, in cloth, $3.00 Full Law Sheep, $3.5 


STUMPF & STEURER, Publishers 


(P. O. Box 411.) ° 
wEW York 





